











BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
EVANGELICAL REVIEW. 


APRIL 1888. 


Art. I.—Dr. W. Robertson Smith on the Prophets of Israel.’ 


E have read this second volume of Dr. Robertson Smith 
with disappointment and pain. The announcement of 
a fresh course of lectures from his vigorous and graphic pen, 
in which the prophets of Israel were to be treated in relation 
to their own times, naturally awakened high expectations. It 
would have been unreasonable to demand in all his productions 
an equal measure of the literary charm that attached in such 
an extraordinary degree to The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church ; in which even unprofessional readers found the dry 
details of technical discussion invested with the interest of an 
exciting story, as they were led by a connected argument 
through the mazes of Biblical criticism, from the state of the 
text to the age of the Pentateuch. And it need occasion no 
surprise that his conclusions respecting the prophets cannot 
be accepted by those who have been constrained to dissent 
from his views previously expressed. But we confess that we 
were not prepared for the extremely low estimate here put 
upon the religion of Israel and the teaching of the prophets. 
With the devout spirit that breathed in the former work there 
1 The Prophets of Jsracl, and their Place in History to the close of the Eighth 
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seemed to be jained a high appreciation of the Old Testament 
revelation and of Old Testament saints, and particularly the 
prophets as the advocates of a spiritual in opposition to a ritual 
or materialistic worship. And with this the critical conclusions 
respecting Deuteronomy and the Levitical law were not neces- 
sarily inconsistent. Though it was alleged that the Pentateuchal 
Law did not proceed directly from Moses, it was held to be the 
work of other servants of God, and to have been given to Israel 
in successive portions at later periods of time. The date was 
altered but the contents remained the same, and there was no 
apparent disposition to underrate their meaning or value. 
This might seem rather to be enhanced by the assumption that 
such laws were insupposable in the infancy of the nation and 
at the outset of God’s dealings with Israel, and that they must 
mark subsequent epochs in the divinely-guided history. The 
prophets, however, suffer much more severely at his hands. 
They are with some exceptions allowed to stand each in his 
own proper date, but the contents of their teaching are evapo- 
rated in the crucible of the new hypothesis until an almost 
impalpable residuum of religious truth is all that is left; and 
even this was inaccurately conceived by the prophets, who 
are, moreover, irreconcilably at variance with one another in 
their statements of it. And this is commended to us as the 
revelation of God through the prophets. 

We admit without hesitation that we can no more determine 
a priori what a revelation from God must contain as a whole, 
or in any of its parts, than we can prescribe how the world 
should be made. The Most High must always act worthily 
of himself, and suitably to the end which he has in view. 
But we learn what he judged it fit to do by ascertaining what, 
in actual fact, he has done. It is by the direct study of the 
Scriptures themselves, and of each separate portion of them by 
itself,—in the declarations there made and the phenomena 
exhibited,—not by a priori reasonings, that we are to discover 
in what sense the Scriptures are the Word of God, and what 
revelations he has therein made to us. And in interpreting 
Scripture we must not make it square with our notions of what 
it ought to be, but simply inquire what it actually is. There 
must, we insist, be a thoroughly unbiassed and candid inter- 
pretation of its facts and contents. If force must not be put 
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upon it to bring forth spiritual mysteries which it does not 
contain, or to find in its earlier sections disclosures which were 
reserved for a later time, neither must it, on the other hand, 
be pared down to the level of what some philosophical theory 
of religious development may be willing to allow. 

The human element in Scripture, of which we hear so much 
at the present time, is not to be discarded or explained away. 
It has its importance and value for the proper understanding 
and due appreciation of the sacred volume. But neither is the 
divine character of Scripture to be depreciated or set aside. 
No theory of inspiration or of non-inspiration can be accepted, 
as the final truth upon this subject, which cannot abide the 
most searching examination in the light of all the facts bearing 
on the case. Any investigations which enter more deeply into 
this question, or elicit any fresh data for its determination, are 
to be welcomed. Every advance made toward a correct appre- 
ciation of any of the factors which have contributed to the 
formation of the Bible, or any of its books, is a positive gain, 
whatever may have been the motive or immediate aim of those 
by whom it is brought out. And particularly it is a hopeful 
sign if increased attention is directed to the persons of the 
prophets and the times in which they lived, the conceptions 
which then prevailed, the ordinary life of the people, the ques- 
tions which agitated men’s minds, the emergencies which called 
for prophetic interference, and what was from time to time 
attempted or accomplished by it. Assuredly we shall decline 
no aid in these matters even from Wellhausen, Kuenen, or 
Duhm, especially as their views are interpreted for us in the 
Incid periods of Dr. Robertson Smith, or modified into more 
acceptable forms by his independent reflections. 

We have no quarrel with our author for the extent to which 
he is disposed to trace the personality of the prophets in their 
several messages. This does not conflict in the slightest degree 
with the common doctrine of inspiration. The entire person 
of the prophet was God’s organ in making known his will. 
His native endowments, the experiences of his life, all that 
contributed to form his character, to determine or deepen his 
convictions, to shape his style of thought or action, in fine, to 
make him what he was, was a part of his providential training 
for his work. The more thoroughly we know him as a man, 
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the better we can appreciate his adaptation as a prophet to 
his own age and to his own countrymen. The vexed question 
respecting Hosea’s marriage, which has been a fruitful source 
of disputation from the days of Jerome, may never be settled 
to universal satisfaction. But there is certainly much that is 
attractive in the idea (pp. 178 ff.) that the prophet was first 
taught the lesson by a bitter domestic experience, which he 
subsequently laboured to impress upon the transgressing 
people, and that the yearnings of his own affectionate heart, 
toward one who had so basely wronged him, led him up to his 
conception of the persistent love of God to idolatrous Israel, 
and gave him a clearer insight into his providential dealings 
with his people. And we have in the Book of Habakkuk a 
remarkably clear instance of the wrestling conflict of which 
revelations were born: the inward struggle with great moral 
problems that clamoured for solution, the mental process by 
which the strife was calmed and assured conviction attained ; 
and distinguished from this, and additional to it, the divine 
communication for which the mind was antecedently prepared. 
Dr. Robertson Smith expresses his dissent (p. 9) from the 
views of those who 
“maintain that there was no specific difference between the growth of 
divine truth in Israel and the growth of truth among other nations. The 
prophets, who were the organs of God’s teaching in Israel, appear to them 
to stand on the same line with the other great teachers of mankind, who 
were also searchers after truth, and received it as a gift from God... . 
The practical point, in all controversy as to the distinctive character of the 
revelation of God to Israel, regards the place of Scripture as the permanent 
rule of faith, and the sufficient and unfailing guide in all our religious life. 
When we say that God dealt with Israel in the way of special revelation, 
and crowned his dealings by personally manifesting all his grace and truth 
in Christ Jesus the incarnate Word, we mean that the Bible contains within 
itself a perfect picture of God’s gracious relations with man, and that we 
have no need to go outside of the Bible history to learn anything of God 
and his saving will towards us,—that the whole growth of the true religion 
up to its perfect fulness is set before us in the record of God’s dealings with 
Israel, culminating in the manifestation of Jesus Christ. There can be no 
question that Jesus himself held this view, and we cannot depart from it 
without making him an imperfect teacher and an imperfect Saviour. Yet 
history has not taught us that there is anything in true religion to add to 
the New Testament. We still stand in the nineteenth century where he 
stood in the first ; or rather he stands as high above us as he did above his 
disciples—the perfect Master, the Supreme Head of the fellowship of all 
true religion” (pp. 10, 11). 
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The imperfect knowledge of God reached by Gentile 
nations, the lack of any solid and continuous progress in re- 
ligious things among them, and the decay of their noblest 
religions, as contrasted with the steady progress in the know- 
ledge of God given to Israel, until it “merged in the perfect 
religion of Christ which still satisfies the deepest spiritual 
needs of mankind,” is urged in proof that the revelation of the 
Old and New Testaments may fairly claim to be the revelation 
of God to men in a special and absolute sense (p. 14). “ It is 
not necessary,” he adds, “to encumber the argument by com- 
paring the way in which individual divine communications 
were given to Israel, with the way in which the highest thinkers 
of other nations came to grasp something of spiritual truth ;” 
that is, as we understand him, it is undesirable to raise the 
question whether Hebrew prophets ascertained the truth 
in any such way as made them authoritative teachers of the 
will of God, and exempted them from errors in its communi- 
cation.’ 

Now this may, in the connection, simply refer to the place 
that the supernatural claims of the prophets should hold in an 
apologetical argument. In endeavouring to force conviction 
on unbelievers, it might not be wise to bring the supernatural 
evidences of our religion to the front, and engage in a disputa- 


1 On page 82 the Doctor draws a distinction between prophets and unin- 
spired preachers, which might seem, at first sight, to be identical with the 
commonly-received doctrine on this subject. ‘Jehovah did not first give 
a complete theoretical knowledge of himself, and then raise up prophets to 
enforce the application of the theoretical scheme in particular circumstances. 
That would not have required a prophet; it would have been no more than 
is still done by uninspired preachers. The place of the prophet is in a reli- 
gious crisis, where the ordinary interpretation of acknowledged principles 
breaks down, where it is necessary to go back, not to received doctrine, but 
to Jehovah himself. The word of Jehovah, through the prophet, is properly 
a declaration of what Jehovah, as the personal King of Israel, commands in 
this particular crisis ; and it is spoken with authority, not as an inference 
from previous revelation, but as the direct expression of the character and 
will of a personal God, who has made himself personally audible in the 
prophet’s soul.” A careful inspection of these words, however, shows with 
what care they have been selected. God may “make himself personally 
audible in the prophet’s soul” simply as he does in the divine illumination 
enjoyed by all truly pious men. Their devout intercourse with God leads to 
an intimate acquaintance with his character, and an instinctive apprehension 
of what his will must be in any given case. And thus the thought will not 
be excluded that, along with “the word of Jehovah through the prophet,” 
there may be uttered much that savours of human weakness and error. And 
that this is his real meaning appears from the entire tenor of the volume, 
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tion upon inspiration and infallibility in the first instance. 
As he says (p. 16): “The miraculous circumstances of its 
promulgation need not be used as the first proof of its truth, 
but must rather be regarded as the inseparable accompaniments 
of a revelation which bears the historical stamp of reality.” 
There is unquestionably reason and sound sense in this. If 
the measureless superiority of the religion of the Bible over 
any Gentile system be first established by palpable and undeni- 
able considerations, it may be hoped that the minds of op- 
posers will thus be better prepared to admit the evidence of 
its supernatural origin. It is as the accompaniment and the 
attestation of revealed truth, and not as isolated prodigies, 
that miracles are convincing. 

But when we consider the whole drift of the Lectures which 
are thus prefaced, we think that no injustice is done the dis- 
tinguished lecturer by surmising that he meant more than 
appears upon the surface. If he can suggest no other reason 
for the sacredness of Sinai than (p. 34), “ the storm that broke 
on the mountains of Sinai, and rolled across the desert in 
fertilising showers, made the godhead of Jehovah real,” and if 
the teachings of the prophets were such as he in extenso repre- 
sents them to be, we cannot help suspecting that his distrust 
of the supernatural facts of the Bible contributed to his 
reluctance to lay too much stress upon them. 

And when he proposes (p. 16) to place the defenders of 
revelation on such vantage-ground that they “need no longer 
be afraid to allow free discussion of the details of its history,” 
—that “they can afford to meet every candid inquirer on the 
fair field of history, and to form their judgment on the actual 
course of revelation by the ordinary methods of historical 
investigation,’—the implication seems to be that a fair applica- 
tion of the ordinary methods of historical investigation would 
seriously alter the views commonly entertained respecting the 
actual course of revelation; and this it is the object of the 
volume before us to establish in regard to the prophets. 

It informs us, for instance, that the prophet Elijah was 
indifferent to the worship of the golden calves (p. 109). It 
seems that Hosea was the first to discover that there was any- 
thing wrong in this form of idolatry :— 
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“There is no feature in Hosea’s prophecy which distinguishes him from 
earlier prophets so sharply as his attitude to the golden calves, the local 
symbols of Jehovah adored in the northern sanctuaries. Elijah and Elisha 
had no quarrel with the traditional worship of their nation. Even Amos 
never speaks in condemnation of the calves” (p. 175). “The revolution 
inaugurated by Elijah and Elisha appealed to the conservatism of the nation. 
It was followed therefore by no attempt to remodel the traditional forms of 
Jehovah’s worship, which continued essentially as they had been since the 
time of the Judges. The golden calves remained undisturbed, though they 
were plainly out of place in the worship of a Deity who had so markedly 
separated himself from the gods of the nations” (p. 96). 


Such statements cannot be characterised otherwise than as 
an atrocious misrepresentation. If there is any one thing of 
which Jehovah expresses his utter abhorrence everywhere 
throughout the Scriptures, it is the practice of idolatry in what- 
ever form; and that a true prophet pf the Lord, jealous as 
Elijah was for his name and worship in a time of widespread 
apostasy, and to whose divine commission such signal attesta- 
tions were given by the Lord himself, could possibly have 
been “ indifferent” to what was so grossly dishonouring to God, 
or, as it is mildly put in the passage above cited, “ plainly out 
of place” in his worship, is absolutely beyond belief. The 
earlier prophets were precisely of the same mind with Hosea 
in respect to the golden calves. Ahijah of Shiloh, in the tribe 
of Ephraim, who had foreshown to Jeroboam his elevation to 
the throne (1 Kings xi. 29 ff.), denounced his sin in the 
strongest terms (xiv. 9). So did the man of God who came 
from Judah to prophesy against Jeroboam’s altar (xiii. 2), and 
whose words were reaffirmed even by the lying prophet of 
Bethel (ver. 32). And Jehu, the son of Hanani, uttered a like 
message of denunciation to Baasha for walking in the way of 
Jeroboam (xvi. 1, 2). Jehoshaphat’s distrust of the four 
hundred prophets who professed to declare to Ahab the will of 
the Lord, and his insisting on a prophet of Jehovah besides, 
shows what he thought of the worship of the calves; and when 
Micaiah was summoned, he distinctly charged his antagonists 
with speaking under the influence of a lying spirit (1 Kings 
xxii.). 

Unless therefore Dr. Robertson Smith is prepared to deny 
with Kuenen that any dependence is to be put upon predictions 
recorded in the historical books, the prophets did lift up their 
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voice against the worship of the calves from the very beginning. 
And even though these particular narratives be discredited, the 
fact remains ; for such stories could not have arisen, and gained 
credence, unless they correctly represented the known attitude 
of the Lord’s true prophets. 

We are told (p. 109) that the histories of Elijah and Elisha, 
as “every one can see,” are ancient and distinct documents, 
which represent an earlier belief than the Books of Kings in 
which they have been incorporated. It is nevertheless plain 
that the author of Kings, who never lets slip an opportunity 
to express his detestation of the worship of the calves, could 
not have suspected Elijah or Elisha of complicity with it, or 
he would not have failed to enter his dissent (2 Kings xvii. 13). 
If the reformation undertaken by Elijah aimed at nothing 
more than was accomplished by Jehu, it would have been 
spoken of in similar terms (2 Kings x. 28, 29). These lectures, 
however, assert that Elijah’s zeal was not directed against the 
golden calves, which were recognised symbols of Jehovah, but 
simply against the service of Baal; though “in building and 
endowing a temple for his wife, Ahab did no more than 
Solomon had done without exciting much opposition on the 
part of his people.” Perhaps the Doctor forgets that on this 
very account Solomon was threatened with the loss of his 
kingdom (1 Kings xi. 33), and the danger was sufficiently for- 
midable to lead him to seek the life of Jeroboam (ver. 40). 
Ahab, it seems, had no idea that he was breaking the first 
commandment. “Even if we are to suppose that practical 
religious questions were expressly referred to the words of this 
precept, it would not have been difficult to interpret them in a 
sense that meant only that no other God should have the pre- 
eminence over Israel’s king.” If this be so, we do not see why 
a like latitude of interpretation might not have been applied to 
Deut. xii. 5, and “the place which the Lord shall choose” have 
been understood to mean any place whatever where divine 
worship was established. Jeroboam may not have thought 
himself guilty of any infraction of this law, nor any other 
adherent of the alleged “local sanctuaries.” What then 
becomes of the argument for the non-existence of Deuteronomy, 
drawn from the neglect of this fundamental statute? It was 
simply set aside by a mistaken exegesis. 
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Elijah’s austere opposition to “the god of a friendly state” 
was an advance upon all previous practice :-—- 


“ Hitherto all Israel’s interest in Jehovah had had practical reference to 
his contests with the gods of hostile nations, and it was one thing to worship 
deities who were felt to be Jehovah’s rivals and foes, and quite another 
thing to allow some recognition to the deity of an allied race. But Elijah 
saw deeper into the true character of the God of Israel. Where he was 
worshipped, no other god could be acknowledged in any sense. This was a 
proposition of tremendous practical issues. It really involved the political 
isolation of the nation ; for, as things then stood, it was impossible to have 
friendship and alliance with other peoples if their gods were proscribed in 
Israel’s land. It is not strange that Ahab, as a politician, fought with all 
his might against such a view ; for it contained more than the germ of that 
antagonism between Israel and all the rest of mankind which made the 
Jews appear to the Roman historian as the enemies of the human race, and 
brought upon them an unbroken succession of political misfortunes, and 
the ultimate loss of all place among the nations” (p. 80). “From the 
point of view of national politics, the fall of Ahab was a step in the dowp- 
fall of Israel. . . . In this respect, the work of Elijah foreshadows that/of 
the prophets of Judah, who in like manner had no small part in brealfing 
up the political life of the kingdom” (p. 78). j 


From all this it may be inferred that Ahab was a pore 
sagacious statesman, even if he was not a better man, Kan 
Elijah ; and, while religion might have suffered, the political 
prosperity of Israel and of Judah would have been greatef if 
Elijah and the prophets had not interfered as they did. \ \It 
was not without reason, then, that Ahab accosted the Tishbite 
as the troubler of Israel (1 Kings xviii. 17). This libel upon 
the prophets, and apology for impious transgressors and perse-— 
cutors, which is continued ad nauseam, overlooks the cardinal 
fact that virtue and piety, and the blessing of Jehovah, are the 
true foundations of national welfare. It was the loss of these, 
far more than the want of foreign alliances, or even the 
encroachments of the great empires, which led to Israel’s 
downfall. 

Elijah’s ministry was exercised in a great crisis. The 
idolatrous worship of Jehovah established by Jeroboam was 
not enough for Ahab; he openly introduced the worship of 
Baal, and sought to make it the religion of the state (1 Kings 
xvi. 31-33). It may be true that he did not intend to give up 
the service of Jehovah (p. 48) as this was represented by the 
golden calves; but the Lord’s altars were thrown down, and 
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his true prophets slain with the sword (xix. 14), or forced to 
hide themselves in caves (xviii. 13). In this state of things, 
when the alternative was between Jehovah and Baal, rather 
than between the pure and the corrupted service of Jehovah, 
it need not surprise us if the golden calves are not more 
directly and pointedly alluded to. If some one were to place 
in our hands a plea for the Christian religion, issued when 
atheism and ungodliness were rampant in the French Revolu- 
tion, would it ever enter our minds to charge its author with 
“indifference ” to the various corruptions which have defaced 
Christianity, because these were not discussed in the pamphlet ? 
Elijah shows plainly enough where he stood, and to what he 
vould recall the people. He never said or did anything 
which can be tortured into approval of the golden calves. 
He never sacrificed before them himself, nor urged others to 
do so. His one great sacrifice, designed to demonstrate to 
the people of the Ten Tribes the deity of Jehovah, was offered, 
not at Bethel,’ nor at Dan, but at Carmel. He addressed _ 
Jehovah as “the God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel” 
(1 Kings xviii. 36). Now we are told (p. 117) that the narratives 
of the patriarchs, as we possess them, are for the most part 
gathered about the “northern sanctuaries,” and were there 
constantly rehearsed. They must therefore correctly represent 
the ideas which Elijah and his countrymen had of their 
ancestors, and of the great object of their worship. From them 
we learn that Jehovah was to the patriarchs “the most high 
God, the possessor of heaven and earth” (Gen. xiv. 22; xxiv. 3), 
the almighty (xvii. 1) and everlasting God (xxi. 33), who 
has all nature under his control (xlix. 25), whose dwelling is 
in heaven (xix. 24; xxviii. 12, 13), who, when he manifested 
himself on earth, appeared in human form (xviii. 1, 2; xxxii. 
24, 30), and who was worshipped without any idolatrous 
symbols (xxxv. 2; comp. xxxi. 19, 30). 

Jehovah was to Elijah not only supreme but exclusive in his 


1 We subjoin here some characteristic specimens of Wellhausen’s fairness 
in statement. He speaks (Bleek’s Hin/vituny, p. 246) of Elijah as fleeing for 
his life **to the ancient sanctuary of Beersheba, in southern Judah, which 
was much frequented likewise by Israel,” because he left his servant at that 
most southern point of the country, on his way to Sinai (1 Kings xix. 3 ff.). 
Again (p. 245), ‘he was nourished by a widow, in the very land of Baal, 
thus showing not the least hatred to heathenism in itself.” How far he 
sanctioned heathenism by that visit appears from xvii. 12, 14, 24. 
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Godhead (1 Kings xvili. 21, 24). It is not merely that “there 
was no room for two gods in the land” (p. 76). Elijah makes 
no such limitation ; to his mind there could be but one God in 
existence. Such a conception of God does not consist with 
image-worship, which is, moreover, confirmed by his ridicule 
of the senselessness and vanity of idolatry (ver. 27). The 
twelve stones of the altar (ver. 31) show that he did not 
recognise the rightfulness of the schism, nor, consequently, of 
the apostasy to the worship of the calves, which was one of its 
direst fruits. But he utters his mind in a more direct and 
positive manner, when he declares to Ahab, in the name of 
Jehovah, “I will make thine house like the house of Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat, and like the house of Baasha, the son of 
Ahijah.” The whole passage (xxi. 21-24) is a manifest repeti- 
tion of the language of preceding prophets (xiv. 10, 11; 
xvi. 2-4), and the reference to the crime of the golden calves 
is unmistakable. They are classed along with serving Baal, as 
similarly offensive to Jehovah, and incurring a similar doom. 
It is confessed in these Lectures (p. 99) that Hosea, ii. 5, 8, 13, 
means by Baalim “tle local manifestations of Jehovah under 
the form of the golden calves.” Ahijah expressly calls them 
“other gods” (1 Kings xiv. 9). Weare accordingly justified 
in assuming, that, when Elijah charges both Ahab and his 
father’s house (xviii. 18) with having “forsaken the command- 
ments of the Lord and followed Baalim,” he combines Ahab’s 
service of Baal and Omri’s service of the golden calves 
(xvi. 25, 26) under a common name.' The image-worship 
nominally paid to Jehovah is an offence of like character with 
the open and declared worship of Baal, and finds in this its 
culmination. To the prophet these are different grades of the 
same criminality, and, in standing up for Jehovah against 
Baal, he sets the pure worship of the one true God against 
them both alike. 

In answer to Elijah’s complaint against Israel the Lord 
directs him among other things (1 Kings xix. 15) to anoint 
Hazael to be king over Syria, that his sword may inflict 
deserved punishment. Elisha subsequently fulfils this com- 

1 This is still the case if ‘‘thou,” in this verse, is restricted to Ahab alone ; 


for his father’s house, which worshipped the calves, is involved with him in 
‘forsaking the commandments of the Lord.” 
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mission (2 Kings viii. 12, 13), and Hazael executes the 
appointed vengeance, but not until the reigns of Jehu and 
Jehoahaz (x. 32; xiii. 3, 22), after the worship of Baal had 
been abolished and that of the calves re-established. Elijah 
therefore foretells a penalty to be inflicted on the worshippers 
of the golden calves; and this is in direct response to his 
arraignment of Israel for having forsaken the covenant of 
Jehovah. This conclusion cannot be evaded even by the 
desperate expedient of assuming a raticinium ex eventu ; for the 
narrative, which puts this prophecy in the mouth of Elijah, is 
not from the fault-finding “Judean editor” but “clearly took 
shape in the northern kingdom” (p. 116). It is correctly con- 
ceived therefore in the spirit of Elijah. And weare at liberty 
to conclude that it would have been quite in character for him 
to regard Hazael’s invasion of Israel as a proper penalty for 
their forsaking Jehovah’s covenant, though their adoration was 
paid not to Baal but to the golden calves. 

The significance of Elijal’s journey of forty days and forty 
nights unto Horeb, the Mount of God (1 Kings xix. 8), is 
acknowledged in the Lectures (p. 83) :— 

“Tt is highly characteristic, for his whole standing, that in the greatest 
danger of his life, when the victory of Jehovah on Mount Carmel seemed to 
be all in vain, he retired to the desert of Sinai, to the ancient mountain of 
God. It was the God of the Exodus to whom he appealed, the ancient king 


of Israel in the journeyings through the Wilderness.” ‘The God whom he 
declared to Israel was the God of Moses.” 


It might be supposed from this that some satisfactory state- 
ment was about to be made respecting the conception of 
Jehovah, which this transaction involved. And we experience 
something like the sensation of suddenly dropping down from 
the sublime to the trivial, when we find that all this prelude 
has no further meaning than that Elijah,as a native of Gilead, 
had a proclivity for “the old nomadic life of the age of Moses,” 
and was akin to the Nazarites, whose “vow to abstain from 
wine ... was undoubtedly a religious protest against Canaanite 
civilisation in favour of the simple life of ancient times.” 

We press the question, however: What notions were enter- 
tained of the God of Moses, whom Elijah by this significant 
action so plainly declares to be his God likewise? A few 
quotations wiil show us the point of view from which this 
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question is regarded by Dr. Robertson Smith. He tells us 
(p. 70) that the difference between Jehovah and other gods 


“was not defined once for all in a theological dogma, but made itself felt 
in the attitude which Jehovah actually took up towards Israel in historical 
dealings with his nation. 

“The current ideas of the Hebrews about unseen things were mainly the 
common stock of the Semitic peoples, and nothing is more certain than that 
neither Moses nor Samuel gave Israel any new system of metaphysical 
theology. In matters of thought as well as of practice, the new revelation 
of Jehovah’s power and love, given through Moses, or rather given in actual 
saving deeds of Jehovah which Moses taught the people to understand, 
involved no sudden and absolute break with the past, or with the traditions 
of the past common to Israel with kindred nations. Its epoch-making im- 
portance lay in quite another direction—in the introduction into Israel’s 
historical life of a new personal factor-—of Jehovah himself as the God of 
Israel’s salvation. . . . It was from this personal experience of Jehovah’s 
character, read in the actual history of his dealings with his people, that the 
great teachers of Israel learned, but learned by slow degrees, to lay down 
general propositions about divine things. To suppose that the Old Testament 
history began with a full scheme of doctrine, which the history only served 
to illustrate and enforce, is to invert the most general law of God’s dealings 
with man, whether in the way of nature or of grace” (p. 58). “‘ General 
propositions about divine things are not the basis but the outcome of such 
personal knowledge of Jehovah, just as in ordinary human life a general view 
of a man’s character must be formed by observation of his attitude and action 
in a variety of special circumstances” (p. 82). 


There is much in all this that is true and vastly important. 
Only God's revelation is arbitrarily limited to his manifestation 
of himself in history, which men are to interpret with more 
or less divine assistance ; while his direct and positive com- 
munications in matters of faith and duty are altogether over- 
looked. The principles above stated are applied to the age of 
Moses with the following result,—all preceding revelations 
made to the patriarchs being peremptorily set aside :— 


“Tt would seem that the memory of the God of the Hebrew fathcrs was 
little more than a dormant tradition when Moses began his work ” (p. 33). 
When Jehovah delivered them from the oppression of Egypt, “the new 
circumstances of Israel . . . created a multitude of new questions. On 
these Moses had to decide, and he sought the decision from Jehovah, whose 
ark now led the march of Israel” (p. 36). From these solitary facts the 
lecturer deduces (p. 40) “the essential difference between Jehovah and the 
Baalim, which had to be preserved amidst all changes of circumstances if 
Jehovah was still to maintain his individuality. In the first place . 
Jehovah represented a principle of national unity, while the worship of the 
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Baalim was split into a multitude of local cults without national significance.” ! 
Further, “Jehovah represented to Israel two of the greatest blessings that 
any people can enjoy. . . . The first of these was liberty, for it was Jehovah 
that brought Israel forth from the house of bondage ; the second was law, 
justice, and the moral order of society, for from the days of Moses the mouth 
of Jehovah was the one fountain of judgment. So in the Ten Words, the 
fundamental document of the religion of the Old Testament, the claim of 
Jehovah to the exclusive worship of Israel is based on the deliverance that 
made Israel a free people, and issues in the great laws of social morality.” 


But if the Ten Words are Mosaic, and may be taken into the 
account in estimating the knowledge of God which was then 
possessed, they imply a conception of him vastly beyond the 
meagre and purely political ideas suggested in these Lectures. 
Dr. Robertson Smith does not tell us just what he thinks of 
the Ten Words. From the manner in which they are here 
referred to, it might be taken for granted that he ascribed them 
to the period of the Exodus.” But the contents of the first 
table are strangely overlooked. And he seems quite oblivious 
of any connection between Mount Sinai and the giving of the 
Ten Commandments. God’s “ kingly seat on earth” he tells 
us (p. 34) was by “an ancient tradition placed on Mount Sinai, 
which still appears in the song of Deborah as the place from 
which the divine majesty goes forth in thunder-storm and rain 
to bring victory to Israel ;” and (p. 43) “ in the song of Deborah, 


1 If this be so, we submit that, upon the Doctor’s own showing, it is 
naturally to be expected that Moses would issue just such a command as 
that in Deut. xii. 5. Later events may have interfered with its strict ob- 
servance. But if ‘‘the religion of Jehovah . .. lost the best part of its 
original meaning when divorced from the idea of national unity ” (p. 47), it 
would have been an unaccountable oversight in Moses not to have enjoined 
the perpetuation of that unity of the Sanctuary which was so essential, and 
which it is confessed was maintained in the wilderness and during the 
conquest, 

* The Old Testament in the Jewish Church (p. 331) seems to impute 
the writing of the Ten Words to Moses, and (p. 334) plainly fixes them in the 
life of the great legislator. The Doctor there says: ‘‘The events of Sinai, 
and the establishment of the covenant on the basis of the Ten Words, did 
not cut short this kind of Torah,” i.e. Moses’ judging ‘‘ his contemporaries 
by bringing individual hard cases before Jehovah for decision.” This can 
only be reconciled with what he represents to be the Mosaic idea of God by 
assuming that the Ten Words of Moses were very different from the Ten 
Commandments as we now possess them. But of this he gives us no hint. 

And there are other cases in which we are left in some uncertainty as to 
the Doctor’s precise meaning. Thus in the volume before us (p. 34) he 
speaks of Jehovah as having “wrought the great deliverance at the Red 
Sea ;” and he findsin the Exodus “a marvellous display of Jehovah’s saving 
strength . . . when the proud waters rolled between the Hebrews and the 
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Jehovah has not yet a fixed seat in the land of Canaan, but 
goes forth from Sinai to help his people in their distress.” It 
might with precisely the same propriety be inferred from Hab. 
iii. 3, that Jehovah had not a fixed seat in Canaan down to 
the time of Habakkuk, but still came forth from the desert for 
the succour of*his people. All the sacredness of Sinai is in 
consequence of the revelations which Jehovah there made of 
himself to Moses (Ex. iii. 2) and to Israel. No trace is to be 
found of any prior hallowing of the place, or of its being hal- 
lowed for any other reason. In the narrative of the first of 
the divine manifestations granted there, Horeb is called “the 
mountain of God” (Ex. iii. 1; comp. iv. 27) by anticipation ; 
just as Eben-ezer is spoken of (1 Sam. iv. 1) before it received 
that name (vii. 12), or as we might say that the Indians wan- 
dered along the Hudson or over Mount Washington before 
America was visited by Europeans. 

Every allusion to Sinai or to Horeb in the Old Testament is 
linked with the marvellous occurrences recorded at length in 
Ex. xix. xx., and is a fresh confirmation of their truth. The 
¢ song of Deborah celebrates the victory over Sisera by him who 
once met Israel at Sinai with cloud and tempest, while the 
earth trembled and the mountain shook (Judg. v. 4, 5; comp. 


shattered power of the Egyptians.” We would never have dreamed that 
this could mean less than the miraculous interference which this transaction 
has always denoted to the great mass of the readers of Scripture, were it not 
| that in the very same connection the Lord’s descent upon Sinai is frittered 
away to a thunder-storm ; and in all the discussion about Elijah the super- 
natural events in his life are not once alluded to. The Doctor is ordinarily 
so frank in the statement of his views, even the most startling, that we can 
imagine no motive for concealment here, much less for the employment of 
misleading phrases. Perhaps we do him injustice by the suggestion, but this 
unwonted reticence inclines us to suspect some remaining hesitation in his 
own mind respecting the ultimate issue of ‘historical investigation” into 
these matters, and a disinclination to drift altogether away from long- 
cherished traditional opinions until the last strand of the cable is parted. 
Wellhausen, however, has no hesitation on this point. We quote from his 
article “Israel,” in the Encyclopedia Britannica (vol. xiii. p. 397), in which 
: he says of Moses and the Exodus: “It was not through any merit of his 
that the undertaking (of which he was the soul) prospered as it did; his 
design was aided in a wholly unlooked-for way, by a marvellous occurrence 
4juite beyond his control, and which no sagacity could possibly have foreseen. 
. One whom the wind and sea obeyed had given him his aid. Behind him 
stood one higher than he, whose spirit wrought in him, and whose arm 
wrought for him. . . . It was Jehovah. Alike what was done by the de- 
liberate purpose of Moses, and what was done without any human contrivance, 


by nature and by accident, came to be regarded in one great totality as the 
dloing of Jehovah for Israel.” 
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Ps. Ixviii. 8, 17). The blessing of Moses (Deut. xxxiii.)— 
though its genuineness is denied in the face of the positive 
declaration in ver. 1, corroborated as this is by internal 
evidence—yet “shows us better,” we are told (p. 118), “than 
any other part of Scripture how thoughtful and godly men of 
the northern kingdom understood the religion of Jehovah.” 
Confessedly, then, it shows us the belief entertained by Elijah 
that God revealed himself to Israel at Sinai, in brilliant splen- 
dour, and there gave them his law through the instrumentality 
of Moses (vers. 2-5; comp. Hab. ili. 3,4; Neh. ix. 13; Mal. 
iv. 4). And the prophet’s visit to Horeb was not merely to 
some traditional seat of the Godhead, but to the place where 
Jehovah gave his law to Israel in awful magnificence, and 
where he established that covenant with them which the 
children of Israel had now so basely forsaken. 

Now of this law—that in actual fact and in the belief of 
Elijah (which is the point of especial consequence to us just 
now) was given at Sinai—the Decalogue must undoubtedly 
have been a part. It is the Ten Commandments which are 
said to have been spoken by the mouth of God amid the grand 
displays which betokened his presence on the mountain. And 
the ark, which is admitted to be as old as the time of Moses! 
(pp. 36, 43), contained the tables of stone on which the Ten 
Words were written (Ex. xxxiv. 28; xl. 20; Deut. x. 4,5; 1 Kings 
viii. 9, 21), and was hence called the Ark of the Testimony (Ex. 
xxv. 21, 22) and the Ark of the Covenant (Judg. xx. 27). The 
existence of the ark is a palpable evidence, which cannot be 
set aside, of the antiquity of the commandments inscribed on 
these tables. If anything whatever is known of the Mosaic 
age, it is certainly known that the Ten Commandments were 
given then. There is nothing more surely accredited than 


1 Even Wellhausen owns (article “ Israel,” Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. 
xiii. p. 398) that ““Jehovah’s chief, perhaps in the time of Moses his only, 
sanctuary was with the so-called Ark of the Covenant.” So Kuenen 
(Religion of Israel, vol. i. p. 289): ‘*Scarcely any tradition of Hebrew anti- 
quity is better guaranteed than that which derives the ark of Jahveh from 
the lawgiver himself.” The atrocious manner in which the latter critic is 
capable of perverting history may be illustrated by his utterly baseless sub- 
stitution of an image of the deity, or a fetich, for the tables of the law 
(p. 233): “Was the ark empty, or did it contain a stone—Jahveh’s real abode, 
of which the ark was only the repository? This we do not know, although 
the latter opinion, in connection with the later accounts of the Pentateuch, 
appears to us to possess great probability.” 
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this, whether by historical testimony or by monumental 
evidence. 

Wellhausen, however, is keen-sighted enough to perceive 
that if the antiquity of the Ten Commandments is allowed, 
his whole critical hypothesis is undermined. “If,” he says 
(article “ Israel,” p. 399), “the legislation of the Pentateuch 
cease as a whole to be regarded as an authentic source for our 
knowledge of what Mosaism was, it becomes a somewhat 
precarious matter to make any exception in favour of the 
Decalogue.” He accordingly urges the four following argu- 
ments against its authenticity." 

*(1.) According to Ex. xxxiv. the commandments which stood upon the 
two tables were quite different.” 

The ingenious conceit was first suggested by Goethe, that 
the laws of Ex. xxxiv. are the Ten Commandments according 
to a different tradition from that followed in Ex. xx. and 
Deut. v. It rests upon the assumption that the last clause in 
ver. 28 records the fulfilment of the direction given, ver. 27, to 
Moses to write the words which precede, and which are alleged 
to be just ten laws, and hence identical with the command- 


ments written upon the tables.” Its falsity appears from ver. 1, 
which shows that Jehovah, and not Moses,’ wrote upon the 
tables, and that he wrote not the words now spoken but those 
that were in the first tables, which Moses had broken. This 
is a plain allusion to the preceding narrative (Ex. xxxii. 19) of 
the sin of the golden calf and the consequent rupture of the 


1 Kuenen, on the other hand, admits the authenticity of ‘‘ the Ten Words 
as a whole,” but saves himself by arbitrarily rejecting as much of each 
individual commandment as he sees fit. “The tradition which ascribes 
them to Moses is worthy of respect on account of its undisputed antiquity. 
Nevertheless, if it were contradicted by the contents and form of the Words 
we should have to reject it. But this is not the case. Therefore we accept 
it. Reserving our right to subject each separate commandment to special 
criticism, and, if necessary, to deny its Mosaic origin, we acknowledge it as 
a fact that Moses, in the name of Jahveh, prescribed to the Israelitish tribes 
such a law as is contained in the Ten Words.”—Religion of Israel, vol. i. 
p. 285. 

2 In identifying the words which Moses is here directed to write with the 
Ten Commandments (7he Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 331) Dr. 
Robertson Smith appears to give his sanction to the extraordinary hypothesis 
now under consideration. But he does not openly avow it. 

3 The change of subject in verse 28 cannot occasion the slightest embar- 
rassment. It is of constant occurrence in Hebrew construction, where it ‘ 
would be readily understood by the reader or hearer. Comp. Gen. xxiv. 32 ; 
2 Sam. xi. 13. 
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covenant so lately formed between Jehovah and Israel, which 
is further implied in the second pair of tables (xxxiv. 4), in 
the divine mercy and forgiveness emphasised in vers. 6, 7, in 
Moses’ supplication (ver. 9), and in Jehovah’s engaging to 
make the desired covenant (ver. 10). The words, vers. 11-26, 
according to the tenor of which God proposes to make this 
covenant, and which Moses is told to write, are taken sub- 
stantially and in part verbatim from “the words of the Lord” 
which Moses wrote at the original ratification of the covenant 
(xxiii. 12 ff.). The selection is made with definite reference to 
the great crime just committed. As they had offended in the 
matter of worship, the injunction is repeated of the service to 
be paid to Jehovah, and to him exclusively. They had for- 
feited all claim upon his promise to expel the Canaanites ; 
accordingly this is repeated likewise. While Moses was to 
rewrite this portion of the original engagement, which had 
been particularly infringed, thus impliedly giving fresh sanction 
to the whole as the representative of the people on whose 
behalf he had been interceding, the Lord once more engraved 
in stone the same Ten Words which he had uttered from 
Sinai in the audience of the people, thus re-enacting on his 
part his imperishable covenant. 

And while the critics, who claim that a variant version of 
the Decalogue is to be found in Ex. xxxiv., are unanimous in 
affirming that this chapter contains just ten commandments, 
they are not altogether agreed where the first of the command- 
ments begins nor how the division is to be made. From the 
diversity which exists among them it is plain that they could 
equally well have made out any other number that was desired, 
from seven to thirteen. And if it could be certainly established 
that there are just ten laws, it would not follow that, in the 
intent of the writer, they formed the original Decalogue. It 
has at least been quite plausibly maintained that the decenary 
structure prevails in several series of Mosaic laws, which are 
thus framed in imitation of the fundamental law of the 
system. 

The commandments written upon tables of stone and pre- 
served in the ark are consequently not recorded in Ex. xxxiv., 

‘but, as has been universally believed from the beginning, in 
Ex. xx. and Deut. v. These two are manifestly copies of one 
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and the same Decalogue, the textual discrepancies being purely 
verbal and without the slightest effect upon the sense except 
in the reason annexed to the fourth commandment. Exodus 


no doubt preserves the exact official transcript, and Deutero- 
nomy its substantial repetition and enforcement by Moses in 
his address to the people. It is of no consequence, however, 
so far as our present argument is concerned, which of these is 
held to be the primitive form, or whether the attempt is made 
to elicit a text superior to either by the comparison of both. 
Wellhausen’s second objection to the authenticity of the 
Decalogue is (we quote again from the article “ Israel”) :— 


“(2.) The prohibition of images was during the older period quite un- 
known ; Moses himself is said to have made a brazen serpent which down 


to Hezekiah’s time continued to be worshipped at Jerusalem as an image 
of Jehovah.” 


The second commandment occasions endless perplexity to 
this most recent school of critics. How ineffectually Kuenen 
struggles to rid himself of it appears from the following passage 
in his Religion of Israel (vol. i. p. 287) :— 


“ Moses’ attitude towards the worship of images is a very disputed point. 
The second of the Ten Words forbids it without reserve, but is strongly 
suspected to have been remoulded and enlarged. Its great length of itself 
alone gives rise to this presumption. ‘If it embraced nothing more than 
the words ‘Thou shalt have none other gods before my face,’ we should 
not think of calling it incomplete ; the rest is superfluous, and is therefore 
suspected. Besides this, it has been remarked that the words ‘thou shalt 
not make unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of anything that is 
in heaven above, or on the earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth’ 
—sever the connection between the preceding and the following sentences, 
and that after these words have been removed, nothing remains but the 
prohibition to serve other gods. Thus the Ten Words themselves alone 
give abundant ground for throwing doubt upon the Mosaic origin of the 
warning against images. But history also seems distinctly to bear witness 
against it. The worship of Jahveh under the form of a bull was very 
general in Israel in later times; and in the kingdom of Ephraim, during 
the two and a half centuries of its existence, it was the religion of the state. 
Is it likely then that Moses expressly declared himself opposed to it? 
According to a narrative in the Book of Judges, a grandson of Moses, 
Jonathan ben Gershom, served as a priest at Dan in a temple in which a 
graven image of Jahveh was placed : would the commandment of the law- 
giver have been broken in this way by the members of his own family? 
Again, the author of the Books of Kings informs us that Hezekiah ‘ broke 
in pieces the brazen serpent which Moses had made, for unto those days 
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the Israelites had burned incense in honour of that serpent, and it was 
called Nehushtan’ (i.e. brass-god) ; surely this implies that Moses was not 
so averse to images as the Pentateuch represents him to have been.” 

Dr. Kuenen might have pushed his argument much further. 
Professedly Christian states grant divorces for very insufficient 
reasons: is it likely that this can be prohibited in the New 
Testament? The Roman Catholic Church forbids its priests to 
marry, and commands its adherents to abstain from meats on 
Fridays and other special seasons: would it do this if 1 Tim. 
iv. 3 were in its canon of faith? The Lord Jesus Christ insti- 
tuted the Eucharist, the bread of which is held up to adoration 
in every celebration of the mass: would even Dr. Kuenen dare 
to hold him responsible for this perversion? And yet this is 
all that he has to say against the Mosaic origin of the second 
commandment; and this is taken back by himself in the very 
next paragraph. He owns that the story of the brazen serpent, 
as every rational man must see at a glance, “signifies very 
little.” “If it proves anything it proves only this, that the 
people knew nothing of a Mosaic prohibition so absolute as 
that which appears in the Decalogue.” Will he say the same 
of the more modern worshippers of saintly relics? He adds: 
“The same applies to the other two facts to which we referred 
above. .. . The existene of the bull-worship is no sufficient 
argument against the supposition that Moses forbade any 
image of Jahveh. But the fact that this form of Jahveh- 
worship continued to exist undisturbed is very difficult to re- 
concile with that supposition.” It “continued to exist undis- 
turbed,” only as other crimes which are perpetrated in the face 
of the known statute. It was not sanctioned or approved by 
the prophets or other good men. It was openly denounced 
and censured, and the people punished for it by being given 
into the power of their enemies. Dr. Kuenen proceeds: 

“There is one fact of which we may not lose sight in this investigation. 
From the Mosaic times downward there always existed in Israel a worship 
of Jahveh without an image. Scarcely any tradition of Hebrew antiquity 
is better guaranteed than that which derives the Ark of Jahveh from the 
Lawgiver himself. . . . If Moses believed this (viz. that the Ark was the 
abode of Jahveh), and accordingly offered the common sacrifices before the 


Ark, then he himself certainly did not erect an image of Jahveh, much less 
ordained the use of one.” 





His conclusion is that while Moses opposed the use of 
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Jahveh-images indirectly, the prohibition of them ‘was not 
decreed by him, but at a much later period, although it was 
done in conformity with his spirit ;” a conclusion which must 
be accepted, if at all, upon his sole ipse divit. 


Dr. Dillmann’ gives the following compact statement of the 
case :— 


“Tt cannot with good reason be maintained that such a prohibition, 
involving the idea of the impossibility of making any representation of God, 
as well as his invisibility and spirituality, is too advanced for Moses’ time 
and his stage of knowledge, and therefore cannot have been given by him, 
but must have been first introduced into the Decalogue at a much later 
date, Apart from Ex. xxxii., where the narrative attributes to Moses a 
clear perception of the unlawfulness of an image of Jehovah, it is certain, 
in the first place, that in the traditions of their fathers a cultus without 
images is ascribed to the patriarchs ; and secondly, that in the post-Mosaic 
period it was a recognised principle, at least at the central sanctuary of the 
entire people, and at the temple of Solomon, that no representation was to 
be made of Jehovah. The worship of an image of Jehovah at Sinai 
(Ex. xxxii.), in the time of the Judges, and in the kingdom of the ten 
tribes, does not prove that the prohibition of images was unknown, but 
only that it was very difficult to secure its proper recognition by the mass 
of the people, especially of the northern tribes, who were more Canaan- 
itishly disposed. Or rather, it was for centuries an object of contention 
between the stricter and the more lax party,—the latter holding that it 
forbade only the images of false gods, the former that it likewise forbade 
any image of Jehovah. Prophets such as Amos and Hosea, who contended 
against the images of the calves at Bethel and at Dan, never announce the 
principle that no representation can be made of Jehovah as anything new, 
but simply presuppose it as known. However far we go back in the post- 
Mosaic history, we find it already existing, at least as practically carried 
into effect at the central sanctuary ; from whom, then, can it have pro- 
ceeded but from the legislator, Moses himself?” 


Dr. Robertson Smith does not explicitly deny the antiquity 
of the Decalogue, nor the right of the second commandment 
to a place in it, but he more than once expresses himself in a 
manner that appears to lead in that direction :— 


“The principle of the second commandment, that Jehovah is not to be 
worshipped by images, which is often appealed to as containing the most 
characteristic peculiarity of Mosaism, cannot, in the light of history, be 


1 Die Biicher Exodus und Leviticus, pp. 208, 209. 

* As a specimen of the fairness of Wellhausen’s statements, compare his 
remark, article “Israel,” p. 406: ‘‘ Images of the Deity were exhibited in 
all three places [Jerusalem, Bethel, and Dan], and indeed in every place 
where a house of God was found.” 
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viewed as having had so fundamental a place in the religion of early Israel” 
(p. 63). “Ifthe prophecy of Hosea stood alone it would be reasonable to think 
that this attack on the images of the popular religion was simply based on 
the second commandment. But when we contrast it with the absolute silence 
of earlier prophets we can hardly accept this explanation as adequate” 
(p. 176). Hosea does not condemn the worship of the calves because idols 
are forbidden by the Law; he excludes the calves from the sphere of true 
religion because the worship which they receive has no affinity to the true 
attitude of Israel to Jehovah” (p. 177). 


How he can say that “Amos never speaks of the golden 
calves as the sin of the northern sanctuaries” (p. 140) is 
unaccountable, since this prophet expressly groups together as 
objects of the divine judgment, “they that swear by the sin of 
Samaria, and say, Thy god, O Dan, liveth, and, The manner 
of Beersheba liveth” (Am. viii. 14). The god of Dan can be 
nothing but the golden calf; and the sin of Samaria is the 
same thing, for they that swear by it, say, “ By the life of thy 
god, O Dan.” It is called the sin of Samaria as the object of 
idolatrous worship to both the capital and the kingdom; in 
like manner Hosea calls it the calf of Samaria (Hos. viii. 5, 
6 ; comp. also Deut. ix. 21). The Doctor, in disregard of the 
connection, thinks that Amos alludes rather to the Ashera in 
Samaria (2 Kings xiii. 6). 3ut why upon his principles, 
Amos should inveigh against this, even if it were still there in 
his time, is not so clear; for we are told! that this is one of 
“the old marks of a sanctuary .. . which had been used by 
the patriarchs and continued to exist in sanctuaries of Jehovah 
down to the eighth century,” and the prohibition of which in 
Deuteronomy “is one of the clearest proofs” that this book 
is posterior to Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. The terms in which 
Amos, with distinct allusion to the second commandment 
(Ex. xx. 4), expresses his contempt and abhorrence of the objects 
of Israel’s idolatrous worship, “ which ye made to yourselves” 
(v. 26), equally cover the golden calves, and include them in 
the same category of man-made divinities. (Comp. Hos. viii. 6.) 
He also very plainly declares that Jehovah was not to be 
found at Bethel (v. 5), which cannot be interpreted differently 
from the precisely similar language of Hosea iv. 15; that to 
worship at Bethel was to transgress (Am. iv. 4); that its altars 
were specially obnoxious to the divine judgment (iii. 14), while 


» The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 353. 
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Zion and Jerusalem was Jehovah’s earthly abode (i. 2). When 
these passages are viewed in connection with those first cited, 
it is plain that the idolatry of the calves is prominent in his 
thoughts in these denunciations. 

Elisha’s attitude to the golden calves is shown by the 
message which he sent to Jehu (2 Kings ix. 9), in which he 
repeated the very words of Elijah (1 Kings xxi. 22). When 
Jehoram, who had “put away the image of Baal that his 
father Ahab had made” and adhered simply to the worship 
of the calves (2 Kings iii. 2, 3), sought the aid of Elisha 
in perilous circumstances, the prophet’s response was: “ What 
have I to do with thee? Get thee to the prophets of 
thy father, and to the prophets of thy mother. ... As the 
Lord of hosts liveth, before whom I stand, were it not that I 
regard the presence of Jehoshaphat king of Judah, I would not 
look toward thee, nor see thee”? (vers. 13, 14). It is alsoa 
significant fact that it was children of Bethel that mocked 
Elisha, and upon whom he pronounced his fatal curse (ii. 23, 
24). In that seat of image-worship, the children had caught 
the bitter feelings of their elders towards the aged prophet of 
the Lord. It is further a suggestive circumstance that it is 
precisely in the kingdom of the ten tribes that the prophets 
assume such unwonted prominence, and that such full and 
striking narratives are given of their labours as these of Elijah, 
Elisha, and the sons of the prophets under their superinten- 
dence. Whether the record is accepted as true, or dismissed 
as legendary, it nevertheless shows, in contrast with the dearth 
of like stories in Judah, that either in the plan of God or in 
the general sense of the people there was a peculiarity in the 
state of affairs in Ephraim which did not exist in Judah, and 
which demanded a measure of prophetic interference and 
activity in the one, that was not requisite in the other. 

The way in which the worship of the calves was regarded 
by other and earlier prophets has been shown already ; so 
that all objection to the prior existence of the second com- 
mandment on that score is fully set aside. 


1 And this though the king, both in his exciamation (ver. 10) and in his 
appeal to the prophet (ver. 13), confessed his belief in the supreme govern- 
ment of Jehovah. ‘The Lord hath called these three kings together, to 
deliver them into the hand of Moab.” 
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Wellhausen’s third objection to the authenticity of the 
Decalogue is :— 


“(3.) The essentially and necessarily national character of the older 
phases of the religion of Jehovah completely disappears in the quite uni- 
versal code of morals which is given in the Decalogue as the fundamental law 
of Israel ; but the entire series of religious personalities throughout the 
period of the Judges and the Kings—from Deborah, who praised Jael’s 
treacherous act of murder, to David, who caused his prisoners of war to be 
sawn asunder and burnt—make it very difficult to believe that the religion 
of Israel was from the outset one of a specifically moral character. The 
true spirit of the old religion may be gathered much more truly from Judg. v. 
than from Ex. xx.” 


Dr. Robertson Smith has relieved us from the necessity of 
replying to this objection. In opposition to both Wellhausen 
and Duhm, he affirms in the most positive manner that the 
religion of Israel was moral from the beginning, and that its 
specific character was determined by the exalted nature of 
Jehovah himself; by which he means the living, acting per- 
sonality of the Most High, and not barely the conceptions 
formed of him by his worshippers :— 


“ The real difference between the religion of Jehovah and the religion of 
the nations . . . lies in the personal character of Jehovah, and in the 
relations, corresponding to his character, which he seeks to maintain with 
his people. Properly speaking, the heathen deities have no personal charac- 
ter . . . in the sense of a fixed and independent habit of will. The attri- 
butes ascribed to them were a mere reflex of the attributes of their 
worshippers. . . . The god always remained on the same ethical level with 
his people. . . . Not so Jehovah. . . . He had a will and purpose of his 
own,—a purpose rising above the current ideas of his worshippers, and a 
will directed with steady consistency to a moral aim. . . . All his dealings 
with Israel were directed to lead the people on to higher things than their 
natural character inclined towards, To know Jehovah and to serve him 
aright involved a moral effort” (pp. 66, 67). “ When we speak of Jehovah 
as displaying a consistent character in his sovereignty over Israel, we neces- 
sarily imply that Israel’s religion is a moral religion, that Jehovah is a God 
of righteousness, whose dealings with his people follow an ethical standard ” 
(p. 71) 


And the difficulty which Wellhausen deduces from the low 
moral standard and conduct of certain Old Testament worthies 
is dealt with in the following manner :— 


“The fundamental superiority of the Hebrew religion does not lie in the 
particular system of social morality that it enforces, but in the more absolute 
and self-consistent righteousness of the Divine Judge. . . . There are many 
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things in the social order of the Hebrews, such as polygamy, blood-revenge, 
slavery, the treatment of enemies, which do not correspond with the highest 
ideal morality, but belong to an imperfect social state, or, as the Gospel puts 
it, were tolerated for the hardness of the people’s hearts. But, with all this, 
the religion of Jehovah put morality on a far sounder basis than any other 
religion did, because in it the righteousness of Jehovah as a God enforcing 
the known laws of morality was conceived as absolute, and as showing itself 
absolute, not in a future state, but upon earth. . . . There was no ground 
to ascribe to him less than absolute sovereignty and absolute righteousness. 
If the masses lost sight of those great qualities, and assimilated his nature 
to that of the Canaanite deities, the prophets were justified in reminding 
them that Jehovah was Israel’s God before they knew the Baalim, and that 
he had then showed himself a God far different from these” (pp. 73, 74). 


Wellhausen’s fourth and last objection is :— 


“(4.) It is extremely doubtful whether the actual monotheism which is 
undoubtedly presupposed in the universal moral precepts of the Decalogue 
could have formed the foundation of a national religion. It was first 
developed out of the national religion at the downfall of the nation, and 
thereupon kept its hold upon the people in an artificial manner by means of 


the idea of a covenant formed by the God of the universe with, in the first 
instance, Israel alone.” 


No further reply seems necessary to an allegation so purely 
subjective, than that Professor Wellhausen’s opinion is no law 
to other persons. 

If, then, anything whatever is certainly known of the 
Mosaic age, it is indubitably established that the Mosaic ark 
contained tables of stone on which were engraved the Ten 
Commandments. These were treasured in the most sacred 
apartment of the sanctuary. They formed the basis of the 
covenant between Jehovah and Israel. They were the funda- 
mental law of the commonwealth of Israel, by which all 
further enactments were regulated, and to which they were 
supplementary. ‘They were believed to have emanated directly, 
and even verbally, from Jehovah himself, and to have been by 
him recorded in stone to indicate their perpetual, binding 
force. This sacred ark, with its precious contents, was safely 
guarded until the time of Solomon, when it was transferred to 
the temple (1 Kings viii. 6-9, 21; 2 Chron. v. 7-10; vi. 11, 
41). It is still spoken of in the time of Jeremiah (iii. 16), and 
the covenant on stone, which it contained, was only to be super- 
seded by the law written on the heart (xxxi. 32, 33; see also 
2 Chron. xxxv. 3). Under these circumstances it is impossible 
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that these commandments should not have been carefully and 
accurately preserved and transmitted. The positive state- 
ments in the Pentateuch itself that Moses wrote certain laws, 
Dr. Robertson Smith’ seeks to limit to the Decalogue, but in 
so doing acknowledges that there is definite and explicit 
testimony that he did at least write it. Two copies of these 
commandments exist, attached to different codes of laws, and, 
with unimportant variations, are identical throughout. If 
monumental and historical evidence is of any worth, these are 
the very commandments delivered to Moses. And this conclu- 
sion is not to be set aside by conjectures of the critics, which 
have not even the pretence of any evidence to support them.” 

These things being so, some important consequences follow. 
The sacredness of Horeb to Elijah sprang from the giving of 
the Ten Commandments on its summit ; and his recognition of 
the God of Horeb is in diametrical opposition to the worship 
of the calves. 

But there are also two other deductions which have a much 
wider reach. First, Moses had a far more exalted conception 
of Jehovah than is allowed to him in these Lectures. The God 
of the Ten Commandments is a being of whom no image or 
representation can be made ; the Creator of heaven and earth 
and sea, and all that in them is; the exclusive object of Israel’s 
worship ; a God of truth, punishing iniquity, and who lays his 
demands upon the affections and not merely upon the outward 
conduct, expecting the love of his worshippers, and forbidding 
them to covet the possessions of others. The religion of Israel 
began on this high plane, so far as divine revelation and 
requirements are concerned. And the prophets, instead of 
evolving a spiritual religion from mere political ethics, or 
something lower still, simply recalled the people to this ancient 
standard, and enforced upon their contemporaries what had 
already been taught by Moses. 


1 The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 331. 

* Such assertions as these of Wellhausen cannot be dignified by the name 
of proofs, unless his word is to be taken in lieu of evidence: ‘‘ Some passages 
of the Decalogue have a Deuteronomic tinge, e.g. ‘thy stranger that is within 
thy gates’ (Ex. xx. 10), ‘out of the house of bondage’ (ver. 2), and the 
whole of ver. 6.” How does he know but that, on the other hand, Deutero- 
nomy received its tinge from the Decalogue? ‘ The reason for the law of 
the Sabbath in ver. 11 first came from the last redacteur of the Pentateuch.” 
—Jahrhbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie, xxi. p. 558. 
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Secondly, the Decalogue affords palpable instances of laws 
well known, and of the highest authority, which were flagrantly 
disregarded. Every apostasy to Baal and Ashtoreth in the 
period of the Judges was in open violation of the first command- 
ment. It was, as Dr. Robertson Smith concedes, a falling away 
to the service of the gods of their enemies, which endangered 
the very existence of the religion of Jehovah. It was a 
departure from the fundamental law of Israel, even on the low 
ground assumed by the critics themselves that Jehovah was 
but a national deity like Chemosh or Milcom. And if Ahab 
could persuade himself that worshipping the god of a friendly 
state was no violation of this commandment, this is but a fresh 
illustration of the point in question. The second command- 
ment was broken by Aaron at the very foot of Sinai, by the 
idolater Micah and the renegade Danites, and by the ten tribes 
which followed Jeroboam in the worship of the calves. If 
there could be these notorious violations of covenant laws, cut 
in stone and deposited in the ark, what becomes of the argu- 
ment that the non-existence of a statute may be inferred from 
the persistent disregard of it ? 
rs These two principles, thus established, completely overturn 
this recent critical hypothesis from its foundations, and de- 
molish its reconstructed history of Israel’s religion. The ark 
of the covenant is an invincible argument of its utter falsity. 

Dr. Robertson Smith undertakes (p. 109) to divide the 
histories of the Old Testament into distinct groups, and to 
assign to each a separate legal standard according to the period 
in which it was written :— 

“The latest history in the Books of Chronicles presupposes the whole 
Pentateuch ; the main thread of the Books of Kings accepts the standard 
of the Book of Deuteronomy, but knows nothing of the Levitical legislation ; 
and older narratives now incorporated in the Kings—as, for example, the 
histories of Elijah and Elisha, which every one can see to be ancient and 
distinct documents—know nothing of the Deuteronomic law of the one 
altar, and, like Elijah himself, are indifferent even to the worship of the 
golden calves. These older narratives, with the greater part of the Books of 
Samuel and Judges, accept as fitting and normal a stamp of worship closely 
modelled on the religion of the patriarchs as it is depicted in Genesis, or 
based on the ancient law of Ex. xx. 24, where Jehovah promises to meet 
with his people and bless them at the altars of earth or unhewn stone 


which stand in ali corners of the land, on every spot where Jehovah has set 
a memorial of his name.” 
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The histories of Elijah and Elisha are not indifferent to the 
worship of the golden calves; and they would not have been 
modelled on the religion of the patriarchs if they were. In the 
entire lives of these two prophets there is but one recorded 
act of sacrifice, the miraculous test of Jehovah’s Godhead at 
Carmel. If a sweeping conclusion is to be drawn from this 
single fact, it would certainly be as natural to infer that they 
chose to abstain from sacrifice on ordinary occasions, inasmuch 
as they were debarred from the central sanctuary, as that they 
actually did sacrifice in various parts of the land, though this 
is nowhere intimated in the narrative. 

It is plainly, however, a venturesome affirmation that Deu- 
teronomy was unknown, or even the Levitical law, when these 
narratives were framed. LElijah’s first word to the idolatrous 
king, “'There shall be no rain” (1 Kings xvii. 1), is in precise 
conformity with the threatening in Deut. xi. 16, 17. The 
material for sacrifice and its manipulation (xviii. 23, 33), 
accords with the requirements of the law, even to the use of 
its technical terms (Lev. i. 6-8 ; ix. 16); its time was fixed by 
that of the daily meat-offering (xviii. 29, 36), which was pre- 
sented both evening and morning (2 Kings iii. 20), agreeably 
to Ex. xxix. 38-41; its consumption by fire from the Lord 
(xviii. 24, 38) has its counterpart in Lev. ix. 24. Indeed, 
almost all the miracles in these narratives bear a striking re- 
semblance to those of the Pentateuch; ey. the supernatural 
supply of food (xvii. 6; xix. 6; comp. Ex. xvi. 12) and of 
water (2 Kings iii. 17 ; comp. Num. xx. 8); necessary things 
made to last for an indefinite period (1 Kings xvii. 14; comp. 
Deut. xxix. 5); fire to consume the prophet’s adversaries 
(2 Kings i. 10, 12; comp. Num. xi. 1; xvi. 35); the Lord’s 
“taking” him to heaven (ii. 3 ff.; comp. Gen. v. 24); dividing 
the Jordan (ii. 8,14; comp. Ex. xiv. 21; Josh. iv. 23); healing 
the waters (ii. 21; comp. Ex. xv. 25); the promise of a son to 
the Shunammite (iv. 16; comp. Gen. xviii. 10); the infliction 
of leprosy on Gehazi (v. 27; comp. Num. xii. 10"); the healing 
of Naaman (v. 10; comp. Num. xii. 13; Lev. xiv. 7, 8); 
guarded by angels (vi. 17; comp. Gen. xxxii. 1, 2); smiting 

1 “Leprous as snow” occurs only in these passages and in Ex. iv. 6. 


And in some other instances here adduced the identity of characteristic 
expressions adds force to the similarity of the incidents. 
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with blindness (vi. 18; comp. Gen. xix. 11). Even if it should 
be charged that these are legends and not real occurrences, 
such stories could only have originated among a people familiar 
with the narratives of the Pentateuch. The slaughter of the 
priests of Baal (1 Kings xviii. 40) was in obedience to Deut. 
xiii. 9, xvii. 5. Elijah’s visit to Horeb implies all that made 
this mountain sacred at the time of the Exodus, and his fast 
of forty days and forty nights (xix. 8) has its parallel in Ex. 
xxxiv. 28. The law concerning one devoted to utter destruc- 
tion (xx. 42) is found Lev. xxvii. 29. Naboth’s refusal to part 
with his vineyard (xxi. 3) is based on Lev. xxv. 23; comp. 
Num. xxxvi. 8, 9. The forms of law were observed in the 
judicial murder of Naboth (xxi. 10). The accusation was 
based on Ex. xxii. 28, which Dr. Robertson Smith considers 
ancient; but the two witnesses are in conformity with Num. 
xxxv, 30, Deut. xvii. 6, 7, xix.15; and the mode of inflicting 
the sentence with Deut. xiii. 10, xxvii. 5. Micaiah (xxii. 17) 
adopts the language of Moses (Num. xxvii. 17), and, ver. 28, 
declares his readiness to abide by the test given of a true 
prophet (Deut. xviii. 22). The double portion which Elisha 
asks (2 Kings ii. 9), was the legal inheritance of a first-born 
son (Deut. xxi 17). The infliction upon the children at 
Bethel (ver. 24) is in accordance with Lev. xxvi. 22. Persons 
were made servants for debt (iv. 1; comp. Lev. xxv. 39, 40). 
The Sabbath and new-moon were observed (iv. 23 ; see Lev. 
xxiii. 3; Num. xxviii. 11), and presentation was made of the 
first-fruits (iv. 42;) see Num. xviii. 12, 13; Deut. xviii. 4, 5); 
but, in the absence of a lawful sanctuary, the “ holy convoca- 
tion” assembled about the prophet, and his devout adherents 
brought the first-fruits to him as to one who, for the time, 
“ministered in the name of the Lord.” 2 Kings v. 7 borrows 
from Deut. xxxii. 39. The king, no doubt, recognised in the 
horrid transaction (vi. 28, 29) the fulfilment of Lev. xxvi. +», 
Deut. xxviii. 53, and was the more exasperated against Elisha 
in consequence. “Make windows in heaven” (vii. 2, 19) 
alludes to Gen. vii. 11, and is equivalent to saying, “Send a 
deluge of bread.” The law of leprosy was enforced even in a 
time of siege (vii. 3; comp. Lev. xiii. 46; Num. v. 2). 

1 The word translated “full ears of corn” occurs nowhere else, in this 
sense, outside of the Levitical law (Lev. ii. 14; xxiii. 14). 
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Now, it is not here affirmed that any one of these allusions, or 
all taken together, amount to an invincible demonstration of 
the existence of Deuteronomy and of the Levitical law before 
the time of Elijah and Elisha, or that they admit of no other 
possible explanation ; but it is safe to say that these allusions 
are as numerous and clear as could reasonably be expected if 
Deuteronomy and Leviticus were then already known; that 
no prejudice can possibly arise against the common belief on 
this subject from any deficiency in such allusions; and that 
the presumption which they naturally create in its favour is 
not to be magisterially set aside, but only by the production 
of counter evidence of a decisive nature, and this does not 
exist. 

The Doctor tells us further that “the main thread of the 
Books of Kings . . . knows nothing of the Levitical legislation.” 
It has always been thought difficult to prove a negative; but 
the critics do it without the slightest trouble. Any witness 
who did not see the culprit commit the deed, ought, in their 
judgment, to convince the jury of his innocence. It would 
certainly be very stupid in any one to adduce the absence of 
classical quotations from the volume before us in proof that 
the Doctor knows nothing of the classics. He abstained from 
such quotations simply because he found no occasion to make 
them in the course of his discussion. If the sacred historian 
had no reason for speaking of the distinctive requirements of 
the Levitical law, the fact of his not mentioning them has no 
significance. His silence respecting them is no argument that 
he was not aware of their existence, or that he did not recog- 
nise their binding authority. No adverse conclusion can be 
drawn unless something is positively said, which is incom- 
patible with the existence of the law or with the writer’s 
knowledge of its existence. 

But do the Books of Kings, in fact, know nothing of the 
Levitical law? The elaborate description of Solomon’s 
temple and its vessels (1 Kings vi. vii.), and the entry into it 
of the glory of the Lord (viii. 10, 11), presupposes the account 
of the Mosaic tabernacle and its furniture (Ex. xxv. ff.; 
xxxvi. ff). The correspondence, not only in general plan but 
in a multitude of details, is so exact and pervading that one 
must of necessity have been derived from the other. The 
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— 


temple is either an enlarged tabernacle, built of more solid 
materials ; or else the tabernacle is reduced in size from the 
temple, so as to be capable of being transported from place to 
place. The most radical critics do not shrink from the latter 
alternative. They do not hesitate to assert that the account 
in Exodus of the Mosaic tabernacle is altogether fictitious ; 
that it is a purely imaginary structure, to which no reality 
ever corresponded; that its measures and arrangements are 
mere deductions from the temple of Solomon. But altogether 
apart from such a wholesale and unwarrantable challenge of 
the truthfulness of a narrative, which has every appearance of 
being historical, and has always been so regarded, no motive 
has ever been shown for such a fiction. It must surely have 
been a most dreary exercise of the imagination to figure out 
all the boards and curtains and coverings and loops and taches 
and pillars and sockets and bars and hooks and fillets and 
hangings, and to record them in long and wearisome detail, 
as though each minute particular was of the utmost conse- 
quence, when, in point of fact, the whole thing was utterly 
baseless ; and the building, in regard to which so much pains 
was taken to invent and circulate a false account, had ceased 
to exist ages before, and was no longer of any present, practical 
interest. But if these details are real and genuine, and re- 
present the actual tabernacle of Moses, then this portion of 
the Levitical law, at least, must have been in the possession 
not only of the author of Kings, but of the architect of 
Solomon’s temple. 

Further, the altar in use before the temple was built had 
horns (1 Kings i. 50, 51; il. 28), and accordingly was conformed 
to the regulation, Ex. xxvii. 2. Solomon’s temple was com- 
pleted in the eighth month of the year (1 Kings vi. 38); but 
in order to add impressiveness to its dedication, this was fixed 
at the time of the annual feast in the seventh month (viii. 2). 
Jeroboam changed the month in the northern kingdom, thus 
fixing the feast on the fifteenth day of the eighth month 
(1 Kings xii. 32, 33). The proper time for its celebration 
was therefore, according to the Book of Kings, the fifteenth 
day of the seventh month, as it is defined Lev. xxiii. 34 ; Num. 
xxix. 12. Neither the month nor the day is named in Deutero- 
nomy (see xvi. 13 ff.) ; and according to the critics this is one 
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of the later innovations of the Levitical law, the day of the 
observance having previously been free, and regulated by the 
season. We are also told that there is no indication of a 
priestly hierarchy in Deuteronomy, that all Levites could be 
priests, and all stood upon a level. But 2 Kings xii. 10, xxii. 
4, 8, make mention of the high priest; xxiii. 4, xxv. 18, of 
priests of the second order; and 1 Kings viii. 4, of priests and 
Levites as distinct classes. We also read repeatedly of Abiathar 
the priest, Zadok the priest, Jehoiada the priest, Urijah the 
priest, Hilkiah the priest, who were successively at the head 
of the sacerdotal body. All this is manifestly governed by the 
Levitical law. According to 2 Kings xxiii. 9, the direction given 
in Deut. xviii. 6-8, as the Doctor interprets it,’ was disobeyed, 
which is a fresh reason for questioning the accuracy of his 
interpretation. But apart from this, unleavened bread is here 
spoken of as the provision of priests; of this Deuteronomy 
says nothing, but we find it stated over and over in Lev. ii. 10, 
11, vi. 16-18, vii. 10, x. 12. In 2 Kings xii. 16,” the trespass 
and sin offerings are spoken of, which are peculiar to the 
Levitical law ; so are the meat-offerings (1 Kings viii. 64), and 
the morning and evening daily sacrifice, and the sprinkling of 
sacrificial blood (2 Kings xvi. 13,15). King Uzziah, when a 
leper, was dealt with (2 Kings xv. 5) according to the law, 
Lev. xiii. 46, which is alluded to but not given in Deut. xxiv. 8. 

So far, therefore, from the Books of Kings knowing nothing 
of the Levitical legislation, and accepting only the standard of 
the Book of Deuteronomy, they follow the law of Leviticus 
whenever they have occasion to mention anything which falls 
within the scope of that law. They show acquaintance with 
its sanctuary, its calendar, its priesthood, and its ritual. That 
critic must be hard to please who asks for anything more. 

1 The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 362. 

* This passage speaks of “ trespass-offering money and sin-offering money.” 
The former admits of a ready explanation (Lev. v. 15-19; Num. v. 7,8). 
What is meant by sin-offering money is more doubtful. It has been con- 
jectured to be money given to the priest for the purchase of the victim, a 
portion of which became his perquisite in return for this service, or a gift 
voluntarily bestowed upon the officiating priest (Num. v. 10). But, however 
this may be, the Doctor's idea, that it was a money-equivalent paid by the 
transgressor for his sin, is palpably false. This has no analogy in the whole 
Old Testament, is abhorrent to all Israelitish ideas, and is justly characterised 


by himself as “a gross case of simony” {7'he Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church, p. 251). 
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When, in the paragraph already quoted, the Doctor finds 
allusion in “the ancient law of Ex. xx. 24,” to “the altars of 
earth or unhewn stone which stand in all corners of the land,” 
he is plainly substituting his own interpretation of the law for 
the law itself. That surely would not be “closely modelled on 
the religion of the patriarchs as it is depicted in Genesis :” 
for the patriarchal family was a unit, and offered its worship 
at a single altar. Though in their wanderings altars were 
successively reared by them in various places, each was for the 
time their exclusive sanctuary. Nor does it correspond any 
better with the state of things in the time of Moses. The ark 
of Jehovah then “led the march of Israel.” The Doctor speaks 
of “the first beginnings of [Israel’s] national organisation 
centering in the sanctuary of the ark.” “The sanctuary of 
Jehovah” was “the final seat of judgment” (p. 36). And he 
strenuously insists upon the vast importance of the national 
sense of unity thus created in its contrast with “a multitude 
of local cults without national significance” (p. 40). If now 
this law was given to Moses at Sinai, as it claims to have been 
(Ex. xx. 22 ff.), and was written and acted upon by Moses 
himself (xxiv. 4), and specific injunctions were given by him 
in respect to it (Deut. xxvii. 5, 6) which were obeyed by his 
successor (Josh. viii. 30, 31), and through all this period, by 
the Doctor’s own admission, the host of Israel had but one 
central sanctuary, the sanctuary of the ark, and if, furthermore, 
the consciousness of national unity thus produced was of vital 
consequence to Israel as a people, and as the people of Jehovah, 
—we surely have a right to assume that the law is to be 
interpreted in conformity with the circumstances in which 
it was enacted, and with the practice of Moses himself 
under it. 

If, further, the language of the statute be examined, there 
is nothing in it to require the assumption that a plurality of 
co-existing altars is intended. The terms are in the singular 
number throughout—an altar of earth, an altar of stone, mine 
altar, place (not “places,” as in the Authorised Version)— 
and are quite consistent with the view that but one altar 
at a time was meant at each successive place of encampment, 
or wherever God might subsequently appoint. If a multi- 
plicity of altars, as opposed to one common sanctuary for all 
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Israel, is denoted by this law, this cannot be inferred from the 
language used. It can only be established by proving that 
in actual fact Jehovah recorded his name at different places 
simultaneously. The whole matter was governed by fixed 
principles and rigidly confined within plainly marked limits. 
Unlimited discretion was never accorded to men to build altars 
and establish sanctuaries at their own pleasure or convenience. 
And, apart from supernatural manifestations or extraordinary 
emergencies, there was from Moses, to Malachi but one 
divinely sanctioned and permanent sanctuary, the sanctuary 
of the ark, and but one legitimate altar of sacrifice, the altar 
in its court. 

But, we are told (p. 393), “ the climax of absurdity is 
reached” when this law of an altar of earth or of whole stones 
is regarded as comprehending the brazen altar of the taber- 
nacle and the temple. It is not easy to see wherein the 
absurdity lies. The construction of the altar remains unchanged. 
It is simply encased in a frame overlaid with brass, to mark 
it as belonging to the tabernacle court, of which brass was the 
dominant and characteristic metal ; and likewise to suggest 
that the altar, renewed at each station on their march, was 
still substantially the same altar, for it had the same external 
covering, and stood in the same sacred surroundings. That 
neither priests nor worshippers saw any “ absurdity” in this 
appears from the fact that the altar continued to be built of 
“ whole stones according to the law” in each successive temple, 
and as long as the temple stood (1 Mace. iv. 47 ; Josephus, 
Against Apion, i. 22; comp. also his Jewish War, v. 5, 6). 

The Doctor, however (pp. 110-112), thinks himself absolved 
in his discussion of the work of the prophets, from any “ de- 
tailed inquiry as to how much of the Pentateuchal Law was 
already known.” The Pentateuch, even if extant, “ was prac- 
tically a buried book.” The question of its Mosaic authorship is 
accordingly of no significance in the history and religion of 
Israel, and may be left on one side while attention is directed 
to things that “had practical place and recognition in Israel.” 


“We have not found occasion to speak of Moses as the author of a 
written code, and to inquire how much his code contained, because the his- 
tory itself makes it plain that his central importance for early Israel did 
not lie in his writings, but in his practical office as a judge who stood for 
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the people before God, and brought their hard cases before Him at the 
sanctuary” (Ex. xviii. 19 ; xxxiii. 9 seq.). 

Can, then, the bare fact that Moses exercised the office of 
judge, and was the medium of divine communications to the 
people, be so important, and yet the judgments which he 
actually rendered, and the messages which he delivered to the 
people as from God, be of no account ? Can the tribunal at 
the sanctuary have been so weighty an affair, and the regula- 
tions which governed its decisions not worth considering? In 
order to estimate the value of that tribunal, and its influence 
in shaping the current life of Israel, precisely what we most 
need to know is what was the system of justice therein re- 
presented, what sort of cases came before it, and upon what 
principles they were settled. This will give an insight into 
the usages and ideas of the people, and the management of 
their affairs, that can be gained in no other way. The civil 
code introduced by Moses, and the ordinances of worship 
appointed by him, furnish the needed starting-point in the 
study of the institutions and life of Israel. There is just the 
same authority for referring these to Moses as there is for be- 
lieving that he acted as judge and leader of Israel in their 
coming forth from Egypt. The whole subsequent history un- 
folds from this fixed point, is determined by it, and cannot be 
properly understood without it. The Pentateuch was not a 
“ buried book ” because some of its statutes may not have been 
rigidly enforced in all the troublous and degenerate periods 
that followed. The very statutes that were temporarily ob- 
scured are needed to set those periods of defection in their true 
light. What would be thought of that historian of Roman Law 
who should set aside all consideration of the code of Justinian, 
because in the disorders and distractions of later ages some of 
its provisions were temporarily overborne, and ouly slowly 
rose to full recognition again in later jurisprudence ? 

But the Doctor presents us with an @ priori argument, 
which easily disposes of the whole matter and obviates the 
necessity of a laborious examination into the facts :— 


“Tt is perfectly clear that the great mass of Levitical legislation, with its 
ritual entirely constructed for the sanctuary of the ark and the priests of 
the house of Aaron, cannot have had practical currency and recognition in 
the northern kingdom. The priests could not have stultified themselves by 
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accepting the authority of a code according to which their whole worship 
was schismatic. . . . The same argument proves that the code of Deutero- 
nomy was unknown, for it also treats all the northern sanctuaries as 
schismatic and heathenish, acknowledging but one place of lawful pilgrim- 
age for all the seed of Jacob.” 


And so it might be argued that no rogue would ever stultify 
himself in a court of justice by admitting the validity of laws 
which make hima criminal and pronounce his doom, The 
ten tribes had undoubtedly the most powerful inducements 
to deny and to renounce the authority of the laws of Moses, if - 
it was possible for them to do so. But if we find them living 
under these very institutions, only modified by being blended 
with their idolatry; if we find evidence, in their departures 
from Mosaic requirements, that they nevertheless confess their 
divine original and their binding obligation ; then the stren 
of their motive to do otherwise but renders the confession 
that is wrung from them more significant. The question of 
the genuineness of the Mosaic legislation is all-important in 
its bearing on all the subsequent stages of Israelitish history, 
and is only to be settled by a direct appeal to the facts in the 
case. : 

We are referred in these Lectures (p. 117) to two chapters in 
the Bible as authority for the state of things in the northern 
kingdom,—Deut. xxxiii., “the so-called blessing of Moses,” 
and Josh. xxiv. It is refreshing to find some firm footing in 
this dismal quagmire, to which everything has been reduced 
by the critics. And there are two points in these chapters 
which are well worthy of consideration. The priesthood is 
distinctly attributed to Levi (Deut. xxxiii. 8, 10), and notwith- 
standing this the fact is that in the ten tribes the priests were: 
taken indiscriminately from all the people, and “ were not of 
the sons of Levi” (1 Kings xii. 31; xiii. 33). And Josh. xxiv. 
26 tells us of “the book of the law of God,” which was already 
in existence in the time of Joshua, for he wrote in it an account 
of that solemn day which was passed in Shechem. So that 
Israel, halting between Jehovah and Baal in the days of 
Elijah, was confessedly in possession of the book of the law of 
God and of Joshua’s serious and tender admonitions. 

And here we must join issue with the statement on page. 
115 :— 
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“In the time of Amos and Hosea the truest hearts and best thinkers of 
Israel did not yet interpret Jehovah’s dealings with his people in the light 
of the Deuteronomic and Levitical laws ; they did not judge of Israel's 
obedience by the principle of the one sanctuary or the standard of Aaronic 
ritual,” 


This is not to be decided magisterially by one flourish of the 
pen. Let us put together the scattered hints which these 
prophets afford us on this subject, that we may obtain, as far 
as we can, an accurate idea of the divine standard of duty which 
then prevailed. According to Amos ii. 4, the great crime of 
Judah, for which a terrible penalty awaits them that the Lord 
will not turn away, is that “ they have despised the law of the 
Lord, and have not kept his commandments.” Hosea (viii. 1), 
in the name of God, denounces swift vengeance upon Israel, 
“because they have transgressed my covenant, and trespassed 
against my law.” This “law of Jehovah,” then, to which both 
these prophets alike appeal, was common to both kingdoms, 
and both were culpable and obnoxious to the severest judgments 
for violating it. In Hos. iv. 6, according to the Doctor’s own 
understanding of the verse, the priests are charged with having 
forgotten the law of their God ; and in ver. 5 the prophets are 
involved with them in a like condemnation. “Thus Hosea, 
no less than Amos, places himself in direct opposition to all 
the leaders of the religious life of his nation” (p. 156). 

And yet both priests and prophets are spoken of as charged 
with sacred functions, and are not the objects of an indiscri- 
minate denunciation. The priests were intrusted with the 
administration of the law. It was theirs to declare God’s law 
to the people, and exercise the highest judicial functions under 
it. Hence, when Hosea would by one stroke set forth the 
extreme of presumptuous daring and hopeless obduracy that 
possessed the people, so that it was useless to labour longer 
for their correction, he says (iv. 4), “ Thy people are as they that 
strive with the priest.” The form of expression is peculiar 
and highly significant. The censure which he passes upon 


1 The text of this clause needs no correction, least of all any such bungling 
emendation as those which the Doctor gravely discusses (p. 406). The 
allusion to the priests’ judicial function, coupied with the thought, which at 
once presents itself to the prophet’s mind, of their culpable unfaithfulness 
to this high trust, leads to the denunciation, ver. 5,-— the suppressed thought, 
which links vers. 4 and 5, coming to full expression in ver. 6. 
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the people is not that of resistance to the priesthood ; for, con- 
sidering the character of the priests, as that is described im- 
mediately after, such resistance might be in many cases highly 
commendable. But they are “as they that strive with the 
priest ;” they are compared to bold and reckless men, who 
resist the officers of law, and refuse submission to the authority 
of the supreme tribunal. It was in fact this prerogative of 
the priesthood which gave such fearful point to the charge al- 
ready cited, that they whose duty it was to teach and to enforce 
the law had themselves forgotten it, so that the people were 
destroyed in consequence, and God rejected these unfaithful 
priests from being priests to Him any longer. So, too, while 
the prophets are rebuked and threatened, and there were those 
to whom prophecy was a trade, and whose only concern was 
to get their bread (Am. vii. 12),—just as there were those 
who craved the priest’s office for a living (1 Sam. ii. 36),— 
the sacred character and functions of prophets are dis- 
tinctly set forth. They are immediate messengers of 
(od, to whom he makes confidential disclosures of all his 
purposes (Am. iii. 7), and through whom he declares his will 
and purposes to men (Hos. vi. 5; xii. 10).! Amos (ii. 11, 12) 
includes among God’s distinguishing benefits to Israel his 
raising up prophets of their sons, and charges them with the 
sin of having “commanded the prophets, saying, Prophesy 
not.” Amos, no doubt, intends to associate himself with the 
prophets who were thus obstructed in the performance of their 
divine commission; for, though not by regular profession a 
prophet, nor one of the sons of the prophets, he too had been 
sent by God to prophesy to Israel, and had been interdicted 
from doing it (Am. vii, 15,16). While Hosea and Amos do 
not apply the term “law” to the utterances of the prophets, it 


1 The Doctor tells us (p. 182): ‘The possession of a single true thought 
about Jehovah, not derived from current religious teaching, but springing 
up in the soul as a word from Jehovah himself, is enough to constitute a 
prophet, and lay on him the duty of speaking to Israel what he has learned 
of Israel’s God.” If he means to efface the distinction between the inspira- 
tion of the prophets and the illumination enjoyed by all pious men who are 
led to clearer views of truth and duty through their own devout experiences, 
enlightened by the Holy Ghost,—and further, if he means to deny to the 
prophets any direct and immediate commission from God to speak in his 
name, beyond the general obligation resting on all to impart of that which 
they have received,—then his statement falls below the conception enter- 
tained by Hosea and Amuvs. 
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might be, and it was so applie.l; in Isa. i. 10, “the law of our 
God” is an equivalent expression to “the word of the Lord” 
spoken by the prophet himself. (See also xxx. 9,10.) But 
that the law was something more than the oral instructions of 
the prophets and the judicial decisions of the priests, delivered 
from time to time as occasion required, appears from the fact 
that they could be charged with forgetting it. There must, 
therefore, have been a fixed body of law, independent of and 
superior to those who were appointed to teach or to administer 
it, which neither priest nor prophet could modify or set aside, 
and which was binding on them as on the people. 

The obligation of obedience resting on Israel is further set 
forth by representing this law in the light of a covenant (Hos. 
vi. 7; viii. 1) or solemn engagement between Israel and 
Jehovah, the breach of whose stipulations is a just ground of 
controversy to Jehovah with his people (xii. 2), and calls for 
the exercise of his righteous judgment (v. 1, 11; vi. 5). Hosea 
(i. 2 ff.) further presents it under the image of the marriage 
relation, of which sacred bond their sin was a gross and shame- 
less violation. This covenant union is traced back to the 
Exodus: “I am the Lord thy God from the land of Egypt, and 
thou shalt know no god but me” (Hos. xiii. 4; xii. 9; see also 
xi. 1; Am. iii. 1, 2; ii 10). It is even traced beyond that to 
God’s dealings with their pious ancestor Jacob (Hos. xii. 3, 4). 
The leader out of Egypt, to whose charge the people was com- 
mitted, was a prophet (ver. 13), which implies that God made 
known his will through him. And in its infancy the nation 
cordially responded (Hos. ii. 15). The covenant between 
Jehovah and Israel was accordingly formed in the days of 
Moses ; and of this there is, besides, monumental evidence in 
the existence of the Ark of the covenant. The giving of the 
law began with Moses; whether he gave the law in full, or 
simply made a beginning which was added to and developed 
subsequently, may be left undetermined for the present. 

Of what compass was this law in the time of Hosea and 
Amos? and what did it contain? It is observable that neither 
of these prophets thinks it necessary to expound the require- 
ments of the Jaw or to argue their obligation. They assume 


1 For ‘‘sing,” in the Authorised Version, read “ answer ;” the reference is 
to Ex. xxiv. 3. 
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throughout that these are well known and their binding force 
acknowledged. They deal chiefly in charges of transgression 
and threatenings of punishment. We may take it for granted 
that the sins with which the people are charged are violations 
of this law, and that the virtues whose absence is deplored 
were enjoined by it. One comprehensive word used several 
times by Hosea, and variously rendered “ goodness,” “mercy,” 
and “kindness” (Hos. vi. 4; see margin), embraces both love 
to God and love to man. He heaps together a number of par- 
ticulars (iv. 1, 2): “There is no truth, nor kindness (or piety), 
nor knowledge of God in the land; swearing and lying and 
killing and stealing and committing adultery; they commit 
violence, and blood toucheth blood.” It is plain that this law 
must have embraced such duties of man to his fellow as chas- 
tity and sobriety (Hos. iv. 11; vii. 4,5; Am. ii. 7; vi. 4-6); 
fidelity to engagements (Hos. x. 4); justice, kindness, and 
truth (Hos. x. 12,13; xi. 12; Am. v. 7, 24; vi. 12); upright 
dealing as opposed to fraud and heartless oppression, particu- 
larly of the poor (Hos. vii. 1; xii. 6-8; Am. ii. 6-8; iii. 10; 
iv. 1; v.11; viii. 4-6); and judicial integrity (Am. v. 10, 12, 15). 
The Doctor concedes (p. 113) the existence at this time of “the 
book of the covenant” (Ex. xxi.-xxiii.). “The ordinances of 
this code closely correspond with the indications as to the 
ancient laws of Israel supplied by the older history and the 
prophets. Quite similar, except in some minor details which 
need not now delay us, is another ancient table of laws, pre- 
served in Ex. xxxiv. These two documents may be taken as 
representing the general system of sacred law which had 
practical recognition in the northern kingdom.” 

The prophets, however, deal still more largely and emphati- 
cally with the criminality of the people against Jehovah. 
Duties toward God must, therefore, have had a prominent place 
in the law. Israel is charged with being grossly unfaithful to 
her conjugal relation to Jehovah (Hos. i. 2; v. 7; vi. 7), and 
forsaking him for other lovers (Hos. ii. 7 and passim); and, 
without a figure, with idolatry (Hos. iv. 12, 17; viii. 4; xi. 2, 
xiv. 3, 8); a lack of the true knowledge of God (Hos. iv. 1, 6; 
vi. 6); forgetting God (Hos. ii. 13 ; viii. 14; xiii. 6); not seek- 
ing God (Hos. v. 15; x. 12; Am. v. 4, 6); not waiting for him 
(Hos, xii. 6); not hearkening to him (Hos. ix. 17); rebelling 
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against him (Hos. xiii. 16); profaning his holy name (Am. 
ii. 7); not returning to God after the infliction of judgments 
(Am. iv. 6, 8-11, where there is distinct reference to Deut. iv. 
30; xxx. 2); backsliding from him (Hos, xi. 7; xiv. 4); transi- 
ent piety (Hos. vi. 4); presumptuous trust in God in their 
wickedness (Am. v. 18 ; vi. 1) ; mixing themselves with heathen 
nations, and becoming like them (Hos. vii. 8); placing their 
dependence in a heathen monarch instead of Jehovah (Hos. 
v. 13; vii. 11; viii. 9; xii. 1; xiv. 3). For this they had been 
visited with famine, drought, blasting, mildew and locusts, 
pestilence after the manner of Egypt (comp. Deut. xxviii. 27, 
60), the sword, and overthrow like that of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah (Am. iv. 6-11; comp. Deut. xxix. 23). And still heavier 
judgments were in store for them: the kingdom should come 
to an end (Hos. i. 4; Am. ix. 8), the land be utterly desolated 
(Hos, ii. 3; iv. 3; Am. iii. 11-15); their idolatrous sanctuaries 
destroyed (Hos. x. 2,8; Am. iii. 14; comp. Lev. xxvi. 30), and 
the people exiled (Hos. ix. 3; Am. v. 27). See this identical 
catalogue of evils, Lev. xxvi. 14 ff.; Deut. xxviii. 15 ff. All 
this tends to create the impression that in the law, to which 
these prophets appeal, Israel’s duty to Jehovah of worship and 
service had a greater proportional space accorded to it than is 
the case in Ex. xx.-xxiii. 

Was “the principle of the one sanctuary” included in the 
law to which Hosea and Amos appeal, and by which they 
“judge of Israel’s obedience”? The northern sanctuaries are 
separately and by name denounced as centres of iniquity and 
false worship by both these prophets; and, according to Amos 
i. 2, God’s earthly seat was in Zion and Jerusalem. Hosea in 
express terms exposes the iniquity of the golden calves, as the 
Doctor concedes, though he maintains that this had always 
before been regarded in the ten tribes as a legitimate form of 
the worship of Jehovah, and sanctioned by all preceding 
prophets, as Elijah, Elisha,and Amos. That the skirts of these 
prophets were clear of any complicity in this idol-worship has 
already been abundantly shown. But it is further plain, from 
the language of Hosea himself, that he is making no innovation 
and announcing no new doctrine. His words are not those of 
a man proclaiming for the first time that what the people had 
all along considered right was outrageously wrong. He enters 
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into no argument with these hereditary idolaters ; he refutes 
no objections ; he anticipates no opposition to his most start- 
ling statements. Confident of carrying the consciences and the 
convictions of his hearers with him, he calls their whole 
system of worship by the name of the grossest offence known 
amongst men. Their service nominally paid to Jehovah, he de- 
clares, was really rendered to Baalim (ii. 13). The indignant 
and contemptuous manner in which he speaks of the calves 
(viii. 5, 6; x. 5) and the stupidity of their worshippers (xiii. 2), 
and warns them of the wrath of God thus provoked and the 
judgment that should follow, shows that this is not some new 
light that has but recently dawned on his own mind; but that 
as the servant of Israel’s God he is confronting those who were 
knowingly transgressors of his holy law, while they willingly 
walked after a human commandment (v. 11), that of Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat. 

When, now, Amos sharply contrasts seeking Jehovah and 
seeking Bethel (v. 4-6), and declares in the strongest terms the 
loathing that Jehovah feels for their services professedly 
offered to him (vers. 21-23), the Doctor takes the meaning 
simply to be, “ He is not to be found by sacrifice, for in it he 
takes no pleasure; what Jehovah requires of them that seek 
him is the practice of civil righteousness” (p. 139). “The 
whole ritual service is to Amos a thing without importance in 
itself” (p. 140). Amos “shows a degree of indifference to all 
practices of social worship which is not uncharacteristic of an 
inhabitant of the desert” (p. 167). A worship which to Hosea 
was basely criminal, which was an atrocity to be punished by 
the direst judgments,—because Jehovah spurned the degrading 
homage offered to the calves, refusing to accept it as rendered 
to himself,—-cannot have been to Amos a matter of indifference. 
When Amos speaks of the god of Dan as the sin of Samaria 
(viii. 14) ; when he says of Israel’s multiplied services, “Come 
to Bethel and transgress; at Gilgal multiply transgression” 
(iv. 4); when he makes the northern sanctuaries the centres 
of iniquity and corruption that pervaded the kingdom, so that 
in the day that God visited the transgression of Israel upon 
him, he would also visit the altars of Bethel (iii. 14),—this is 
not simply because he attached no importance to ritual service. 
The service there paid was not merely of no account, inadequate 
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as a substitute for the practice of virtue: it was abhorrent. 
It was a nuisance to be abated, and which the Lord would 
tolerate no longer. “I hate, I despise your feast-days, and I 
will not smell in your solemn assemblies. Though ye offer 
me burnt-offerings and your meat-offerings, I will not accept 
them; neither will I regard the peace-offerings of your fat 
beasts. Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs, for I 
will not hear the melody of thy viols.” It is not feast-days 
as such thatare thus abominable. It is not disgust at offerings 
and an outward ceremonial that is here expressed. It is “ your 
feast-days” and “ your solemn assemblies” that the Lord detests, 
because the worship itself was of a debased, idolatrous charac- 
ter, and it was coupled with the practice of iniquity.’ 

The Doctor seems at a loss to find a proper antithesis to 
these denunciations of Amos. ‘“ If we ask what Amos desired 
to set in the place of the system he so utterly condemns, the 
answer is apparently very meagre. He has no new scheme 
of Church and State to propose—only this, that Jehovah 
desires righteousness and not sacrifice” (p. 141). Would 
Amos, then, abolish ritual worship altogether? and not sacra- 
fices only, but “songs” of praise as well? Are there to be 
no acts of adoration and homage, social or individual? Would 
he have no direct intercourse between Israel and his glorious 
King, no temple, no altar, no prayer, no thanksgiving, no out- 
ward expression of devotion,—only “the practice of civil 
righteousness ”? This would be a nearer approach to Con- 
fucianism than we can well imagine in a prophet of Israel. 

If, however, he is not aiming at the abolition of all forms 
of worship, then it must be urged again that the intense 
language of Amos cannot be accounted for on the hypothesis 
of indifference. It betrays the most powerfully excited feel- 
ing. His emotion is wrought up to the highest pitch. This 

1 The Doctor tells us (p. 139): “When Amos represents the national 
worship of Israel as positively sinful, he does so mainly because it was so 
conducted as to afford a positive encouragement to the injustice, the sensu- 
ality, the barbarous treatment of the poor, to which he recurs again and 
again as the cardinal sins of the nation.” This statement is defective, since 
it does not penetrate deeply enough into the source of this moral degrada- 
tion. It is not merely because of the manner in which the worship was 
conducted, but because of what it was. It was not the service of the pure 
and holy Jehovah, the giver of the moral law. It was a bestial nature- 


worship, to which the name of Jehovah was attached, but in which his 
attributes were disregarded. 
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could not arise from that which he held to be of small account, 
but only what was most precious and most dear. He cannot 
bear with the desecration of what was so sacred, the profaning 
of what was so holy. It is not that worship is so little worth, 
but because it rises in value and in awfulness above every- 
thing beside, that he cannot look with equanimity upon 
Israel converting the worship of Jehovah into a besotted 
- mummery, the mimicry of devotion.’ 

Place now beside this that significant reference at the very 
beginning of his prophecy (i. 2) to the fact that the God whose 
warning message he bears,—the divine Judge of Israel and 
the nations,—utters His wrathful voice from Jerusalem and 
from Zion. Jehovah speaks from the temple on that holy 
mountain ; from thence he thunders with a mighty roar against 
all the wicked of the earth. If Jehovah is there, he dwells in 
a temple erected for sacrifice and for ceremonial observance. 
He is there for the purpose of being worshipped, and of receiv- 
ing the adoration of his subjects. His presence there is the 
sanction of the purpose for which the house was built, and for 
which it was resorted to by those that feared his name. 
While Bethel and Gilgal and Beersheba are denounced (v. 5), 
as well as the high places of Isaac and the sanctuaries of Israel 
(vii. 9), Zion was the spot where Jehovah might be found. 

Add now to this, that in Hosea’s eyes the multiplication of 
sanctuaries is of itself asin. When Israel worships on the 
tops of mountains and upon the hills, and under oaks, poplars, 
and terebinths (iv. 13) she acts the part of an unfaithful wife, 
who leaves her lawful husband for the love of strangers. When 
she worships at Gilgal and at Bethaven (he will not call it 
Bethel, for it is no longer the “house of God”) she does the 
same (iv. 15). Snares are set on Mizpah and Tabor (v. 1). 
Gilgal is a seat of detestable wickedness (ix. 15). Ephraim 
hath multiplied altars to sin (viii. 11),—-each fresh altar not 
only a fresh occasion of sin, but its erection itself a sin. The 

1 This consideration is of itself sufficient to show that the interpretation 
which the Doctor would put upon Amos v. 25 cannot possibly be correct. 
It cannot mean that ‘the Israelites offered no sacrifice in the wilderness, 
and yet Jehovah was never nearer to them than there” (p. 140), as an argu- 
ment that sacrifices are of small consequence. The real emphasis in the verse 
lies in the words ‘‘ unto me.” Their apostasy from God began even in the 


wilderness, in idolatries perpetrated there. And this is no more inconsistent 
with Amos ii. 10 than Hos, ix. 10 is with Hos. ii. 15. 
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vast number of his altars is also charged against him in x. 1, 
and perhaps in xii. 11 likewise; they are as devoid of all 
sacredness as ordinary stone-heaps, unless indeed the stone- 
heaps represent the state of utter ruin to which they shall be 
reduced. Consider further, that while the Lord declares that 
he will no more have mercy upon the house of Israel, he will 
have mercy upon the house of Judah, and save them by 
Jehovah their God (i. 6, 7); that for the present God refuses 
to recognise Israel as his people, or to be himself their God 
(ver. 9); but that hereafter Judah and Israel shall be joined 
again (ver. 11), as before the schism and apostasy of Jeroboam, 
and then (iii. 5) the children of Israel shall return and seek 
the Lord their God and David their king. And can there be 
aremaining doubt as to where the true place of worship was 
in the mind of Hosea ? 

With all this associate one more fact, and the chain of argu- 
ment will be complete. The binding obligation of “the 
principle of the one sanctuary” was recognised by Hezekiah 
(2 Kings xviii. 4, 22), as the critics confess, shortly after the 
time of Hosea, or perhaps even before his long ministry was 
ended. This was, then, we may affirm without hesitation, an 
integral part of the law recognised by Hosea and Amos as the 
standard authority in both Israel and Judah in their day. 

But, if this point is established, some further consequences 
follow. The fact that the principle of the one sanctuary was 
enforced by Josiah with greater rigour than before is the staple 
argument of the critics for dating the Book of Deuteronomy 
from his reign, or shortly before it. If, however, that principle, 
instead of being a recent invention of “the prophetic party ” 
of that period, was already standard law in the time of Hosea, 
and in fact had been law in Israel ever since the days of Moses, 
what becomes of the critical argument, and what of the con- 
clusion based upon it? Much of Deuteronomy certainly was 
of ancient date. Dr. Robertson Smith correctly says:'— 

“The Deuteronomic code is not a mere supplement to the first legislation. 
It is an independent reproduction of its substance, sometimes merely re- 
peating the older laws, but at other times extending or modifying them. 


It covers the whole ground of the old law, except the law of treason (Ex. 
xxii. 28) and the details as to compensations to be paid for various injuries.” 


1 The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 317. 
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And he gives a very serviceable comparative table,! showing 
“how completely Deuteronomy covers the same ground with 
the first legislation.” Now, according to the Doctor's own 
theory, the first legislation, or the Book of the Covenant, 
existed long before the time of Hosea. All this portion of 
Deuteronomy, then, belonged in substance, if not in form, to the 
law in Hosea’s days. And in regard to the remaining provisions 
of Deuteronomic law, can the critics point out one which was 
- introduced between the age of Hosea and that of Josiah? If 
not, what good reason can they give for questioning that the 
whole Deuteronomic law was in the possession of Hosea and of 
Amos? In fact, what good reason can they give for question- 
ing thatit had been in existence ever since the days of Moses? 
The Doctor tells us (p. 35), “ It is difficult for us to determine 
with precision how far Moses in person carried the work of 
viving to Israel divine ordinances.” Is it not in fact so diffi- 
cult that the safest way for us is to accept the explicit testimony 
of the sacred record, that both the Book of the Covenant and 
the Deuteronomic law were given by Moses himself, confirmed 
as this is by the uniform belief of all post-Mosaic times and 
by all the tests which we are capable of applying to it? The 
advocates of development may be reluctant to concede this. 
But we do not really see what they have to stand upon, in 
refusing their assent, but their own a priori theory. The facts, 
so far as they are capable of being ascertained, are all the other 
way. 

Had the law, to which Hosea and Amos appeal, any ritual 
requirements ? It will not be necessary to reproduce here the 
evidence already given’ that Israel in the time of these pro- 
phets had an extensive ceremonial. But was this of divine 
obligation? The Doctor reminds us that— 

“Israel, like the other nations, worshipped Jehovah at certain fixed 
sanctuaries, where he was held to meet with his people face to face. The 
method of worship was by altar gifts, expressive of homage for the good 
things of his bestowal, and the chief occasions of such worship were the agri- 
cultural feasts, just as among the Canaanites. The details of the ceremonial 
observed were closely parallel to those still to be read on Phoenician monu- 


ments. Even the technical terms connected with the sacrifice were in great 
part identical” (p. 56). 


1 ‘The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 431. 
* B. and F, Evang. Review for 1882, p. 357. 
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If these heathen parallels are of any significance in accounting 
for the attitude of the prophets toward the ceremonial worship 
in Israel, it might be supposed that they did so in one or the 
other of two ways. In the first place, Israel’s religious rites 
may be conjectured to have been of heathen origin and im- 
ported into the worship of Jehovah from the worship of heathen 
divinities, and thus may have been regarded as foreign to God’s 
true worship and offensive to him. Or, in the second place, 
it may be imagined that these rites, being common to Israel 
and the heathen, contained nothing that was distinctively 
characteristic of the religion of Jehovah in contrast with other 
systems, and may for this reason have been considered a matter 
of indifference. It was of no account whether men engaged in 
the ritual or not. Jehovah was to be served not by sacrifice 
but by righteousness. Upon either hypothesis the bare fact 
that Hosea and Amos refer to these ceremonies as observed in 
Israel, would not establish for them a place in the law which 
was to these prophets the standard of divine obligation. 

Now as to the first supposition, it is evident that the ritual 
practised in their days was not regarded by the prophets as 
heathenish importations which were in themselves criminal 
and offensive ; for in all their censures of Israel’s worship they 
never intimate anything of the kind. On the contrary, Hosea 
represents sacrifice by which pardon was obtained, and the 
ephod by which the will of God was consulted, as essential to 
the maintenance of Israel’s intercourse with Jehovah ; so that 
when he would depict the people in the seclusion of the Exile, 
—awaiting a happier future, but their relation to God and to 
idols both severed for the present,_-he speaks of them (iii. 4) 
as on the one hand without a sacrifice and without an ephod, 
and on the other hand without an image and without teraphim. 
As the latter were indispensable instruments and accompani- 
ments of idolatry, so were the former of the true worship of 
Jehovah. When he says (v. 6), “They shall go with their 
flocks and with their herds to seek the Lord, but they shall not 
find him,” the antithesis implies that there was reason to 
expect that going with such offerings they would find him. 
The real cause of their failure is immediately added : “ He hath 
withdrawn himself from them.” When the Most High declares 
(vi. 6) that he desired “the knowledge of God more than 
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burnt-offerings,” it is implied that burnt-offerings were desired. 
When their petitions, offered at their sacrificial festivals, are 
contemptuously called “howling upon their beds” (vii. 14), it 
was not that this was a prohibited mode of entreating his 
favour, but because of their rebellion against him, and that 
they did not cry unto him with their heart. The threatened 
captivity would be aggravated by their inability to observe the 
laws of ceremonial purity : “ They shall eat unclean things in 
Assyria” (ix. 3). The acceptability of drink-offerings properly 
presented is taken for granted (ix. 4); and sacrifice must have 
been regarded as pleasing to God, when it is made the symbol 
of praise: “So will we render calves, our lips” (xiv. 2). So 
that when their predicted shame and disappointment is attri- 
buted to their sacrifices (iv. 19), it is not because sacrifices are 
in themselves criminal, but theirs are not what sacrifices ought 
to be. Amos speaks of it as a divine favour to Israel that 
their sons were led to take the Nazarite vow (ii. 11), and 
reproaches the people for a breach of the ceremonial in giving 
them wine to drink (ver. 12), and in adding leaven to their 
thank-offering (iv. 5). And if Jehovah dwells in Zion (i. 2), 
he necessarily sanctions that form of worship for which his 
house on Zion was expressly built. 

Sacrifice as such is not offensive to God, therefore; and the 
warmth of the language of Amos regarding it has already 
shown us that it is not a matter of indifference. It must, con- 
sequently, have been esteemed obligatory ; and, as the intensity 
of the prophet’s feelings with regard to it reveals, the obligation 
must have been so solemn and imperative that a dereliction of 
duty in this particular awakened the most intense indignation. 
There is no escape from the conclusion that the developed 
ritual of their day was enjoined in the divine law. 

And if this law contained all that they describe, it must 
have contained much more; for their allusions are merely 
incidental, and not made with any view of covering the entire 
round of required observance ; and there is the greater reason 
to believe that this was the case, because the scope and tenor 
of their teaching was mainly directed to a different#natter,— 
not so much to the forms of worship, with which the people 
were sufficiently familiar, as to the spirit of piety which should 
animate them, and the life of uprightness which should accom- 
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pany them. And, further, a law containing these particulars 
must have likewise included other things which they neces- 
sarily imply. If there were priests and offerings and tithes 
and distinctions of clean and unclean, there must have been 
specifications under each of these heads, to enable the people 
to act intelligently with regard to them, and the ministers of 
religion to decide the questions which would be constantly 
arising about them. There must have been rules regulating 
the support of the priests and the contributions of the people. 
Directions must have been given with some detail as to the 
ritual to be observed in different kinds of sacrifice, and what 
were proper occasions for their presentation. And so in regard 
to other matters. The particulars positively stated by the 
prophets not only justify but compel the assumption of an 
extended ceremonial law. These few hints and allusions do 
not of course enable us to determine all its contents in detail. 
ut all these allusions accord with the Levitical law of the 
Pentateuch. They are just such as might be expected if that 
law, in its full extent, was in the hands of these prophets. 
There is not one statute of that law which may not have been 
in it then, so far as we can gather from the intimations given 
by Hosea and Amos, or so far as we can infer from contempo- 
raneous or subsequent history. They must have possessed the 
Levitical law as we now have it, or one so closely resembling 
it that no critic can point out a single particular in which it 
must have differed from it.’ 
So that Professor Rudolph Smend,’ though an advocate of 
Graf’s hypothesis, uses the following language :— 


“That purity and holiness, and the corresponding lustrations and atoning 
sacrifices, must at all times have played a great part in Israelitish worship, 
and this [worship] must, in the temple of Jerusalem, have had essentially 





1 As a further suggestion of the source of this ritual, it may be observed 
that the usage of the Feast of Tabernacles, alluded to in Hos. xii. 9, finds 
its explanation neither in the Book of the Covenant nor in Deuteronomy, but 
only in Lev. xxiii. 42. 

* In his elaborate and extremely able article “On the Stage of Develop- 
ment of the Religion of Israel presupposed by the Prophets of the Eighth 
Century,” in the Studien und Kritiken for 1876, pp. 655, 661. This was 
written shortly after the appearance of Duhm’s 7'heology of the Prophets, 
and chiefly with the view of pointing out the serious errors of that, work. 
I have been largely indebted to the suggestions of this article in the preced- 
ing discussion. 

VOL. XXXII.—NO. CXXIV. 
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the form which is presented in Leviticus, cannot be denied, even though 
the casual intimations of the older prophetical writings do not suffice to 
prove it. For this reason we cannot see what essential alterations the 
conceptions hitherto entertained of the inner development of religion in 
Mosaism must undergo, even if a few particulars should be shown to be 
post-exilic.” “ Accordingly we do not know what objection can be made 
to the earlier composition of Leviticus on the ground of the older propheti- 
cal writings.” 

There is no reason in fact why the Levitical law may not 
have been given by Moses, except the figment of development. 
There is nothing but this philosophical theory, unsupported 
by any Biblical facts, to outweigh the positive and repeated 
declarations contained in Leviticus itself—and accredited to 
us by the testimony of all subsequent ages, through which it 
has been handed down, and by which it was esteemed most 
sacred—that these laws were announced by Moses as divinely 
communicated to him. That the absence of these ritual laws 
from Deuteronomy cannot be urged in support of the theory, 
as though Leviticus must be the development of a later age, is 
also confessed by Smend :— 


“Tf a law-book, which professedly aims to give a complete order of the 
cultus, speaks of many things about which another, which has no such de- 
sign, is silent, it nevertheless does not follow that the former, on account of 
the greater copiousness of its contents, must belong to a later time, in which 
the worship was further developed ” (p. 654).1 


We inquire further, Was the law of which Hosea speaks 
written or oral? The usage of the period is very clearly 
shown by his contemporary Isaiah, who speaks of it as a mat- 
ter of course that enactments were committed to writing. 
“Woe unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, and to the 
scribes that write grievousness” (Isa. x. 1). The fact that 
Hosea and Amos wrote their prophecies not only implies an 
already existing literature, which is besides sufficiently attested 
in other ways; but, inasmuch as they were designed to en- 
force the divine law, and were themselves regarded as a 
supplementary law of the Lord (Isa. i. 10), if they were 
reduced to writing, it must have been because this was like- 


1 Dr. Robertson Smith must acknowledge the cogency of what is here 
said by Smend, since he himself considers the aim of Deuteronomy to be 
‘lifferent from that of Leviticus. See 7'he Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church, p. 318. 
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wise the case with the code to which they were virtually 
annexed. It was customary at that time to write whatever 
was to be carefully preserved (Isa. viii. 1; xxx. 8). Samuel 
wrote the manner of the kingdom (1 Sam. x. 25). David had 
a recorder and a scribe among the chief officers of his court 
(2 Sam. vill. 16,17; xx. 24, 25); so had Solomon (1 Kings 
iv. 3) and subsequent kings (2 Kings xii. 10; xviii 18). The 
commission, appointed by Joshua to divide the land, made 
their report in writing (Josh. xviii. 9). In the song of 
Deborah, whose antiquity is universally acknowledged, scribes 
marshal the troops (Judges v. 14). Writing was in familiar 
use in ordinary matters. David wrote a letter about Uriah 
(2 Sam. xi. 14, 15), Jezebel about Naboth (1 Kings xxi. 8, 9), 
the king of Syria about Naaman (2 Kings v. 5-7), Jehu about 
Ahab’s sons (2 Kings x. 1). Lots were inscribed (Num. xvii. 
2; Lev. xvi. 8); writing by the priest was part of the cere- 
monial in the jealousy-offering (Num. v. 23); and an old 
Canaanitish city bore the name of Kirjath-sepher (Book-town). 
The law of divorce (Deut. xxiv. 1) implies that men generally 
were able to write. Gideon required a young man, taken at 
random, to write out for him the princes of Succoth (Judg. 
viii. 14; see also Isa. x. 19). In such a state of things it 
would be utterly unaccountable if the law, which was held to 
be of divine authority, and believed to have emanated from 
God himself, which lay at the foundation of public justice and 
regulated public worship, was suffered to remain unwritten 
and exposed to all the risks of oral transmission. 

The Ten Commandments were not only written but engraved 
in stone in the lifetime of Moses himself. In Josh. xxiv., to 
which we are referred (p. 118) for a reliable exposition of 
Israelitish views, it appears (vers. 25, 26) that Joshua at once 
wrote the statute and ordinance which he gave to the people 
in Shechem ; and further, that “the book of the law of God” 
was already in existence at that time. The Doctor himself 
concedes (p. 113) that there were “ancient laws” which had 
“currency in a written. form ;” only he tells us that they must 
be sought not in Deuteronomy nor in Leviticus, but “in other 
parts of the Pentateuch, particularly in the Book of the 
Covenant (Ex. xxi.-xxiii.).” And while he asserts (p. 114) that 
“neither Hosea nor Amos alludes to an extant written law,” 
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he adds that “this fact does not prove that written laws did 
not exist.” When, therefore, Hosea (viii. 12),’ speaking in the 
name of God, says in express terms, “I write to him the ten 
thousand precepts of my law; they have been counted as a 
strange thing,” this is just such a declaration as the facts 
already reviewed prepare us for and warrant us in crediting. 
The law known to Hosea and Amos was an extensive code, 
embracing a multitude of requirements, and it was in written 
form ; and although transgressed as though it were something 
foreign to the people, and which had no claim upon them, it 
had nevertheless proceeded from the Lord himself. 

One more question remains: Who wrote this law, to which 
Hosea and Amos attach undoubted divine authority, and upon 
which they base all their denunciations? We have a right to 
ask, and to demand an answer, for it is universally allowed to 
be one of the great legal systems of the world. Such a body 
of law never grew up by accident. It is not the aggregate of 
judicial decisions rendered in the course of ages, at various 
tribunals by successive judges. In that case there would 
necessarily be conflicting and incoherent statutes, and the bare 
record of such decisions would be a tangled wilderness of dis- 
connected utterances. Even if resting ultimately on such 
decisions, it must have been carefully codified. It is a sys- 
tematic body of law, based on great fundamental principles, 
which are carried out to their logical results in a consistent 
and masterly manner.” Every part of it evidences clear 
thought, a high faculty of administration, and comprehensive 
views. Who produced this body of law, or who digested it 
and reduced it to order? Whose thought reigns in the whole ? 

The critics have felt the pressure of this question, and 


1 The Doctor says, “Hos. viii. 12 is mistranslated in the Authorised 
Version.” If this is to be settled by confident assertion we may balance his 
statement by the contrary one of Professor Smend (p. 633 of the article 
before cited), whom we may without disrespect presume that the Doctor 
will admit to be his peer in Hebrew learning. (See last vol. of this Review, 
p. 356, note.) Smend (p. 637) thinks that there were several written collec- 
tions of laws; but of this there is no evidence. Hosea and Amos speak of 
but one divine law; and their words leave no room for the supposition 
of various rival codes with conflicting statutes, 

* If, as has sometimes been alleged, some of these institutions—as, for 
example, the Year of Jubilee—were merely theoretical, and never came 
into practical operation, this but adds to the evidence that the whole sprang 
from one constructive mind, 
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sought at one time to fasten Deuteronomy upon Jeremiah, as 
they have assigned Leviticus to Ezra. But they have them- 
selves abandoned the former as untenable ; and even those who 
allege that Leviticus in its present form was written by Ezra, 
must concede that the chief provisions of that law were much 
older. Both of these codes must have been substantially, at 
least, and in their main features, prior to Hosea and Amos 
—long prior, for the law of which these prophets speak was 
no recent production, no modern innovation, but the old, esta- 
blished, authoritative law. Could its author have been David ? 
Of his reign we have a full account—of his enterprises, of the 
measures which he carried into effect, of his schemes of govern- 
ment and of worship. But there is no record of his having 
prepared or introduced any such body of law; this is in fact 
not shaped upon the theory of a kingly government ; and later 
ages never suggest that it is to be referred to him. Could it 
have been Samuel, the great reformer, prophet, and judge ? 
But the chaotic period, in which he lived and laboured, is just 
the one in which these laws were more in abeyance than in 
any other. Is the great legislator of Israel, then, buried in 
complete oblivion, his name forgotten quite, and no tradition, 
however faint, preserved respecting him? Did the master- 
mind that shaped these laws and institutions, which are the 
wonder of all who study them, leave no impress of himself 
upon his nation and his age ? 

One is involuntarily reminded of the story which used to be 
told of the Englishman making his first journey in France, 
who innocently inquired of one who sat next him in the coach, 
“Whose are these elegant grounds and buildings that we are 
passing ?” The bewildered native, ignorant of English, simply 
replied, “ Monsieur, je ne sais pas.” Accepting this as the 
real name of the owner of this magnificent estate, the English- 
man repeated his question from time to time, as fresh villas 
came into view, receiving uniformly the same response. At 
length, astonished at such vast possessions belonging to one 
proprietor, he exclaimed, “ Monsieur Je-ne-sais-pas must be a 
very rich man.” And the .Unknown, to whom the critics 
would introduce us, must be a man without his equal in the 
whole history of Israel. Yet he has himself completely 
vanished out of history, and left no trace of his existence, 
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no memory even of the age in which he lived. Nay, by the 
strangest of all freaks of fortune, a unanimous, persistent, and 
unvarying tradition has confounded this commanding spirit, 
this unique legislator, with a rude chieftain who never gave 
any laws, so far as the critics know, except in so far as he 
decided petty disputes between his followers, and whose. only 
distinction is that of having led a horde of undisciplined 
nomads out of bondage into a desert many centuries before. 

Is it the whole history of Israel that is at fault, or is it only 
that the critics have been dreaming? Possibly the real Moses 
of history may after all have been quite different from the 
fictitious personage substituted for him by the critics. And 
in the adopted son of Pharaoh’s daughter, who intermarried 
with the Egyptian priesthood, and was learned in all the 
wisdom of Egypt, who was fired with an enthusiastic attach- 
ment to his people and their God, and was inspired by the 
Holy Ghost—the great commander and organiser who shaped 
the institutions of his nation and impressed his own ideas 
ineradicably upon their entire subsequent history,—we may 
find a rational and sober answer to our question, which else 
must remain unanswered or land us in the most incredible of 
paradoxes. 

The critics will smile incredulously at the suggestion of 
what they are pleased to call the traditional view, as though 
it were some unfounded opinion, which has come to be be- 
lieved merely by dint of constant repetition, and which accord- 
ingly has no claim upon the faith of candid and honest inquirers 
in comparison with the so-called critical or scientific view, and 
is now only held in ignorance or defiance of advancing light. 
But let us understand the sort of tradition on which it rests. 
The Pentateuchal law claims in the most unambiguous manner 
to have been given and recorded by Moses. The general char- 
acter of the legislation, and the terms in which it is couched, 
accord with this claim. Its truth is further vouched for in the 
most direct and positive manner in the history of his trusted 
attendant and successor, Joshua (i. 7, 8; viii. 31-34; xxii. 5 ; 
xxiii. 6); also by xxiv. 26, which the critics with unwonted 
clemency suffer to stand; further by Judges iii. 4; 1 Kings 
ii. 3; 2 Kings x. 31; xiv. 6; xvii. 37; xviii. 6,12; xxi. 8; 
xxli. 8; xxiii. 24, 25, not to speak of numerous testimonies of 
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later date. The history and levislation of the Pentateuch lies 
at the basis of all the subsequent history of the Old Testament. 
It is presupposed in the Psalms.' It is presupposed in the 
Prophets. Moses’ authorship has the explicit sanction of our 
blessed Lord himself. The prior existence of the Pentateuch is 
shown by its being so interwoven with all subsequent portions 
of the history and literature of Israel that it cannot be torn 
from it without the destruction of the whole. It is upon this 
immovable foundation that the traditional view securely re- 
poses. The tradition is imbedded in the Scriptures from first 
to last, and can only be surrendered when the inspired volume 
itself is abandoned as untrustworthy, and Jesus ceases to be 
trusted as an infallible teacher. When progress means march- 
ing over such a precipice as this, sensible men will be apt to 
call a halt, and prefer to abide on the terra firma of tradition a 
little longer, rather than adventure themselves upon the cloud- 
land which lies beyond. 

Besides Elijah and Elisha, who have already been spoken 
of, the prophets whose work is particularly discussed in these 
Lectures are Hosea and Amos in the Ten Tribes, Isaiah and 
Micah in Judah. The aim of the whole is to exhibit them in 
their individual character and their mutual relations, and in 
their relations to the times in which they lived. What is 
known of each prophet is briefly sketched, and the specific 
character of his times depicted, and the bearing of this upon 

1 No prominence has been given in any of the preceding discussions to 
the testimony rendered by the Book of Psalms to the truth of the Penta- 
teuch, and to the divine authority as well as the Mosaic origin of its institu- 
tions, for the simple reason that the critics exercise the same right of 
peremptory challenge in regard to unwelcome witnesses that Anglo-Saxon 
law allows in the case of jurors deemed unfriendly. The titles of the Psalms 
are set aside without ceremony ; and each individual Psalm is arbitrarily 
assigned to whatever date best suits the critical theory which chances to be 
in vogue at the time. Under the operation of this rule the Psalter becomes 
merely the hymn-book of the Second Temple; the great mass of the Psalms 
are reckoned post-exilic, if not Maccabean; and nothing is allowed to be 
Davidic until the critics have first satisfied themselves by a thorough search 
that it contains nothing capable of being used against them. In fact it has 
been discovered that the safest course is to exclude David from the Psalter 
altogether, and to deny to him any devotional composition in the proper 
sense, allowing to him only ‘‘sportful forms of unconstrained mirth.” 
‘“* Melodies of the temple service were borrowed from the joyous songs of 
the vintage, and so it was possible that David should give the pattern alike 
for the songs of the sanctuary and for the worldly airs of the nobles of 


Samaria.”—( The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 205.) Accordingly, 
any argument ex concessis from the Psalms is out of the question. 
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his ministry is shown ; special traits are pointed out, which 
distinguish the teaching or mode of thought of each of these 
prophets ; and the different aspects, under which they severally 
set forth the proximate or the ultimate future as they conceive 
it, are indicated and contrasted with one another. In all this 
there is much that is valuable and suggestive. The chief occa- 
sion of regret is that the bias derived from his critical prepos- 
sessions inclines him at every point to reduce the religious 
meaning of the prophets to a minimum, to foist upon them 
inaccuracies with which they are not chargeable, and to repre- 
sent them as in irreconcilable conflict, because of those differ- 
ences in their portraiture by which they really supplement and 
complete each other. 

It illustrates the facility with which the drift of events can 
be comprehended after they have actually taken place, that Dr. 
Robertson Smith can see no evidence of prophetic foresight in 
the disclosures of Amos, “The most ordinary political in- 
sight,” he tells us (p. 131), could have seen the danger which 
threatened Israel from Assyria ; “and what requires explana- 
tion is not so much that Amos was aware of it as that the 
rulers and people of Israel were so utterly blind to the im- 
pending doom.” But it is obvious that Amos claims no 
political shrewdness above those whom he addresses. He 
points to no political causes that are at work ; he makes no 
political deductions. It is not from this quarter that his in- 
spiration proceeds. The one thought that possesses his mind 
is that of the moral causes which are at work. Israel has 
sinned, and Jehovah has sent him to announce the penalty. 
The Doctor says (p. 129): “It is not Israel's sin that brings 
him forward as a preacher of repentance ; but the sound of 
near destruction encircling the land constrains him to blow 
the alarm.” Precisely the reverse is true, as appears from the 
whole tenor of the prophecy. The encroachments of Assyria 
had not yet affected Israel. The northern kingdom had 
never been more prosperous, and there seemed to be no reason 
to question the stability of this prosperity. Even after Assyria 
had pushed its conquests westward, until Damascus was over- 
thrown, Israel’s ancient rival and enemy, politicians still 
thought that Israel might be secure and prosperous in alli- 
ance with or in nominal subjection to the Great King. They 
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were chiefly divided upon the question which of the rival 
empires, Assyria or Egypt, was the safer ground of dependence. 
But through all the fluctuating schemes of politicians, and 
their alternate hopes and fears, the steadfast word of the pro- 
phet went on to sure accomplishment. And so did the predic- 
tion of Hosea (i. 6,7), which no degree of political insight 
could have dictated, that while Assyria should overthrow the 
northern kingdom, its weaker sister, Judah, should be miracu- 
lously delivered. Their prediction can only be discredited by 
imputing to them what they do not say, and what their 
language cannot be fairly interpreted tomean. Thus (p. 183), 
“To Hosea, as to Amos, the fall of the house of Jehu and the 
fall of the nation appear as one thing ; both prophets, indeed, 
appear to have looked for the overthrow of the reigning dynasty, 
not by intestine conspiracy, as actually happened, but at the 
hand of the destroying invader.” 

According to the Doctor’s view of the matter (p. 184), the 
comparison of Hosea i. 4 with 2 Kings x. 30, “ places in the 
strongest light the limitations that characterise all Old Testa- 
ment revelation. It shows that we can look for no mechanical 
uniformity in the teaching of successive prophets.” Hosea 
speaks of “a revolution accomplished with the active partici- 
pation of older prophets,” as “the bloodshed of Jezreel, the 
treacherous slaughter of the house of Ahab.” “Elisha saw and 
approved one side of Jehu’s revolution. He looked on it only 
as the death-blow to Baal-worship; but Hosea sees another 
side and condemns as emphatically as Elisha approved.” There 
is, however, no real discrepancy between these prophets, as the 
Doctor himself suggests in the very act of urging it. What 
Elisha approves and what Hosea condemns are distinct things. 
By divine direction Jehu executed the just judgment of God 
upon the house of Ahab; so far he did right and was approved. 
There was, however, a converse to this, which is immediately 
added by the sacred historian (2 Kings x. 31), “ But Jehu took 
no heed to walk in the law of the Lord God of Israel with all 
his heart ; for he departed not from the sins of Jeroboam, 
which made Israel to sin.” Jehu had been explicitly told 
(2 Kings ix. 9), by the prophet who gave him his commission, 
that the house of Ahab was to be made “like the house of 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat, and like the house of Baasha the 
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son of Ahijah,” who were punished for the criminality of the 
golden calves. This very criminality was subsequently per- 
petuated by Jehu. From an executioner of God’s righteous 
sentence he thus became an accomplice and participant in the 
crime ; and in judging the house of Ahab he pronounced a like 
doom upon himself. A slaughter, which found its justification 
only in its being inflicted in obedience to the declared will of 
God, ceased to be justifiable as performed by one who set that 
will at defiance (1 Kings xvi. 7; Deut. viii. 20). We have 
tacitly assumed that “blood” in this passage means “ blood- 
shed,” as the Doctor paraphrases it. It may, however, signify 
“ blood-guiltiness,” and the sense of the passage be that a guilt 
equivalent to that contracted by Ahab in Jezreel should be 
avenged upon the house of Jehu, which by following in a like 
course of sin, justified, and as it were assumed, the crimes of 
their predecessors. 

In order to give a more precise idea of the method and aim 
of these Lectures, we quote a summary statement (p. 229) of 
the relation between Isaiah and the prophets of Israel, as the 
author conceives it. The errors of the passage are too obvious 
to require further correction :— 

“Tsaiah builds on the foundations laid by his predecessors, Amos and 
Hosea. But his treatment of the problem is more comprehensive and all- 
sided. The preaching of Amos was directed only to breaches of civil 
righteousness, and supplied no standard for the reformation of national 
worship ; it left even the golden calves untouched. Hosea, on the other 
hand, has a clear insight into the right moral attitude of the religious sub- 
ject to God; but that subject is to him the personified nation, sinning 
and repenting as one man, and therefore he has no practical suggestions 
applicable to the actual mixed state of society ; his prophecy leaves an 
unexplained hiatus between Israel’s present sin and its future return to 
Jehovah. Isaiah, on the contrary, finds in Jehovah’s holiness a principle 
equally applicable to the amendment of the state and the elevation of reli- 
gious praxis, an ideal which supplies an immediate impulse to reformation, 
and which, though it cannot be fully attained without the intervention of 


purging judgments, may at least become the practical guide of those within 
Israel who are striving after better things.” 


The allegation (p. 268) that Isaiah’s prophecy to Ahaz 
(chaps. vii. viii.) was “of the nature of a shrewd political fore- 
cast rather than of exceptional prediction, and, as the future 


actually shaped itself, his worst anticipations were not realised,” 
is based on two unfounded assumptions, viz., that viii. 4 
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describes the ultimate overthrow of Samaria, and that the 
pictured desolation of Judah belonged to a single campaign. 
The prediction in chap. xx.is allowed to have been accomplished ; 
but he says (p. 282), “this result had not come about in the 
way that Isaiah anticipated;” which anticipation we learn 
not from the prophet, but from his critic, who tells us that 
Isaiah had expected the Assyrian king to press forward 
against Egypt on the fall of Ashdod. In regard to Isaiah’s 
predictions of the blissful future under the forms of the old 
dispensation, we are told (p. 337) that they have not only 
“received no literal fulfilment, but it is impossible that the 
evolution of the divine purpose can ever again be narrowed 
within the limits of the petty world of which Judah was the 
centre and Egypt and Assyria the extremes.” He objects 
(p. 339) to a figurative interpretation of such prophecies, but 
nevertheless admits (p. 342): “It is plain from the very free- 
dom with which Isaiah recasts the details of his predictions 
from time to time,—adapting them to new circumstances, 
introducing fresh historical or poetical motives, and cancelling 
obsolete features in his older imagery,—that he himself drew 
a clear distinction between mere accidental and dramatic 
details, which he knew might be modified or wholly super- 
seded by the march of history, and the unchanging principles 
of faith, which he received as a direct revelation from Jehovah 
himself and knew to be eternal and invariable truth.” 

Now, if the meaning of all this is simply that Isaiah did not 
understand, nor was it given to him to reveal, the divine plans 
in all their extent and fulness, this is readily conceded. And 
it is a very proper subject of investigation, What were the 
limitations of the revelation granted to him, and what is the 
exact conception expressed in his words? But if “ the lion 
which eats straw like the ox, the seas and rivers dried up to 
facilitate the return of the exiles to Judah,” are “plainly 
figurative” (p. 303), and if the prophet clearly distinguishes 
substance and form in employing the symbolic institutions of 
the Old Testament to body forth the future, no correct exegesis 
can fasten upon the prophecy the inaccuracy of declaring, nor 
upon the prophet the narrowness of supposing, that his picture 
was to be realised in the particular forms in which he has 
drawn it. These were more or less consciously used and 
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accepted as figures of a reality more glorious, but as yet only 
partially disclosed and dimly understood ; just as the vision of 
the New Jerusalem is to us the picture of a future whose 
magnificence impresses us, but in what precise form it shall be 
realised we cannot tell. 

The “ Branch of the Lord” (Isa. iv. 2) is referred (p. 248) to 
“ the simple blessings of agricultural life.” Immanuel (vii. 14 ff, 
p. 271) was simply an ordinary child, born at the time, and 
gave no such pledge to Ahaz of the stability of his royal house 
as an allusion to the promised and expected Son of David 
might have done. “It is by no means clear” (p. 306) whether 
the child with the remarkable names (ix. 6) is “one person or 
a race of sovereigns.” At any rate no divine person is intended, 
for “there is no reason to think that they denote anything 
metaphysical.” And Isaiah ii. 2-4 “is far from implying a 
world-wide sovereignty of Israel” (p. 309). Micah, it seems 
(p. 290), did not predict the captivity ; “thou shalt come even 
to Babylon ” (iv. 10) is a gloss. So, while Isaiah is represented 
(pp. 259, 260) as declaring “the inviolability of Jerusalem,” 
and Jeremiah the “captivity of Jerusalem,” Micah is made to 
affirm, in contradistinction from both, and contrary to what 
actually occurred, that the city shall be taken, and its popula- 
tion driven forth into the open field; “there, and not within 
her proud ramparts, Jehovah will grant her deliverance from 
her enemies.” “Jehovah’s righteousness,” as declared by the 
prophets, is limited (p. 245) to “kingly righteousness,” which 
“aims at, not the transformation of the hearts of men, but the 
removal of injustice in the state.” 

And thus by emptying words of their meaning, by attribut- 
ing to the prophets ideas which they never entertained, by 
representing them as in collision where there is nevertheless 
entire harmony, and by the application of the potent wand of 
criticism in a few obstinate cases where less summary measures 
would not avail, the revelation of God through the prophets is 
made out to be a very different thing from that which it 
actually is. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN. 
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Art. Il.—The Marbles of Ancient Rome. 


ARBLE-HUNTING is one of the regular pursuits of the 
visitor in Rome. The ground in almost every part of the 
ancient city is strewn with fragments of historical monuments ; 
crumbs that have fallen from a feast of beauty and splendour 
which the world has never since equalled. The largest and 
most valuable pieces have long since been removed by builders 
and sculptors, to fashion some miserable Papal folly, or to 
adorn some pretentious church or palace; and at the present 
day, in almost every stonemason’s shed, blocks of marble, 
belonging to ancient edifices, may be seen in process of con- 
version into articles of modern furniture. Many bits of the 
rarest kinds, however, still remain, which not unfrequently 
bear traces of the richest carving. For ages such spots have 
been quarries to dilettanti travellers from all parts of the 
world, who wished to bring home some memorial of their visit 
to the Eternal City; and the supply is still far from being 
exhausted. That so much material should have survived, not 
only the extraordinary changes through which the city has 
passed, its numerous conflagrations and civil dissensions, but 
also the wholesale conversion, during the middle ages, of 
columns and statues into lime—in kilns erected where the 
temples and palaces were most crowded,—and the vast exporta- 
tion of objects of antiquity to other countries, is a striking 
proof of the prodigious quantity of marble that must have 
existed in ancient Rome. Now, however, such relics are more 
carefully preserved; and as the places where they are found 
in greatest quantity have been taken under the charge of the 
Government, and soldiers are constantly on the watch, it is not 
so easy as it used to be to abstract a fragment that has taken 
one’s fancy. 

Marble fragments are so eagerly sought after, because they 
make most suitable and convenient souvenirs. Their own 
beauty and rarity, apart from all historical associations, are a 
great attraction. Many of them wil) form, when cut and 
polished by the lapidary, pretty tazzas and paper-weights ; 
and even the smallest bits can be put together in a mosaic 
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pattern, so as to make extremely beautiful table-tops. Whole 
rows of lapidary shops in the English quarter of the city, 
especially in the Via Babuino, and the Via Sistina, are main- 
tained by this curious traffic. In the Forum and Colosseum 
great quantities of marble and alabaster used to be found; 
but these localities have been so much ransacked, that they 
now afford very scanty gleanings. The Baths of Caracalla and 
Titus, the recent excavations on the Esquiline, the ruins of 
the palaces of the Czsars on the Palatine, and the open space 
marked out for new squares and streets between Sta. Maria 
Maggiore and St. John Lateran, are the best situations within 
the walls of the city. Outside, the supply is almost as large as 
ever. All over the vast Campagna the foot of the wayfarer 
strikes against some precious or beautiful relic; and along the 
Appian and Latin Ways, broken pieces of different kinds may 
be found in such profusion, that such spots look like the rub- 
bish-heap around a marble quarry. In the vast grounds over 
which the imposing ruins of Hadrian’s Villa spread, heaps of 
fragments of marble flooring or casing may be seen in almost 
every neglected corner, from which it is easy to obtain some 
lovely bit of giallo antico or pavonazzetto, or green porphyry. 
Beside the ancient quay of Rome, leading to the ruins of the 
Emporium or Custom-house—at a spot called in modern 
phrase “ La Marmorata,” because marble vessels still discharge 
their cargoes there—immense quantities of marble, alabaster, 
and porphyry are piled up, that were unshipped untold ages 
ago for Roman use; and a vineyard a short way off, on the 
slope of the Aventine, is much frequented by collectors on 
account of the richness of its finds. 

But it is not as a mere amusement, or as a means of collecting 
pretty souvenirs of travel, that such marble-hunting expeditions 
are to be recommended. They may have a much higher value. 
The different kinds of marble collected are peculiarly interesting 
owing to their association with the different epochs of the history 
of the city and empire; and as the specimens which the geolo- 
gist obtains throw light upon the formation of the rocky strata 
of the earth, so the small marble fragments which the student 
finds in Rome afford a clue to the various stages of its existence. 
Indeed, a competent knowledge of the marbles of Rome is 
indispensable to a clear understanding of the age of its ancient 
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monuments. An immense amount of controversy has raged 
round some remarkable building or statue, which would have 
been prevented, had the nature and origin of the marble of 
which it was composed been first investigated. The famous 
statue of the Apollo Belvidere in the Vatican, for instance, 
was long regarded as the master-sculpture of antiquity, and 
as an original production either of Phidias himself, or of his 
school. But the discovery that the marble of which it is 
wrought is Lunar or Carrara marble—which was unknown 
until the time of Julius Cesar, who first introduced it into 
Rome—is of itself a strong presumption that it is not a 
genuine work of Greek art of the best period, but a monument 
of the decadence, or a copy of an original, wrought in imperial 
times for the adornment of a summer palace in Italy. In 
numberless other cases, ancient monuments have been identi- 
fied by the mineral character and history of their marble 
materials. The first thing, therefore, which the student during 
his visit to the city ought to do, is to make himself acquainted 
with the different varieties of marble that have been found 
within the walls or in the neighbourhood. For this purpose, 
the Museum in the Collegio della Sapienza or University of 
fome, will afford invaluable aid. In this institution, con- 
veniently arranged in glass cases, are no less than 607 speci- 
mens of various marbles and alabasters used by the ancient 
‘omans in the building or decoration of their houses and 
public monuments. The collection was made by the late 
Signor Sanginetti, Professor of Mineralogy in the University, 
and is quite unique. <A great deal of instruction may also be 
obtained from the mineralogical study of the thousands of 
marble columns still standing in the older churches and palaces 
of Rome, most of which have been derived from the ruins of 
ancient temples and basilicas. Several excellent books may 
also be consulted with advantage—especially Faustino Corsi’s 
Treatise on the Stones of Antiquity, Trattata della Pietre 
Antiche, which is the most approved Italian work on the sub- 


ject. A second edition appeared in Rome in 1833, and it has 


not yet been superseded. Sir George Head, in an appendix to 
his valuable book, Rome, a Tour of Many Days, has given a 
careful abstract of the information contained in Corsi’s work, 
besides embodying in the text the results of his own indepen- 
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dent examination, made during repeated visits for the very 
purpose, of the quality of the marble treasures in the great 
majority of the churches in Rome. Professor Hull’s volume, 
On Building and Ornamental Stones, is, as its title indicates, of 
a very general and comprehensive character ; but it contains a 
chapter upon the Continental marbles, which throws considerable 
light upon the materials of the ancient Roman structures ; 
while good accounts of the history and quality of the Italian 
marbles will be found in Mr. Jervis’s Mineral Resources of 
Central Italy, a book which is now somewhat scarce. 

No marble quarries exist in the vicinity of Rome. The 
Sabine hills are indeed of limestone formation, and large masses 
of travertine, a fresh-water limestone of igneous origin, occur 
here and there; but no mineral approaching marble in texture 
and appearance is found within a very considerable radius of 
the city. The nearest source of supply is at Cesi, near the 
celebrated “ Falls of Terni,” about forty-five miles from Rome, 
where “Cottanello,” the red marble of the Roman States, is 
found, of which the great columns supporting the arches of the 
side aisles of St. Peter’s are formed. The hills and rocks of 
Rome are all volcanic; and only the different varieties of 
eruptive rock were first employed for building purposes. The 
oldest monuments of the kingly period, such as the Cloaca 
Maxima, the Mamertine Prison, the Walls of Servius Tullius, 
and some of the earliest substructures on the Palatine Hill, 
were all built of the red volcanic tufa found on or near their 
sites. This is the material of which the famous Tarpeian 
Rock, and the lower part of most of the Seven Hills, is com- 
posed. It is the oldest of the igneous deposits of Rome, and 
seems to have been formed by an agglomeration of ashes and 
fragments of pumice ejected from submarine volcanoes, no 
trace of whose craters can now be discovered. It reposes upon 
marine tertiary deposits, and over it, near the Church of Sta. 
Agnese, where it is still quarried for building stone, rests a 
quaternary deposit, in which numerous remains of primeval 
elephants have been found. Though the Consular or Republican 
period was a very stormy one, and the reconstruction of the 
city, after its partial demolition by the Gauls, seems to have 
been too hurried to allow much attention to be paid to the 
materials and designs of architecture, yet there are numerous 
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indications in the existing remains of that period, that there 
was a decided advance in these respects upon the ruder art of 
a former age. Finer and more ornamental varieties of volcanic 
stone were introduced from a distance, such as the peperino or 
greyish-green tufa of the Alban Hills, the Lapis Albanus of the 
ancients, with its glittering particles of mica interspersed 
throughout its mass; the hard basaltine lava from a quarry 
near the tomb of Cecilia Metella, on the Appian Way, and from 
the bed of the Lago della Colonna, once the celebrated Lake 
Regillus, to which the name of Lapis Tusculanus or Selce was 
given; and the Lapis Gabinus or Sperone, a compact volcanic 
concrete found in the neighbourhood of the ancient Gabii on the 
road to Tivoli, extensively used in the construction of the earli- 
est monuments, particularly the Tabularium and the huge Arco 
di Pantani. Brick was also largely employed in the construc- 
tion of the foundations and inner walls of public buildings, 
being arranged at a later date into ornamental patterns, to 
which the names of opus incertum and opus reticulatum were 
given ; and in the manufacture of this substance, which they 
were probably at first taught by the Etruscan artificers of Veii 
in the neighbourhood, the Romans reached a high degree of 
perfection. “The earliest tombs along the Appian Way were 
constructed of these different varieties of building materials. 
The sarcophagi of the Scipios were hollowed out of simple 
blocks of peperino stone ; and the sculptor’s art and the mate- 
rial in which he wrought were worthy of the severe simplicity 
of the heroic age. 

But towards the close of the Republican period, Rome began 
to be distinguished for the magnificence of its public monu- 
ments. As its area of conquest spread, so did its luxury 
increase. New divinities were introduced from foreign 
countries, and domesticated in the Capitol ; and these required 
more sumptuous fanes than those with which the native 
deities had been contented. The red tufa of the Tarpeian 
Rock sufficed for the rude sanctuary of Vesta, the primitive 
hearth-stone of ancient Rome; but in the reconstruction of the 
sumptuous temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, which marked the 
grandest period of Roman history, the most precious stones of 
Asia and Africa were employed. Statues, the glorious creations 
of Phidias or his disciples, were imported wholesale from 
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Greece to adorn temples and theatres, constructed after the 
models of Greek architecture, with pillars, friezes, and floors 
of precious Pentelic and Sicilian marble. During the last 
century of the Republic marble became a common building- 
stone. The tomb of Cecilia Metella, and the temples of Ceres, 
Juno Sospita, and Castor and Pollux, indicate the introduction 
of this precious and beautiful material. But it was reserved 
for the period of the Empire to complete the architectural 
glories of the city. Travertine, usually called Lapis Tibur- 
tinus, a straw-coloured volcanic limestone excavated in the 
plain below Tivoli, which has the useful property of hardening 
on exposure, and becoming under an Italian sky almost inde- 
structible, was now used as the principal building-stone instead 
of the former lavas and tufas; and the Colosseum, entirely 
constructed of travertine, which was treated in the middle ages 
as a quarry, out of which were built many of the palaces and 
churches of Rome, attests to this day the beauty and durability 
of this material. Quarries of crystalline marbles, admirably 
adapted for the purposes of the sculptor and architect, were 
opened in the range of the Apennines overlooking the beautiful 
Bay of Spezia, in the vicinity of Carrara, Messa, and Seravezza, 
and largely worked in the time of Augustus. This Emperor 
was called by Livy “templorum omnium conditor ac restituor,” 
and could boast that he had found Rome of brick, and left it 
of marble. The marbles of each new territory annexed to the 
Empire were brought at enormous expense into the Imperial 
City. A quay, to which reference has already been made, was 
constructed at the broadest part of the Tiber, where the vessels 
that transported marbles from Africa, and from the most dis- 
tant parts of Eastern Europe and Western Asia, landed their 
cargoes. Here numerous blocks of marble were lately found, 
one of which was identified as that sent to Nero from a quarry 
in Carinthia; and another,a column of even more colossal dimen- 
sions, weighing about thirty-four tons, of valuable African marble, 
was meant to serve as a memorial pillar of the Council of 1870 
on the Janiculum, but the intention was never carried out. 
So abundant was marble during the first two centuries of the 
Empire, that, like the silver and gold which King Solomon 
gathered into Jerusalem for the construction of the Temple, it 
was nothing accounted of. Every temple, palace, and public 
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edifice was built of it either in whole or in part. The tombs 
that lined the Appian Way on either side for fifteen miles had 
their brick cores covered with marble slabs; and their magni- 
ficence must have impressed every visitor who entered the 
Imperial City through this avenue of architectural glory, 
shrouding the decays of death. It is obvious, then, that by 
studying the history of the conquests of Rome, the student 
can ascertain at what; period a particular kind of marble was 
introduced from its native country, and the proximate date of 
the building in which this marble had been used. 

It was a fortunate circumstance for the preservation of the 
precious marbles of Rome that Christianity laid its cuckoo egg 
in the nest of the Pagan city. When the capture of Rome by 
Alaric consummated the ruin of Paganism, by the dispersion of 
the higher classes, who alone cherished the proud memories of 
the ancient faith, the greater number of the temples were still 
standing without any one to look after the edifices or main- 
tain the religious services. The Christians were therefore free 
to take possession of the deserted. shrines; and they speedily 
transferred to their own churches the columns and marble 
decorations that adorned the temples of the gods; and the 
precious stones that once beautified the palaces of emperors 
and senators were ernployed to form the altars and the mosaic 
flooring of the memorial chapels. Almost all the early churches 
were constructed on or near the sites of the temples, so that 
the materials of the one might be transported to the other 
with the least difficulty and expense, just as the settler in the 
backwoods of America erects his log-house in the immediate 
vicinity of the trees that are most suitable for his purpose. 
And the striking contrast between the plain, mean exteriors of 
the oldest Roman churches—rough, time-stained, and un- 
finished since their erection—and their gorgeous interiors, 
with their forests of columns separating the numerous aisles, 
and the series of richly-sculptured and _ brilliantly-frescoed 
chapels, all blazing with gold and marble,—a contrast that re- 
minds us of the surprising difference between the outside of 
a common clumsy geode lying in the mud, and the sparkling 
crystals in the drusic cavity at the heart of it,—would lead us 
to infer that the outer walls were raised in extreme hurry 
and eagerness to secure the valuable materials on the spot, 
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before they should be otherwise appropriated. Marangoni, a 
learned Roman archeologist, in his Cose Gentilesche e Profane, 
which may be translated as “Profane and Heathen Objects 
applied to the Uses of the Church,” mentions thirty-five 
churches in Rome as all raised upon the sites and out of the 
remains of ancient temples; and no less than six hundred and 
eighty-eight large columns of marble, granite, porphyry, and 
other valuable stones, as among the relics of heathen fanes 
transferred to sacred ground within the city, when the bronze 
Jupiter was metamorphosed into the Jew Peter, 


“ And Pan to Moses lent his pagan horn.” 


Many of these relics can be traced and identified, for it may 
be generally presumed, for the reason already given, that none 
are very far removed from their original situation. I know no 
more interesting pursuit in Rome than such an investigation ; 
the objects, when their history is ascertained, acquiring a charm 
from association, over and above their own intrinsic beauty 
and interest. Most of the materials with which the three 
hundred and sixty-five churches of modern Rome have been 
constructed have been derived from the ruins of the ancient 
city. With the exception of a few comparatively insignificant 
portions brought from the modern quarries of Carrara, Siena, 
and Sicily, to complete subordinate details and to give a finish 
to the work, no marbles have been used in ecclesiastical and 
palatial architecture for the last fifteen hundred years, save 
those found conveniently on the spot; and hardly a brick has 
been made or a stone of travertine or tufa hewn out for do- 
mestic buildings within the same period. The construction of 
St. Peter’s itself involved more destruction of classical monu- 
ments than all the appropriations of previous and subsequent 
Vandals put together. Much has been lost on account of this 
extraordinary transmutation and reconsecration, whose loss we 
can never cease to deplore; but we must not forget at the 
same time that much has been conserved which would other- 
wise have wasted away under the slow ravages of time, been 
consigned to the lime-kiln, or disappeared in obscure and 
ignoble use. Enough remains to overwhelm us with astonish- 
ment, and furnish materials for the study of years. 

The white marbles of Greece were the first introduced into 
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Rome. Paros supplied the earliest specimens, and long held 
a monopoly of the trade. Marmor Pariwm, or Marmo Greco 
duro, as it is called by the modern Italians, is the very flower 
and consummation of the rocks, reminding us forcibly that 
the great Architect of the universe has not stopped short in 
His beneficence at the point where our bare wants are supplied, 
but has been pleased to add the charm of wonderful beauty 
over and above, to gratify His intelligent creatures. This 
material seems to have been created specially for the use of 
the sculptor—as that in which he can express most clearly 
and beautifully his ideal conceptions; and the surpassing 
excellence of ancient Greek sculpture was largely due to the 
suitability for high art of the marble of the country, which 
was so stainlessly pure, delicate, and uniform—so soft as to 
allow the sculptor to work it without force, and trace on it his 
finest lines, and yet so hard as never to betray the touch or 
moulder away beneath the chisel. Parian marble is by far the 
most beautiful of the Greek marbles. It is a nearly pure car- 
bonate of lime of snowy whiteness, with a finely crystalline 
granular structure, doubtless due to metamorphic action. It 
may be readily distinguished from all other white marbles by 
the peculiarly bright glistering play of light from its crystal- 
line facets on being freshly broken; and this peculiarity 
enables the expert at once to determine the origin of any 
fragment of Greek or Roman statuary. The ancient quarries 
in the island of Paros are still wrought, though very little 
marble from this source is exported to other countries. In the 
entablature around the tomb of Cecilia Metella, which is 
composed of Parian marble, we see the first example in Rome 
of the use of ornaments in marble upon the outside ofa building ; 
an example that was afterwards extensively followed, for all 
the tombs of a later age on the Appian Way had their exteriors 
sheathed with a veneer of marble. The beautiful sarcophagus 
which contained the remains of the noble lady for whom this 
gigantic pile was erected, and which is now in the Farnese 
Palace, was also formed of this material. Most beautiful 
examples of Parian marble may be seen in the three elegant 
columns of the Temple of Castor and Pollux in the Roman 
Forum, belonging to the best period of Graeco-Roman archi- 
tecture; and in the nineteen fluted Corinthian pillars which 
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form the little circular temple of Hercules on the banks 
of the Tiber, long supposed to be the Temple of Vesta. By 
far the largest mass of this marble in Rome is the colossal 
fragment in. front of the Colosseum that belonged to the 
Temple of Venus and Rome; and it helps to give one an idea 
of the extraordinary grandeur and magnificence of this building 
in its prime, whose fluted columns, six feet in diameter, and 
the sheathing of whose outside walls of great thickness, were 
all made of Parian marble. 

More extensively employed in Greek and Roman statuary 
and architecture was the Marmor Pentelicus, or Marmo Greca 
fino of the modern Italians. The quarries which yielded 
inexhaustible materials for the public buildings and statues of 
Greece, and for the great monuments of Rome, were situated 
on the slopes of Mount Penteles, near Athens ; and after having 
been closed for ages, have recently been reopened for the restora- 
tion of some of the buildings in the Greek capital. The marble 
is dazzlingly white and fine-grained, but it sometimes contains 
little pieces of quartz or flint, which give some trouble to the 
workmen, The Parthenon—grandest of all human buildings 
—crowning like a perfect capital of human art the summit of 
Nature’s rough workmanship in the Acropolis—was built of this 
marble; and the immortal sculptures of Phidias on the 
metopes, the frieze of the cella, and the tympana of the pedi- 
ments of the temple, called the Elgin Marbles, were carved out 
of a material worthy of their incomparable beauty. Innumer- 
able specimens at one time existed in Rome. The Arch of 
Septimius Severus and the Arch of Titus are built of it, although 
the rusty and weather-beaten hue of these venerable monu- 
ments hides the nature of the material. Domitian, who 
restored the celebrated Temple of Jupiter on the Capitol, 
procured columns of Pentelic marble for the purpose from 
Athens ; two of these are now in the nave of the Church of 
Ara Cceli, built upon the site of the temple; and portions of 
the others, and of the marble decorations, were presented by 
the magistrates to the Franciscan Friars of the neighbouring 
convent, and by them were wrought in 1348 into the conspi- 
cuous staircase leading to the facade of the church. Among 
the statues wrought of this marble may be mentioned the 
famous group of the Laocoon found in the Baths of Titus; the 
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beautiful Venus de Medici, discovered in the Villa of Hadrian, 
near Tivoli, and now in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence ; and the 
well-known “Farnese Bull,” sculptured out of a single block 
of huge dimensions, unearthed out of the ruins of the Baths 
of Caracalla, and now in the Museum of Naples. Massimo 
d’Azeglio, in his Recollections, gives an interesting instance 
of the value set upon this marble by modern Roman sculptors. 
Pacetti having purchased an ancient Greek statue of the best 
period in Pentelic marble, greatly mutilated, and wishing to 
repair it, could find nothing among the best products of the 
Carrara quarries to match the marble in purity and fineness of 
texture, and was therefore obliged to destroy another Greek 
statue of inferior merit in order to get materials for the restora- 
tion. From this combination he succeeded in producing the 
sleeping figure known as the Barberini Faun, whose forcible 
abduction by the Pontifical Government on the eve of its 
being sold to a German prince, so preyed upon the mind of the 
cruelly-wronged sculptor, that he took to his bed and died. 
Very like Pentelic marble, but easily distinguishable, is the 
Marmor Porinum, the Marmo Grechetto duro of the Italians. 
It is intermediate in the quality of its grain between Parian 
and’Pentelic marble, being finer than the former and not so fine 
as the latter. The column in front of the Church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, removed by Paul v. in 1614 from the Basilica 
of Constantine, is composed of this species; as well as the 
celebrated Torso Belvidere of the Vatican, found near the site 
of the Theatre of Pompey, to which Michael Angelo traced 
much of his inspiration, and which, as we learn from a Greek 
inscription at the base, was the work of the Rhodian sculptor 
Apollonius, who carved the group of the “ Farnese Bull.” Not 
unlike this Porine marble was the Marmor Hymettium of the 
ancients ; but it was never a great favourite in Rome on account 
of its large grain and dingy white colour, slightly tinged with 
green and marked by long parallel dark grey veins of unequal 
breadth. The metamorphic action was not sufficiently ener- 
getic to destroy the last traces of organic matter and the 
original stratification of the rock ; and the crystallising force 
was not sufficiently exercised to allow of the entire rearrange- 
ment of the whole of the particles so as to expel the included 
impurities. This marble was not therefore fitted for sculpture ; 
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but it could be used for certain architectural purposes and for 
ornamentation. It used to be quarried extensively on Hymet- 
tus, the well-known mountain of Attica, celebrated for the 
quantity and excellence of its honey. The rock on which the 
aromatic flowers grew in such profusion for the bees, did not, 
however, partake of the same delightful quality. In working 
it a peculiar fetid odour of sulphuretted hydrogen, somewhat 
like that of a stale onion, was emitted, which gave rise to its 
modern Italian name—Marmo Cipolla. This repulsive quality, 
however, disappeared quickly on exposure. The finest speci- 
mens of this marble in Rome are the forty-six columns in the 
Church of St. Paul’s, outside the gate, which belonged origi- 
nally to the Basilica Emilia in the Forum, founded about 
forty-five years before Christ, and were transferred to the new 
building when the venerable old church, in which they had stood 
for more than fourteen hundred years, was destroyed by fire. 
Nothing too can be finer than the two rows of Ionic columns 
of Hymettian marble which divide the immense nave of Santa 
Maria Maggiore from the side aisles. There are eighteen on 
either side, each upwards of eight feet in circumference, and are 
supposed to have been taken from the Temple of Juno Lucina, 
whose site is assigned by antiquaries to the immediate vicinity. 
Similar rows of fluted Doric columns of the same marble, ten 
on each side, adorn the Church of St. Pietro in Vincoli. They 
are ancient, and belonged to some temple or basilica of the 
Forum. There are also five ancient pillars of Hymettian 
marble in the upper Church of San Clemente, taken from the 
same prolific source. The wall which surrounds the unique 
choir or presbytery of this most interesting old church, is also 
composed of great slabs of Hymettian marble, taken from the 
original subterranean church and hastily put together. Some 
of the ancient pillars of Hymettian marble belonging to the 
temples of Ceres and Proserpine adorn the Church of Santa 
Maria in Cosmedin, built on the foundation of these shrines ; 
while twenty-four remarkably fine fluted Corinthian columns 
of the same material divide the triple nave of Santa Sabina on 
the Aventine, and are supposed to have belonged to the very 
ancient Temple of Juno Regina, erected by Camillus after the 
destruction of the Etruscan city of Veii. Hymettian marble 
was one of the first—if not actually the first—species intro- 
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duced into Rome. In the year of Rome 662, Lucius Crassus 
the orator brought to the city six columns of it, each twelve 
feet in length, with which he adorned his house on the Palatine 
Hill, receiving, on account of this circumstance, from Marcus 
Brutus, the nickname of the Palatine Venus. At the present 
day the marble is used for corner-stones in the ordinary houses 
of Athens. 

Another livid white marble, somewhat resembling the Hym- 
ettian, is that which is known to the Italians as Marmo Greco 
livido, It was called by the ancients Marmor Thasium, from 
Thasos, now Thapso, an island in the north of the Agean Sea, 
off the coast of Thrace. This island was also called Aéria, on 
account of its gold mines, and both the gold and the marble were 
wrought by the Phceenicians. The marble dug from the rocky 
sides of Mount Ipsario—a romantic hill thickly covered with 
fir-trees, and rising 3428 feet above the sea—enjoyed consider- 
able reputation among the ancients. In Rome it must have been 
very common, if the name of Thasian is to be given to all the 
fragments of nondescript dusky white marble which are found 
among the ruins. Seneca says that the fish-ponds in his day 
were formed of that Thasian marble, with which at one time 
it was rare to adorn even temples. It was considered the 
least valuable of the white Greek marbles, and was used for 
the more ordinary purposes—Statius mentioning, in order to 
show the surpassing splendour of a particular building, that 
Thasian marble was not admitted into it. But there are not 
many well-defined monuments of it remaining in Rome. The 
chief are the bust of Euripides in the Vatican, and the outside 
casing of the pyramid of Caius Cestius, near the Protestant 
cemetery, now so weather-beaten and stained with dusky 
lichens that it is difficult to identify the material of which it 
is composed. From this marble, by a slight tinge of yellow 
and a little darker shade, the livid white marble of Lesbos, the 
Marmor Lesbiwm, or Marmo Greco Giallognolo, may be distin- 
guished. Itis nota beautiful material ; and yet, strange to say, 
the statues of some of the most beautiful women of antiquity, 
such as those of Julia Pia in the Vatican, and of the Capito- 
line Venus in the Museum of the Capitol, were made of this 
marble, obtained from the birthplace of Sappho. More 
beautiful is the kind known as the Marmor Tyrium, or the 
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Greco-Turchinicchio, which has a light bluish tinge. It was 
shipped by the ancients at the port of Tyre from some un- 
known quarry in Mount Lebanon, which supplied the marble 
used without stint in the building and decoration of Solomon’s 
Temple and Palace. In this quarry every block was shaped 
and polished, before it was sent to be inserted in its place in 
the Temple wall, which therefore, as Heber beautifully says, 
sprang up like some tall palm in majestic silence. In Rome 
this marble was very rare. The doors in the great piers which 
support the dome of St. Peter’s are each flanked by a pair of 
spirally-fluted columns of Tyrian marble, supposed to have been 
brought to Rome by Titus from the Temple of Jerusalem. 
They originally decorated the confessional of the old Basilica. 
The twenty-eight steps of the Scala Santa at the Lateran, said 
by ecclesiastical tradition to have belonged to Pilate’s house 
in Jerusalem, and to have been the identical ones which our 
Saviour descended when He left the judgment-hall, are made 
of this marble ; so that, whatever we may think of the tradition 
itself, there is a feature of verisimilitude in the material. 

The chief supply of pure white marble in Rome was derived 
from the quarries in the mountains at Luna, an old Etruscan 
town near the Bay of Spezia, which fell to decay under the 
later Roman emperors. This ancient Marmor Lunense is 
called by the Italians Marmo di Carrara, because it is iden- 
tical with the famous modern Carrara marble, and belongs to 
the same range of strata; the ruins of the ancient Luna being 
only a few miles from the flourishing town of Carrara, the 
metropolis of the marble trade. From Parian and Pentelic 
marble, Lunar marble, as already mentioned, can be easily 
distinguished by the less brilliant sparkle of its crystal facets, 
as shown by a fresh surface, and also by its more soapy-white 
colour. Its crystalline structure is the result of metamor- 
phosis. Murchison, in his graphic description of the geology 
of the Etruscan Apennines, refers it, from the evidence of the 
characteristic fossils occurring in the associated limestones 
that graduate into it, to the Oolitic or Jurassic series of 
rocks. It was simply an ordinary Jurassic limestone altered 
by subsequent metamorphic action. The mountains which 
contain the quarries are highly picturesque, rising with serried 
outline to a height of upwards of 4000 feet, their flanks 
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scarred by deep gorges and torrent-beds, and their lower slopes 
clothed with olive-groves, vineyards, and forest-trees. Lunar 
marble was first brought to Rome in the time of Julius Cesar ; 
and Mamarra, so bitterly reviled by Catullus, the commander 
of the artificers in Cesar’s army in Gaul, lined with great 
slabs of this marble the outside and inside of his house on the 
Ceelian Hill—the first recorded instance of veneering or in- 
crusting walls with marble. The discovery of this method of 
cutting marble into thin slices, and decorating structures of 
ordinary materials with them, was stigmatised by Pliny as an 
unreasonable mode of extending luxury. The use of Lunar 
marble, on account of its easy accessibility, speedily extended 
to every kind of building, public and private. So vast were 
the quantities sent to Rome, that Ovid expressed his fear lest 
the mountains themselves should disappear through the digging 
out of this marble, and Pliny anticipated that dreadful conse- 
quences would be produced by the removal in this way of the 
great barriers erected by Nature for important purposes. Many 
fine specimens still survive the ravages of ages, among which 
may be mentioned the eleven massive Corinthian columns, up- 
wards of forty-two feet high, and four and a half feet in dia- 
meter, which form the peristyle of the Temple of Neptune in 
the Piazza di Pietra, now well known as the Roman Custom- 
house. These pillars suffered severely from the action of fire, 
and are much worn and defaced, but there is a grandeur 
about them still which deeply impresses the spectator; and 
the blocks of marble which form the inner part of the archi- 
trave and entablature,‘as well as of the coffered vaulting, as 
seen from the inner side of the court, are so stupendous that 
the ruins overhang like a beetling rock of marble on a moun- 
tain peak. Grander still is the majestic.column of Lunar 
marble dedicated to Marcus Aurelius, in the Piazza Colonna, 
which rears aloft its shaft one hundred and twenty-two feet 
in the air, wreathed around with spiral bands of historic 
reliefs, illustrating the Germania of Tacitus. Very splendid 
specimens of the same marble may be seen in the three fluted 
Corinthian columns and a pilaster belonging to the Temple of 
Mars Victor in the Forum of Augustus, which are the largest 
columns of any kind of marble in Rome, being eighteen feet in 
circumference, and upwards of fifty-four feet high. The two 
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well-known pillars of the portico of the Temple of Minerva, 
called Le Colonnacce, belonging to the adjoining Forum of 
Nerva, are also composed of the same material; as also the 
three deeply-fluted Corinthian columns that remain of the 
Temple of Vespasian in the Roman Forum, which still retain 
some traces of the purple colour with which they appear to 
have been painted, like the temples of Pompeii and Sicily. 
By far the largest single masses of Lunar marble are the two 
portions of a gigantic frieze and entablature, highly ornamented 
with sculpture, one measuring 1490 cubic feet, and weighing 
upwards of one hundred tons, lying in the Colonna Gardens on 
the slope of the Quirinal. These relics are supposed to have 
belonged to the splendid Temple of the Sun, which Aurelian 
erected after the conquest of Palmyra, and in which he de- 
posited the rich spoils of that city. They are associated there- 
fore with romantic memories of the famous Queen Zenobia, 
who spent her last days near Tivoli, after having been led 
captive in fetters of gold to grace the triumphal procession of 
her conqueror. For statuary purposes Lunar marble was ex- 
tensively used in ancient Rome. It formed the material out 
of which the sculptor produced some of the noblest creations 
of his genius. Of these the Apollo Belvidere in the Vatican 
collection is one of the most remarkable. The evidence of its 
own material, as already mentioned, has dispelled the old idea 
that it is one of the masterpieces of the Greek school ; and 
Canova’s conjecture, based upon some peculiarities of its dra- 
pery, is in all likelihood true, viz., that it was a copy of a bronze 
original, made, probably at the order of Nero, for one of the 
baths of the imperial villa at Antium, in whose ruins it was 
found in the fifteenth century. From the time of the Romans, 
the white marble of the Montes Lunenses has been used for 
decorative purposes in many of the churches and public build- 
ings of Italy. It formed the blocks out of which Michael 
Angelo, Canova, and Thorwaldsen chiselled their immortal 
works. Its quality and composition, however, vary very con- 
siderably, and small crystals of quartz and iron pyrites occa- 
sionally occur, to the annoyance of the sculptor. It becomes 
soon discoloured when exposed even to the smokeless air of 
Italy, but it is capable of resisting decay for very long periods. 
The opinion current in Paris, that the marbles of Carrara are 
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unable to withstand the effects of the climate of that city, 
is due to the frequent use of inferior qualities, which are known 
to artists as Saloni and Ravaccioni, and whose particles have 
but a feeble cohesion, and consequently slight durability. 

All the white marbles which we have thus described were 
used in Rome principally for external architecture ; and beauti- 
ful as a city largely built of them must have looked, it must 
have had, nevertheless, a garishness and artificiality which 
would offend the artistic eye. When newly constructed, the 
Roman temples in the time of the Emperors must have been 
oppressive, reflecting the hot sunshine from their snowy cella 
and pillared porticoes with an insufferable glare. Even the 
statues in their stainless purity, fresh from the sculptor’s hand, 
though seen in the subdued light of interiors, and amid the 
shadows of enclosed walls, must have appeared ghastly and 
unreal representations of human life. Marble—unlike common 
stones, which are kindred to the earth and the elements, and 
find themselves at home in any situation, all things making 
friends with them, mosses, lichens, ivies, birds—is a dead, cold 
material, and does not harmonise with surrounding circum- 
stances. Like the snow, which hides the warm familiar brown 
soil from us, with its unearthly and uncongenial whiteness, 
its perpetual snow chills and repels human sympathies, 
Nature, for a similar reason, introduces white flowers very 
sparingly into the landscape; and their dazzling whiteness is 
toned down by the greenery around them, and the balancing 
of coloured objects near at hand, so that they do not in reality 
attract more notice than other flowers. The ancient Greeks 
themselves, keenly sensitive as they were to all external 
influences, had a fine instinct for this want of harmony between 
white marble and the tones of nature and the feelings of man ; 
and therefore, in many instances, they coloured not only the 
marble buildings exposed to view outside, but even the marble 
statues carefully secluded in the niches within. The Parthenon 
was thus tinted with vermilion, blue, and gold, which seems to 
us, who now see only the golden hue with which the suns of 
ages have dyed its pure Pentelic marble, a barbarous superfluity, 
but which, to the people of the time, was necessary on account 
of the dazzling brightness of its material, concealing the 
exquisite beauty of the workmanship, and the finished grace 
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of its proportions. Colour was used with perfect taste to relieve 
the sculptured details of the exterior, to articulate and orna- 
ment mouldings, and to harmonise the pure white temple with 
the dark blue sky of Greece and the rich warm tones of her 
landscape. We see many traces of bright colouring on the 
columns and other parts of the buildings in the Roman Forum. 
The bas-reliefs on the Lumachella marble of Trajan’s Column 
were originally picked out with profuse gilding and vivid 
colours ; the egg and arrow moulding of the capital being tinted 
green, red, and yellow, the abacus blue and red, the spirals 
yellow, the prominent figures gilt against backgrounds of dif- 
ferent hues, and the water of the various rivers blue. Statues 
of the deities in Rome were nearly all coloured; and they 
received a fresh coat of vermilion—which, although it was 
the hue of divinity, was extremely fugacious—on anniversary 
occasions or in times of great national rejoicing. All this 
pleads powerfully in behalf of Gibson’s colour-creed, which 
has had so much prejudice to overcome. The beauty and 
expression of ancient sculpture, whether for outside or inside 
decoration, were greatly heightened by this tinting. In cases 
where it was not employed, Nature herself became the artist, 
and has burnt into the marble statue or the marble pillar the 
warm hue of life; and the rusty, withered look of the ruins, 
over which ages of change have passed, touches us more, and 
appeals to the tenderest sympathies of beings who see in 
themselves, and in all around them, the tokens of death and 
decay, than the pure white marble structure could have done 
in the pride of its splendour. The graceful Corinthian pillars 
of the Temple of Castor and Pollux in the Forum, the three 
surviving witnesses of its former grandeur, are all the dearer 
and more suggestive to us by reason of the russet hues with 
which time has stained the snowy purity of their Parian 
marble ; and it is difficult to say how much of the touching 
effect which the poor drooping figure of the Dying Gladiator of 
the Capitol, all brown and discoloured, and wrung with an 
unutterable suffering, produces upon us, may be attributed to 
the tawny hue, and to the absence of the dainty spotlessness 
of the original Greek marble. That grime of ages lends a sort 
of warmth, and suggests flesh and blood, so that the suffering 
is not a cold and frosty incrustation, with which we have 
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nothing to do, but a real tragedy going on before our eyes, by 
which our sympathies are most deeply moved. In a dry, hot 
climate, like that of Rome, there are no tender tones of vege- 
table colouring, no moss or lichen touches of gold or grey or 
green to relieve the bare cold surface, and the rigid formal 
outlines of the marble; but out of the sky itself the marble 
gathers the soft shadows and the rich brown hues that recon- 
cile its strange, unnatural whiteness with the homely ways of 
the familiar earth. That wonderful violet sky of Rome would 
glorify the meanest object. The common red brick glows in 
its translucent atmosphere like a ruby; and the russet defaced 
column, as it comes out against its vivid light, becomes 
luminous like a pillar of gold. Brick and marble are of equal 
esthetic value in this magic city, in which the uncomely parts 
and materials have a more abundant comeliness by reason of 
the medium through which they are seen. Over all things 
lingers permanently the transfiguring glow that comes to 
northern lands only in the afternoon. In that land it is 
always afternoon ; the ruins bathe as it were in a perpetual 
sunset. The air is constantly flooded with a radiance which 
seems to transfuse itself through every part of the city, making 
all its ruinous and hoary age bright and living, forming pictures 
and harmonies indescribable of the humblest objects, softening 
the sharp extremes of things, and causing what would look 
violent and sordid in any other place, either to enrich the 
general tone surrounding it, or to appear but as a lower note of 
the same key. 

The white marbles hitherto described were principally for 
exterior use. But as Roman wealth and luxury increased 
coloured marbles were employed for internal decoration ; and 
the effects which the Greeks obtained by the application of 
pigments, the Romans obtained by the rich hues of precious 
marbles incrusting their buildings, and durable as these 
buildings themselves. Atfirst these rare materials were used with 
a degree of moderation, chiefly in the form of mosaics of small 
discs or cubes for the pavements of halls and courts. But at 
length massive pillars were constructed of them ; and the vast 
inside brick surfaces of imperial baths and palaces were crusted 
over and concealed by slabs of rare and splendid marbles, the 
lines of which had no necessary connection with the mass 
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behind or beneath. Carthage from the spoils of its temples 
supplied Rome with many of its rarest columns; and it is 
probable that not a few of these survive in the Christian 
basilicas that occupy the sites and were built out of the 
materials of the old Pagan structures. With the decay of the 
Roman Empire the use of coloured marbles in art increased, so 
that even busts and statues had their faces and necks cut in 
white and the drapery in coloured marble. It attained its 
fullest development in the Byzantine style, of which, as it 
appeals to the senses more by colour than by form, it is a 
predominant characteristic, necessary to its vitality and 
expression. The early Christian builders contemplated this 
mode of decoration for their interiors only. Very rarely had 
they the means to apply it to the outside surface, as in St. 
Mark’s in Venice, which is the great type of the Byzantine 
church, coloured within and without with the rich hues of 
marbles and mosaics. Our great Gothic cathedrals were the 
creation of one thought, the realisation of a single dream, and 
hence they were complete when the workmen of the architects 
left them, and their whole effect is dominated by one idea or 
one set of ideas; but the early Roman churches were the 
results of a general co-operation of associated art, and the large 
and plain surfaces of the interiors were regarded by the sculptor 
as a framework for the exhibition of his decorative art. Colour 
was lavished in veneers of rare marbles, and costly mosaics and 
frescoes covering the walls. There was thus less unity of 
purely architectural design, but there was a greater amount of 
general artistic wealth. 

Intermediate between the white marbles used for external 
architecture, and the coloured marbles used for internal decora- 
tion, and forming the link between them, is the variety called 
by the Italians cipollino, or onion-stone. Its classical name is 
Marmor Carystium, from Carystos, a town of Eubcea, mentioned 
by Homer, situated on the south coast of the island at the 
foot of Mount Oche. This town was chiefly celebrated for its 
marble, which was in great request at Rome, and also for its 
large quantities of valuable asbestos, which received the name 
of Carystian stone, and was manufactured by the Romans into 
incombustible cloth for the preservation of the ashes of the 
dead in the process of cremation. The asbestos occurs in the 
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same quarries with this marble, just as this mineral is usually 
associated with tale schist, in which chlorite and mica are 
often present. Strabo places the quarries of cipollino at Mar- 
morium,a place upon the coast near Carystos; but Mr. Hawkins 
mentions, in Walpole’s Travels, that he found the ancient 
works upon Mount Oche at a distance of three miles from the 
sea; the place being indicated by some old half-worked 
columns, lying apparently on the spot where they had been 
quarried. This marble is very peculiar, and is at once recognised 
by its grey-green ground colour, and the streaks of darker green 
running through the calcareous substance like the coats of an 
onion, hence its name. These streaks belong to a different 
mineral formation. They are micaceous strata; and thus the 
true cipollino is a mixture of talcose schist with white sacchar- 
oidal marble, and may be said to form a transition link between 
marble and common stone. It belongs to the Dolomitic 
group of rocks, which forms so large a part of the romantic 
scenery of South-Eastern Europe, and yields all over the world 
some of the best and most ornamental building-stones. In 
this group calc-spar or dolomite wholly replaces the quartz 
and films of argillaceous matter of which, especially in Scot- 
land, micaceous schist is usually composed. There are many 
varieties of cipollino, the most common being the typical 
marble, a grey-green stone, sometimes more or less white, 
with veins of a darker green, forming waves rippling over it 
like those of the sea. It occurs so often among the ruins 
that it must have been perhaps more frequently used in Rome 
than any other marble. It was also one of the first introduced, 
for Mamarra lined the walls of his house on the Ceelian with it, 
as well as with Lunar marble, in the time of Julius Cesar ; 
but Statius mentions that it was not very highly esteemed, 
especially in later times, when more valuable marbles came 
into use. One remarkably fine variety called Cipollino marino 
is distinguished by its minute curling veins of light green on 
a ground of clear white. Four very large columns in the Braccio 
Nuova of the Vatican, which may have belonged originally, like 
the two large columns of giallo antico in the same apartment, to 
some sumptuous tomb on the Appian Way, are formed of this 
variety, and are unique among all the other pillars of cipollino 
marble to be seen in Rome for the brightness of their colour 
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and the exquisite beauty of their venation. Nothing can be 
more striking and beautiful than the rich wavelike ripples of 
green on the cipollino marbles that encase the Baptistery of 
St. Mark’s in Venice, as if the breakers on the Lido shore had 
been frost-bound before they fell, and the sea-nymphs had 
sculptured them into the walls of this ecclesiastical sea-cave. 
Indeed all the outside and inside walls of the glorious old 
church are cased with this marble—in the interior up to the 
height of the capitals of the columns, while above that, every 
part on the vaults and domes is incrusted with a truly Byzantine 
profusion of gold mosaics; fit image of the sea on which like 
a haleyon’s nest Venice rests, and of the glowing golden sky 
that shines above it. Line after line of pleasant undulation 
ripples on the smooth polished marble as the sea ebbs and flows 
through the narrow streets of the city. Another variety of 
cipollino, called Mandolato rosso, has streaks of pure red on a 
ground of vivid green. A beautiful example of this very rare 
and valuable kind is to be seen in the two Corinthian columns 
with gilded capitals which support the portal of the Parnassian 
gallery in the Villa Albani near Rome. It was probably found 
at Hadrian’s Villa near Tivoli, as was the pair of Ionic columns 
of giallo antico in the room called the Atrium of Juno in the 
same palace. There are also rare varieties in which white 
parallel streaks appear on a ground of green, or waved strips of 
light green on a ground of yellow or rose colour, or in which 
wavelike veins nearly black appear on a white ground. In 
the churches and palaces of Rome specimens of all these 
varieties may be found, taken from the old ruins, for the 
marble is not now worked in the ancient quarries. The largest 
masses of common cipollino in Rome are the eight grand old 
Corinthian columns which form the portico of the Temple of 
Antoninus Pius and Faustina in the Forum. The height of 
each shaft, which is composed of a single block, is forty-six 
feet, and the circumference fifteen feet and a half. It may be 
remarked in passing, that the fact of the entablatures, bases, 
and capitals, as well as the incrustation of the outer walls of 
the cella, being of white marble, shows that the coloured 
marbles were somewhat sparingly used at this period. The 
pillars look very rusty and weather-worn, and are much bat- 
tered with the ill-usage which they have received; the marks 
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of the roofs of the houses built between them in the middle 
ages being still seen deeply indented in the stone. Scarcely 
inferior in size is the cipollino column erected in the Piazza di 
Spagna, opposite the Propaganda College, in honour of the 
Immaculate Conception. It was found unfinished, and there- 
fore seems never to have been used, in the ground behind the 
Palace of Monte Citorio, formed out of the ruins of the ancient 
Amphitheatre of Statilius Taurus. It is forty-two feet long, 
by four and three quarter feet in diameter. It was sculptured, 
polished, and erected on its present site by Pope Pius Ix. in 
1857, but its noble shaft is sadly disfigured by the fantastic 
bronze network which covers a large part of it. 

One of the most beautiful and highly-prized marbles of 
ancient Rome was the species which is familiar to every visitor 
under the nameof Giallo antico. It must have existed in immense 
quantities in the time of the Emperors, for fragments of it are 
found almost everywhere, and it is the variety that is most 
frequently picked up and converted into ornamental articles. 
It is easily recognised by its deep brownish-yellow colour, 
resembling somewhat the yellow marbles of Siena and Verona, 
though invariably richer and brighter. All the varieties are 
traversed more or less by veins and blotches of a darker yellow 
or brownish hue, which give them a charming variety. The 
texture is remarkably fine and close-grained. In this respect 
giallo antico can be distinguished from every other marble by 
the touch. When polished it is exquisitely smooth and soft, 
looking like ivory that has become yellow with age. No fitter 
material could be employed for the internal pavements or 
pillars of old temples, presenting a venerable appearance, as if 
the suns of many centuries had stained it with their own 
golden hues. Where this marble came from we have no 
precise information. From the fact that it was called by the 
Romans Marmor Numidicum, we are led to infer that it was 
quarried in Numidia, and was brought into Rome when the 
region was made a Roman province by Julius Cesar. It was 
probably known to the Romans in the time of Jugurtha; but 
the age of luxury had not then begun, and Marius and Sulla 
were more intent upon the glories of war than upon the arts of 
peace. The quarries on the slopes of the Atlas, worked for 
three hundred years to supply the enormous demand made by 
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the luxury of the masters of the world, were at length ex- 
hausted, and the marble can now only be found among the 
ruins of the Imperial City. The largest specimens of gial/o 
antico existing in Rome are the eight fluted Corinthian pillars, 
thirty feet high and eleven feet in circumference, with capitals 
and bases of white marble, which stand in pairs within the 
niches of the Pantheon. In consequence of the fires of former 
generations, the marble has here and there a tinge of red on 
the surface. In the Church of St. John Lateran there is a 
splendid pair of fluted columns of giallo antico, which support 
the entablature over a portal at the northern extremity of the 
transept. They are thirty feet in height and nine feet in 
circumference, and were found in Trajan’s Forum. In the Arch 
of Constantine are several magnificent giallo antico columns 
and pilasters, which are supposed to have belonged to the 
triumphal arch of Trajan, dismantled for the purpose. They are 
so damaged in appearance, and so discoloured by the weather, 
that it is not easy, without close inspection, to tell the material 
of which they are composed. Connected with the final and 
complete triumph of Christianity over Paganism, these columns, 
standing in a mongrel and debased structure, are strikingly 
illustrative of the heterogeneous elements which formed the 
faith of the first Christian Emperor; the grandest doctrines 
being associated with the vilest practices. For pavements and 
the sheathing of interior walls giallo antico was used more 
frequently than almost any other kind of marble; hence it is 
mostly found in fragments of thin slabs, with the old polish 
still glistening upon them. 

It is difficult to describe, so as to identify it, the species of 
marble known as Africano. It has a great variety of tints, 
ranging from the clearest white to the deepest black, through 
bright green, yellow, and purple. Its texture is very compact 
and hard, frequently containing veins of quartz, which render 
it difficult to work. Its ancient name is Marmor Chium, for 
it was brought to Rome from a quarry on Pelinzus, now 
known as Mount Elias, the highest summit in the island of 
Chios—the modern Scio—which contested the honour of being 
the birthplace of Homer. It received its modern name of 
Africano, not from any connection with Africa, but from its 
dark colour. It enters pretty frequently into the decoration 
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of the Roman churches, though it is rare to see it in large 
masses, when it has a very rich appearance. It seems to have 
been much in fashion for pavements, of which many fragments 
may be seen among the ruins of Trajan’s Forum. The side 
wall of the second chapel in the Church of Santa Maria della 
Pace in the Piazza Navona are sheathed with large slabs of 
remarkably fine Africano, with edges bevelled like a rusticated 
basement. In the Belvidere Cortile in the Vatican is a 
portion of an ancient column of this marble, which is the most 
beautiful specimen in Rome; and the principal portal of the 
portico of St. Peter’s is flanked by a pair of fluted Roman Ionic 
columns of Africano, which are the largest in the city. Two 
columns of warm-tinted Africano still remain on the southern 
front of the Arch of Drusus; and as they are of the Roman 
composite order, first shown in the columns on the Arch of 
Titus, we must infer that they were added to the original 
structure when Caracalla utilised it for the aqueduct which 
brought water to his baths. 

Closely allied to this marble is an ancient species which 
puzzles most visitors by its Protean appearance. Its tints are 
always neutral, but they vary in depth from the lightest to the 
darkest shade, and are never mixed but in juxtaposition. 
Dirty yellows, cloudy reds, dim blues and purples, but never 
greens, occur in the ground or in the round or waved blotches 
or crooked veins. It has a fine grain and a dull fracture. 
This variety of Africano is known by the familiar name of 
Porta Santa, from the circumstance that the jambs and lintel 
of the first Porta Santa—a Holy Door annexed by Boniface 
vill. to St. Peter’s in the year 1300—were constructed of this 
marble. The Porta Santa, it may be mentioned, was instituted 
in connection with a centenary jubilee, but afterwards the 
period of formally opening it was reduced to fifty years, and now 
it is shortened to twenty-five. On the occasion of the jubilee, 
on Christmas Eve, the Pope knocks three times with a silver 
hammer against the masonry with which it is filled up, which 
is then demolished, and the Holy Door remains open for a 
whole twelvemonth ; and on the Christmas Eve of the succeed- 
ing year is closed up in the same manner as before. A similar 
solemnity is performed by proxy at the Lateran, the Liberian, 
and the Pauline Basilicas. In all these great churches, as in 
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St. Peter’s, the jambs and lintel of the Holy Door are of Porta 
Santa marble. This beautiful material was brought from the 
mountains in the neighbourhood of Jassus—a celebrated fishing 
town of Caria, situated on a small island close to the north 
coast of the Jassian Bay. From this circumstance it was 
called by the ancient Romans Marmor Jassense. Near the 
quarries was a sanctuary of Hestus, with a statue of the 
goddess, which, though unprotected in the open air, was 
believed never to be touched by rain. The marble, the most 
highly-prized variety of which was of a blood-red and livid 
white colour, was used in Greece chiefly for internal decora- 
tion. It was introduced in large quantity into Rome, and 
there are few churches in which the relics of it that existed in 
older buildings have not been adapted for ornamental purposes. 
Among the larger and finer masses of Porta Santa may be 
enumerated two columns and pilasters which belong to the 
monument of Clement Ix., in the Church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, and which are remarkable for their exceedingly fine 
texture and the unusual predominance of white among the 
other hues; four splendid Corinthian pillars, considered the 
finest in Rome, in the nave of Sta. Agnese; the pair of half 
columns which support the pediment of the altar in the Capella 
della Presentazione in St. Peter’s; and the basin of the hand- 
some fountain in front of the Pillar of Marcus Aurelius in the 
Piazza Colonna, constructed by the architect Giacoma della 
Porta out of an enormous mass of Porta Santa found lying on 
the ancient wharf. 

Frequent specimens of a beautiful marble known as Fior 
di Persico, from the resemblance of the colour of its bright 
purple veins on a white ground to that of the blossom of the 
peach, may be found in the Roman churches. It was much 
used for mouldings, sheathings, and pedestals, and also for 
floors. In the Villa of Hadrian large fragments of slabs of 
this marble may be found, which lined the walls and floors 
of what are called the Greek and Latin Libraries. The Portu- 
guese Church in Rome has several columns of Fior di Persico 
supporting the pediments of altars in the different chapels ; 
especially four pair of fluted ones which adorn the two altars 
at the extremity of the nave, which are among the largest 
and finest in Rome. The principal altar in the Church of San 
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Carlo in the Corso is adorned by two pairs of Corinthian 
columns of this marble, which are not much inferior in size 
and beauty. But the most splendid specimens of all are a 
pair of columns in the Palazzo Rospigliosi. The dado, eight 
feet in height, in the gorgeous Corsini chapel in the Church of 
St. John Lateran, is formed of large tablets of highly-polished 
Fior di Persico, and the frieze that surrounds the whole chapel 
is composed of the same beautiful material, whose predomi- 
nance over every other marble is the peculiarity of this chapel. 
The ancient name of this marble was Marmor Molossium, from 
a region in Epirus—now Albania—which was a Roman pro- 
vince in the time of Pompey. It is associated with the 
celebrated campaigns in Italy of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, in 
which Greece was for the first time brought into contact with 
Rome. The region in which the quarries existed was the 
most ancient seat of Pelasgic religion—the worship of the 
Oracle of Dodona connected with the oaken grove and the 
Temple of Jupiter; and the kings of Molossus claimed their 
descent from the son of Achilles. Mythology derived from its 
peculiar physical features, which were largely volcanic, its 
legends of the infernal rivers of Acheron and Cocytus. 

The infinite hues and markings of the coloured marbles 
have all been painted by Nature with one material only, vari- 
ously proportioned and applied—the oxide of iron; the same 
substance which gives its crimson to the rose, and its beauty 
to the blush that mantles on the cheek of innocence. The 
varieties of marble are mainly caused by the different degrees 
in which this substance has pervaded them. They are 
variable mixtures of the metamorphous carbonates of protoxide 
of iron and lime. And it is an interesting fact that there is a 
distinct relation between deposits of magnetic iron ore and the 
metamorphoses of limestones into marbles; so that this sub- 
stance not only gives to the marbles their colouring, but also 
their texture. Even the whitest saccharine or statuary marble, 
which it has not coloured, it has created by the crystallisation 
of the limestone associated with it. And the marbles of the 
entire province of the Aperon Apennines owe their existence 
to the large quantities of iron ore disseminated throughout 
them, which have exercised a great influence on the molecular 
modification they have undergone. The same changes have been 
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produced on the limestones of Greece and Asia Minor by 
veins containing iron ore running through them. 

And of the marbles thus produced, one of the most beautiful 
is that which is known in Rome by the name of Pavonazzetto, 
from its peacock-like markings. The ground is a clear white, 
with numerous veins of a dark red or violet colour, while the 
grain is fine, with large shining scales. It resembles alabaster 
in the form and character of its veins, and in its transparent 
quality. It is a Phrygian marble, and was known to the 
ancients under various names, as Marmor Docimenum, Sinadi- 
cum, Phrygicum, Mygdonium, being found at the Castle of 
Docimus, near the town of Sinnada in Phrygia, and in the 
province of Mygdonia. It was brought to Rome when 
Phrygia became a Roman province, after the establishment of 
Christianity in Asia Minor. At first the quarry yielded only 
small pieces of the marble, but when it came into the possession 
of the Romans they developed its resources to the utmost ; 
numerous large monolithic columns being wrought on the 
spot, and conveyed at great expense and labour to the coast. 
Colonel Leake supposes that the extensive quarries on the road 
from Khoorukun and Bulwudun are those of the ancient 
Docimenum. Hamilton, in his Researches, says that he saw 
numerous blocks of marble and columns in a rough state, and 
others beautifully worked, lying in this locality. In an open 
space beside a mosque lay neglected a beautifully-finished 
marble bath, once intended, perhaps, for a Roman villa; and in 
the wall of the mosque, and of the cemetery beside it, were 
numerous friezes and cornices, whose elaborately-finished 
sculptures of the Ionic and Corinthian orders proved that they 
were never designed for any building on the spot, but were in 
all probability worked near the quarries for the purpose of 
easier transportation, as is done in the quarries of Carrara at 
the present day. Pavonazzetto is thus associated in an interest- 
ing manner with the Phrygian cities of Laodicea and Colosse. 
When St. Paul was preaching the gospel through this part of 
Asia Minor, the architects of Rome were conveying this splen- 
did marble from the quarries of the Cadmus, to adorn the 
palatial buildings of the Imperial City. No marble was so 
highly esteemed as this, and no other species is so frequently 
referred to by the Latin poets :— 
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Horace says : 


“ Quod si dolentem nec Phrygius lapis 
Nec purpurarun sidere clarior 
Delenit usus.” 


Tibullus remarks : 
“ Quidve Domus prodest Phrygiis innixa columnis.” 
Ovid has written : 


“ Que mihi Mydonii marmoris instar erant.” 


While Statius notices the fable that it was coloured by the 
blood of Atys : 
“ Sola nitet flavis nomadum decisa metallis 


Purpura, sola cavo Phrygiz quam Synnados antro 
Ipse cruentavit maculis lucentibus Atys.” 


Along with the marble the Romans afterwards introduced the 
Phrygian worship of Mithras, the Sun-god ; and in the subter- 
ranean church of San Clemente, behind the apse, a chapel was 
discovered dedicated to the worship of this divinity, whose 
statue was concealed here when that superstition was pro- 
hibited. The high altar of the subterranean church, under 
which the relics of St. Ignatius and St. Clement are supposed 
to lie, is covered by a canopy supported by elegant columns of 
pavonazzetto marble ; while the high altar of the upper church 
is similarly surmounted by a double entablature of Hymettian 
marble, supported by four columns of pavonazzetto. The extra- 
mural church of St. Paul’s had several splendid pillars of 
Phrygian marble, taken by the Emperor Theodosius from the 
grandest of the law-courts of the Republic; but these were 
unfortunately destroyed during the burning of the old basilica 
about sixty years ago. We see in the flat pilasters of this 
purple-veined marble, now erect against the transepts of the 
restored church, the vestiges of the magnificent A‘milian 
3asilica in the Forum, of whose celebrated columns Pliny 
says, “Nonne, inter magnifica, basilicam Pauli columnis a 
Phrygibus mirabilem.” Specimens of pavonazzetto are to be 
seen in almost every church in Rome. In the interesting old 
Church of Sta. Agnese there are two columns of this marble, 
the flutings of which are remarkable for the cabled divisions, 
which amount in number to no less than one hundred and 
forty. The gallery above is supported on small colunins, most of 
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which are of pavonazzetto spirally fluted. In the Church of 
Santa Maria degli Angeli there is also a remarkably fine specimen 
near the south absis ; while there is a grand pair of columns 
in the vestibule of St. Peter's between the transept and the 
sacristy. Fourteen fluted columns of Phrygian marble have 
been dug up from the site of the Augustan Palace on the 
Palatine ; while the one hundred and twenty employed by the 
Emperor Hadrian, in the Temple of Juno and Jupiter erected 
by him, have been distributed among several of the Roman 
churches. The side walls of the splendid staircase of the 
Bracchi Palace are sheathed with a very rareand beautiful variety, 
remarkable for the delicacy of its veins and its brilliant polish. 
It is said to be the produce of two ancient columns discovered 
near the Temple of Romulus Maxentius in the Forum, con- 
verted into the Church of SS. Cosmo and Damian. But the 
finest of all the pavonazzetto columns of Rome are the twelve 
large ones in the Church of San Lorenzo outside the walls. In 
the volute of the capital of one of them a frog has been 
carved, which identifies it as having formerly belonged to the 
Temple of Jupiter or Juno, within the area of the Portico of 
Octavia. Pliny tells us that both temples were built at their 
own expense by two wealthy Lacedzmonian artists, named 
Sanros and Batrakos ; and, having been refused the only recom- 
pence they asked—the right to place an inscription upon the 
buildings,—they introduced into the capitals of the pillars, 
surreptitiously, the symbols of their respective names, a lizard 
and a frog. 

The rarest and most precious of the old marbles of Rome is 
the Rosso antico. Its classical name has been lost, unless it be 
identical, as Corsi conjectures, with the Marmor Alabandicum, 
described by Pliny as black inclining much to purple. Fora 
long time it was uncertain where it was found, but recently 
quarries of it have been discovered near the sea at Skantari, 
a village in the district of Teftion, which show traces of 
having been worked by the ancients. From these quarries the 
marble can only be extracted in slabs and in small fragments. 
This is the case, too, with all the red marbles of Italy, which, 
in spite of their compact character, scale off very readily, and 
are friable, vitreous, and full of cleavage planes, in addition to 
which they are usually only found in thin beds, which prevents 
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their being used for other purposes than table tops and flooring 
slabs. The predominance of magnetic iron ore, to which they 
owe their vivid colour, has thus seriously affected the molecular 
arrangement of the rocks. It is probable that rosso antico, 
like the Italian red marbles, belongs to one or other of the 
Liassic formations, which, in Italy as well as in Greece and 
Asia Minor, constitutes a well-marked geological horizon by 
its regular stratification and its characteristic ammonite fossils. 
Comparatively small fragments of rosso antico have been 
found among the Roman ruins; and these have been employed 
to ornament subordinate features in some of the grander 
churches. The largest specimens to be seen in Rome are the 
double-branched flight of seven very broad steps, leading from 
the nave to the high altar of Santa Prassede. Napoleon 
Buonaparte had ordered these slabs of 70sso antico to be sent 
to Paris to ornament his throne, a few months before his fall ; 
but fortunately the order came too late to be executed. The 
cornice of the present choir is also formed of this very rare 
marble ; while large fragments of the old cornice of the same 
material, which ran round the whole church, are preserved in 
the Belvidere Cortile of the Vatican. Tradition asserts that the 
pieces which have been converted to these sacred uses in the 
church once belonged to the house of Pudens, the father of its 
titular saint, in which Peter is supposed to have dwelt when 
in Rome. The entrance to the chamber of the Rospigliosi Palace, 
which contains the far-famed “ Aurora” of Guido Rossi on the 
ceiling, is flanked by a pair of Roman Ionic columns of rosso 
antico, fourteen feet high, which are the largest in Rome, al- 
though the quality of the marble is much injured by its lighter 
colour, and by a white streak which runs up each shaft nearly 
from top to bottom. In the sixth room of the Casino of the 
Villa Borghese the jambs of the mantelpiece are composed of 
rosso antico in the form of caryatides supporting a broad frieze 
of the same material wrought in bas-relief. This marble seems 
to have been the favourite material in which to execute statues 
of the Faun; for every one who has visited the Vatican Sculp- 
ture Gallery and the Museum of the Capitol will remember well 
the beautiful statues of this mythic being in rosso antico, which 
are among their chief treasures, and once adorned the luxuri- 
ous Villa of Hadrian at Tivoli. This marble is admirably 
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adapted for such masterpieces of Greek sculpture, for it gives 
to the ideal of the artist the warm vividness of life; and it 
seems a fit colour ‘in which to express the rich, sensuous, 
earthy side of nature, the happy characteristics of all wild 
natural things which meet and mingle in the human form and 
in the human soul—the Adam, the red man formed out of the 
red clay, in which the life of the animals and the life of the 
gods coalesce. In the Doria Palace there is a fine group of 
the Centaur partly in rosso antico and in nero antico. And in 
the Gabinetto of the Vatican, along with a large square tazza of 
rosso antico, is kept a most curious arm-chair of this marble, 
called sedia forata, found near the Church of St. John Lateran, 
upon which, in the middle ages, the Popes were obliged to sit 
at their coronation in the presence of the Cardinals, in order 
to secure the throne of St. Peter from being intruded upon by 
a second Pope Joan—whether there ever really was such a 
personage, or whatever gave rise to the curious myth. The 
chair is like an ordinary library chair, with solid back and 
sides, sculptured out of a single block, and perforated in the 
seat with a circular aperture. Rosso antico is not what might 
strictly be called a beautiful marble. Its colour is dusky and 
opaque, resembling that of a bullock’s liver, marked with 
numerous black reticulations, so minute and faint as to be 
hardly visible. But the grain is extremely fine, admitting of 
the highest polish. 

Of black marbles—in the formation of which both the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms have taken part, their substance being 
composed of the finely-ground remains of foraminifera, corals, 
and shells, and their colour produced by the carbonaceous de- 
posits of ancient forests—few kinds seem to have been used 
by the ancient Romans. The zero antico was the species 
most esteemed, on account of its compact texture, fine grain, 
and deep black colour, marked occasionally with minute white 
short straight lines, always broken and interrupted. It is the 
Marmor Tanarium of the ancients, quarried in the Teenarian 
peninsula, which forms the most southerly point in Europe, 
now called Cape Matapan. The celebrated quarries which 
Pliny eloquently describes, but for which Colonel Leake 
inquired in vain, were under the protection of Poseidon, 
whose temple was at the extremity of the peninsula. They 
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attracted, on account of the sanctuary which the temple 
afforded, large numbers of criminals who fled from the pursuit 
of justice, and who readily found work in them. Very fine 
specimens of this marble may be seen in a pair of columns 
in the obscure Church of Santa Maria Regina Ceeli, near the 
Convent of St. Onofrio, on the other side of the Tiber; and 
also in a pair in the third room of the Villa Pamphili Doria, 
which are extremely fine, and are probably as large as any to. 
be met with. In consequence of the quantity used in the 
inscriptional tablets of monuments, for which this seems to. 
be the favourite material, nero antico is extremely scarce in 
modern Rome. The digio antico is a greyish marble, composed 
of white and black, sometimes in distinct stripes or waves, and 
sometimes mingled confusedly together. It was the Marmor 
Batthium of the ancients, and two of the large columns in the 
principal portal of the Church of Santa Croce in Jerusalemme 
are remarkably fine specimens of it, probably taken from the 
Villa of Heliogabalus, in whose gardens, called the Horti 
Variani, the church was built. Another species is the bianco e 
nero antico, the Marmor Proconessium of antiquity, obtained 
from the celebrated quarries of Proconessium, an island in the 
western part of the Propontis. Many of the towns of Greece 
were decorated with this marble. The internal part of the 
famous sepulchre erected by Artemisia, the widow of Mausolus, 
king of Caria, to her husband, and after whom all grand tombs 
ever since have received the name of mausoleum, was built of 
this marble. So celebrated were the quarries of Proconessium 
that the ancient name of the island was changed to Marmora, 
and the whole of the Propontis is now called the Sea of 
Marmora. Although so highly esteemed in Greece, the marhle 
does not seem to have been extensively used in Rome, the finest 
relics being the four columns supporting the marble canopy, 
in the form of a Gothic temple, which surmounts the high 
altar of St. Cecilia, which is among the most ancient of all 
the churches of Rome. They were probably derived from 
some old Roman palace, and are remarkable for the clearness 
and brilliancy of the white blotches on a black ground. There 
are different varieties of this marble: one kind in which the 
blotches or veins are pure black on a pure white ground, 
and another in which the blotches or veins are pure white on 
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a black ground. In these varieties, however, the black and 
the white are more confused together, but remain quite distinct 
and separate, so that if the veins are white the ground is sure 
to be black, and vice versa. The ancient Marmor Rhodium, or 
the giallo e nero, had golden-coloured veins on a black ground, 
and, owing to its compact texture, was capable of receiving a 
high polish. It is very like the celebrated marble of Portore 
or Portovenere, a modern Italian species obtained from the 
western chain of the Gulf of Spezia, where the formation passes 
into that of the ammonitiferous limestones of the Lias and of 
the palzeozoic rocks. A beautiful highly-polished specimen of 
Rhodian marble exists in the mask in front of the tomb of 
Paul 1. in the tribune of St. Peter’s, sculptured by Della 
Porta in 1547, long previous to the discovery of the quarries 
of Portovenere. It may be remarked that the grain of the latter 
species is such that it will not keep its polish without extreme 
care, a circumstance which distinguishes it from the Rhodian 
marble, whose tenacity in this respect renders it eminently 
adapted for the more costly class of decorative works. 

The marbles we have been hitherto considering belong to 
the older calcareous formations of Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, 
and Egypt, and go down to the upper triassic and muschel-kalk 
limestones, and perhaps even to those of an older period. But 
there is a class of ancient marbles in Rome of much more 
recent geological origin—belonging indeed to the Miocene 
epoch—which are called Lumachella, from the Italian word 
signifying snail, on account of the presence in all the species of 
fossil shells. They vary in colour from the palest straw to the 
deepest purple. Some of them are exceedingly beautiful and 
valuable, and they are nearly all more or less rare, being found 
chiefly in small fragments of ancient pavements. Their sub- 
stance is formed of the shells of the common oyster in bluish 
grey and black particles on a white ground, as in the Luma- 
chella d’ Egitto ; of the cardium or cockle, assuming a lighter 
or deeper shade of yellow, as in the Lumachella d’ Astracano ; 
of the ammonite, as in the L. Corno di Ammone; of the 
Anomia ampulla in the L. occhio di Pavone, so called from the 
circular form of the fossils whichever way the section is made ; 
of encrinites, belemnites, and starfish, showing white or red on 
a violet ground, as in the L. pavonazze; and of broken shells, 
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hardly discernible, together with very shining and saccharoid 
particles of carbonate of lime, as in the Marmor Schistum of the 
ancients—the brocatello antico of the Italians, so named from 
its various shades of yellow and purple, resembling silk bro- 
cade. The most important specimens of Lumachella marbles 
are the pair of very fine large columns of L. rosea on the 
ground-floor of the Schiarra Palace, the balustrade of the high 
altar of St. Andrea della Valle, two columns in the garden 
of the Corsini Palace of L. d’Astracano, and a pair of large 
pillars which support one of the arches of the Vatican Library, 
formed of L. occhio di pavone. Specimens of brocatello may 
be found in several churches and palaces, forming mouldings, 
sheathings, and pedestals. _ The most interesting of the Luma- 
chella marbles is the bianca antica, the Marmor Megarense of 
the ancients, composed of shells so small as to be scarcely dis- 
cernible, and so closely compacted that the substance takes a 
good polish. The well-known Column of Trajan—the first 
monument (columna cochlwa) of this description ever raised 
in Rome, and very far superior to the Antonine Column—is 
composed of Lumachella marble from Megara. It presents, in 
twenty-three spiral bands of bas-reliefs, winding round thirty- 
four blocks of stone, the history of the victories of Trajan over 
the Dacians, and, without reckoning horses, implements of war, 
and walls of cities, is said to consist of no less than 2500 
figures, each about two feet two inches high. It is a strikingly 
suggestive thought, that this majestic pillar—which produced 
so deep an impression upon the minds of posterity that, five 
centuries afterwards, Pope Gregory the Great was moved to 
supplicate, by means of masses in several of the Roman 
churches, for the liberation of him whom it commemorated 
from purgatory—should be composed of the relics of sea-shells. 


“ Memorial pillar! ’mid the wreck of Time, 
Preserve thy charge with confidence sublime ”— 


said Wordsworth ; but this sublime charge is committed to 
frail keeping. It is itself a sepulchre of the dead, and the 
tragedies of the Dacian war are inscribed upon tragedies that 
took place long ages before there was any human eye to witness 
them. The historic sculptures that so deeply move our pity 
for a conquered people, are based upon the immemorial sculp- 
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tures of creatures whose sacrifice in whole hecatombs touches 
us not, because it is part of the order of the world by which 
life forms the foundation of and minister to life. It is strange 
how many of the grandest monuments are wrought out of the 
creations of primeval molluscs. The enduring pyramids them- 
selves are formed of the nummulitic limestone studded with 
its “ Pharaoh’s beans,” the exuviz of shell-fish that perished 
ages before the Nile had created Egypt. And all alike are 
trophies of the dust ! 

Of the breccias there is a great variety among the relics of 
ancient Rome. <A breccia is a rock made up of angular 
pebbles or fragments of other rocks. When the pebbles are 
rounded the conglomerate is a puddiyg-stone. Marble breccias 
are formed of angular pieces of highly crystalline limestone, 
united together by a siliceo-calcareous cement, containing usually 
an admixture of a hornblendic substance, and which is due to 
a particular action of adjacent masses or veins of iron ore. 
The hornblendic cement, with its iron or manganese base, 
produces the variegated appearance which may be seen in 
specimens from different localities. As may be imagined from 
their composition, these rocks are as a rule extremely unalter- 
able by ordinary atmospheric agencies, and are susceptible of 
a high degree of polish, which they retain with the utmost 
tenacity. They were favourite materials with the ancient 
Roman decorators; but they do not occur in large masses in 
the city. A beautiful pair of Roman Ionic columns under the 
pediment of the altar of the third chapel in the Church of 
Ara Ceeli are made of a valuable breccia called B. dorata, 
distinguished by its small light-golden fragments on a ground 
of various shades of purple. The high altar of Santa Prisca 
on the Aventine is supported by one column of B. corallina of 
remarkably fine quality, in which the fragments are white on 
a ground of light coral-red. In the second chapel of St. 
Andrea della Valle there are two Corinthian columns of B. 
giallo e nero, which is an aggregate mass of yellow and black 
fragments ; the yellow in its brilliant golden hue surpassing 
that of all other marbles, and forming a striking contrast to the 
long irregular black fragments interspersed throughout it. In 
the first chapel of the same church there are four fluted Corin- 
thian columns of breccia giallo, containing small and regular 
blotches, of which the prevailing tint is orange, each fragment 
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edged with a rim of deeper yellow that surrounds it like a 
shadow. A most beautiful variety of Breccia giallo e nero 
forms the basin of holy water at the entrance of the Church of 
St. Carlo di Catinari, in which the colours resemble a golden 
network spread upon a ground of black; and an exceedingly 
lovely urn is seen underneath the altar in one of the chapels 
of the Portuguese Church, in which white fragments are im- 
bedded in a purple ground which shines through their soft 
transparency. Not the least attractive objects in the chamber 
of the Dying Gladiator in the Museum of the Capitol is a 
portion of a large column of very beautiful and extremely 
valuable Breccia tracagnina, in which golden-yellow, white, 
red, and blue fragments occur in very nearly equal proportions, 
and two large squared blocks of Breccia di Sette-Bassi—so 
called from the discovery of the first specimens near the ruins 
of the Villa of Septimius Bassus on the Appian Way—con- 
taining very small deep rose-coloured fragments of an oblong 
shape, which is the characteristic peculiarity of all the varieties 
of this species of marble. Probably the most beautiful of all 
the ancient breccias is that called B. della Villa Adriana, from 
its occasional occurrence in the ruins of Hadrian’s Villa, and 
also B. Quintilia, from its having been found in the grounds 
of the magnificent Villa of Quintilius Varus, commemorated by 
Horace, at Tivoli, now occupied by the Church of the Madonna 
di Quintiliolo. The prevailing colour of the fragments is that 
of a rich brown intermixed with others of red, green, blue, 
white, purple, bright yellow, and sometimes black, all har- 
monising together most beautifully. The comparatively small 
pieces found at Tivoli now adorn the Churches of St. Andrea 
della Valle, famous for its rich yarieties of breccias, St. 
Domenico e Sisto and Santa Pudenziana, where they appear 
among the marble sheathing of the walls. In the chapel of 
the Gaetani in the last-mentioned church, the wall is incrusted 
with the richest marbles, especially Lumachella and Brocatello, 
and large tablets of Hadrian’s breccia setting off the splendid 
sarcophagus of Breccia nera e gialla dedicated to Cardinal 
Gaetani. 

Along with the breccias which I have thus incidentally 
noticed, but to which a whole essay might be devoted 
on account of their beauty, rich variety, and great value and 
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rarity, should be classified a kind of “breccia dure,” called 
Breccia d’ Egitto. It is not, however, a true breccia, but a 
pudding-stone, composed, not of calcareous but of siliceous 
fragments, and these fragments are not angular, as in the true 
breccias, but rounded, indicating that they had been carried 
by water and consequently rounded by attrition. The con- 
nected pebbles must have been broken from rocks of great 
hardness to have withstood the effects of constant abrasion. 
In the Egyptian breccia are found very fine pebbles of red 
granite, porphyry of a darker or lighter green, and yellow 
quartz, held together by a cement of compact felspar. It has 
a special geological interest, inasmuch as it represents an 
ancient sea-beach flanking the crystalline rocks of Upper 
Egypt, where the cretaceous and nummulitic limestones end. 
The pebbles were derived from the central nucleus of granite 
from beyond Assouan to the upper end of the Red Sea, round 
which are folded successive zones of gneiss and schist pierced 
by intrusive masses of porphyry and serpentine. The pair of 
beautiful Grecian Ionic columns, and the large green tazza— 
eighteen feet in circumference—the finest specimen of Egyptian 
breccia to be seen in Rome, both in the Villa Albani, and 
the vase of the same material in the chamber of Candelabra 
in the Vatican, in which the prevailing green colour is crossed 
by several stripes of pure white quartz, may thus have been 
sculptured out of a portion of littoral deposit formed from the 
ruins of the crystalline rocks of the mountain group of Sinai. 
There is something extremely interesting and suggestive to the 
imagination in the twofold origin of these conglomerate orna- 
ments of the palaces of Rome. Around them gather the 
wonderful associations of ancient human history, and the still 
more awe-inspiring associations of geological history. They 
speak to us of the conquests of Rome in the desolate tracts of 
Nubia and Arabia, from which the spoils that enriched its 
palaces and temples were derived ; and of the existence of coast- 
lines, when Egypt was a gulf stretching from the Mediterranean 
to the Mountains of the Moon, which became silted up by slow 
accumulations. Their language, in both relations, is that of ruin. 
They are survivors both of the ruins of Nature and of Man, and 
are made up of the wrecks of both. Older far than the marbles 
which keep them company in the sculptor’s halls and churches 
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of Rome, and whose human history is equally eventful, their 
materials were deposited along the shore of a vanished sea, 
when the mountains that yielded these marbles lay as calcareous 
mud in its profound depths. 

Alabasters, of which there are numerous varieties, from pure 
diaphanous white to the deepest black, were favourite decora- 
tive materials with the ancient Romans. The different kinds 
were used for the walls of baths, vases, busts, pillars, and 
sepulchral lamps, in which the light shining through the 
transparent sides had an agreeable softness. Cornelius Nepos, 
as quoted by Pliny, speaks of having seen columns of alabaster 
thirty-two feet in length; and Pliny says that he himself had 
seen thirty huge pillars in the dining-hall of Callistus, the 
freedman of Claudius. One such column still exists in the 
Villa Albani, which is twenty-two and a half feet in height. 
The ancients obtained large blocks of alabaster from quarries 
in Thebes in Egypt, in the neighbourhood of Damascus, and 
on Mount Taurus. They imported some kinds also from 
Cyprus, Spain, and Northern Africa. They obtained varieties 
nearer home, in different parts of Italy, such as the beautiful 
Alabastro di Tivoli, employed by Hadrian in his villa, and 
which appears to have been brought from Terni, where it still 
exists in abundance. The European alabasters are accumu- 
lated masses of stalactite and stalagmite, formed by the slow 
dropping of water charged with sulphate of lime, to which 
circumstance they owe the parallel stripes or concentric circles 
with which they are marked, while the rich and delicate 
varieties of colouring are produced by the oxides of iron which 
the water carries with it in its infiltration through the inter- 
vening strata. They are very soft and perishable, and conse- 
quently are very rarely found among the ruins of ancient 

tome. The Oriental alabasters, on the other hand, which are 
distinguished from the European by their superior hardness 
and durability, are in reality not sulphates, but carbonates of 
lime. Their hardness is quite equal to that of the best statu- 
ary marbles. The ancient quarries on the hill—the modern 
Mount St. Anthony—near the town of Alabastron, in Middle 
Egypt, from which the material got its name, have only 
recently been re-opened, but blocks of large size and perfect 
beauty have been obtained. Owing to the facility with which 
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alabaster can be reduced by fire to lime, very few large examples 
of it in Rome have escaped the ruthless kilns of the middle 
ages. The most interesting specimens of ancient alabaster are 
the very beautiful vase of Alabastro cotognino, prolate in 
form, and in colour white, streaked with very light pink, 
which contained the ashes of Augustus, found in the ruins of 
his mausoleum, and now in the Vatican; the bust of Julius 
Cesar, made of the variety tartaruga, from the resemblance of 
its brownish-yellow markings to tortoise-shell, in the Museum 
of the Capitol; and the two large blocks of alabastro or pecco- 
relle, brought from the Villa of Hadrian, in the fourth portico 
of the Vatican, the largest and most beautiful specimens of this 
very rare alabaster in Rome, distinguished by white circular 
blotches, like a flock of sheep huddled together, on a deep 
blood-red ground. In the churches there are numerous speci- 
mens of all the varieties, forming the columns and sheathings 
of altars, memorial chapels, and monuments ; the incrustations 
of alabaster on the walls of the Borghese chapel, in Santa Maria 
Maggiore, being conspicuous for their splendid effect. The 
baldacchino above the high altar of St. Paul’s is supported by 
four splendid columns of Oriental alabaster presented to 
Gregory Xvl. by Mehemet Ali, the Viceroy of Egypt. An 
interesting collection of beautiful and valuable varieties of 
alabaster may be made in connection with the building opera- 
tions still carried on in the unfinished fagade of the basilica 
fronting the Tiber. 

The well-known Verde antico is not a marble, but a mixture 
of the green precious serpentine of mineralogists and white 
granular limestone. It may also be called a breccia, for it is 
composed of black fragments, larger or smaller, derived from 
other rocks, whose angular shape indicates that they have not 
travelled far from the spots where they occur. The ancient 
Romans called it Lapis Atracius, from Atrax, a town in Thessaly, 
in the vicinity of which it was found. It can hardly be dis- 
tinguished, except by experts, from the modern green marbles 
of Vasallo in Sardinia, and Luca in Piedmont. It occurs 
somewhat abundantly in Rome, having been a favourite 
material with the old Romans for sheathing walls and tables. 
Magnificent columns of it were introduced into the temples 
and triumphal arches. We find relics of these in the older 
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churches. Four splendid fluted Corinthian columns of Verde 
antico, with gilded capitals, support the pediment of the high 
altar in Sta. Agnese, in the Piazza Navone, which formerly be- 
longed to the Arch of Marcus Aurelius in the Corso. A pair 
of very fine columns of this precious stone flank each of the 
niches, containing statues of the twelve apostles, in the piers 
which divide the middle nave from the side ones in the Church 
of St. John Lateran. These twenty-four columns are remark- 
able for the clearness of the white, green, and black colours 
that occur in them. They are supposed to have been taken 
from the Baths of Diocletian. Two of the splendid composite 
columns which support the pediment of the altar in the 
Corsini chapel of this church are of this marble, and were also 
taken from the Arch of Marcus Aurelius in the Corso. One 
most magnificent column of Verde antico has been found, along 
with seven others of different marbles, in the wall of the nar- 
thex of the subterranean Church of San Clemente. A small 
portion of it is polished to show the beauty of the material, 
while the rest is dimmed and incrusted with the grime of age. 

Very different from this is the ancient serpentine or ophite 
of Sparta, called the Lapis Lacedemonius, found in different 
hills near Krokee, or in Mount Taygetus in Lacedeemon, where 
the old quarry has recently been opened. It has a base of 
dark green with angular crystals of felspar of a lighter green 
imbedded in it. It is a truly eruptive rock, occurring in in- 
trusive bosses, or in beds interstratified with gneiss and mica- 
schist, and owes its various shades of green to the presence of 
copper. Owing to its extraordinary hardness, this stone was 
seldom used for architectural purposes; and the lapidary will 
charge three times as much for working a fragment of this into 
a letter-weight as for making it of any other stone. A pair 
of fluted Roman Ionic columns, supporting the pediment of 
the altar of the chapel of St. John the Baptist, in the Baptistery 
of St. John Lateran, are the only examples of ophite pillars 
in Rome. Next to these the largest masses are a circular 
tablet, forming part of the splendid sheathing of one of the 
ambones in the Church of San Lorenzo; and two elliptical 
tablets, still larger, engrafted upon the pilasters in front of the 
high altar of St. Paul’s. The principal use to which this stone 
was devoted in Rome was the construction of mosaic pave- 
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ments. The Emperor Alexander Severus introduced into his 
palaces and public buildings a kind of flooring composed of 
small squares of green serpentine and red porphyry, wrought 
into elegant patterns, which became very fashionable, and was 
called after himself Opus Alexandrinum. The infamous Helio- 
gabalus had previously paved some of the courts of the Pala- 
tine with such intarsio work, but his cousin, Alexander 
Severus, following his example, adorned with it all the terraces 
and walks around, and the pavements within, the isolated 
villas called Dita, dedicated to his mother Mammea, which 
he added to the Palatine buildings. We have examples of this 
beautiful kind of tesselated pavement in some of the chambers 
of the Baths of Caracalla; and it is highly probable that the 
Opus Alexandrinum in the transept and middle nave of the 
Church of Santa Maria in Trastevere is in part at least contem- 
poraneous with Alexander Severus, who conceded the ground 
on which the original oratory stood to Pope Callixtus I. in 222, 
for the special use of the Christians. If this be so, we have 
in this first place of Christian worship established in Rome the 
first instance of the application of Opus Alexandrinum to the 
decoration of a church. In the middle ages the fashion was 
beautifully imitated by artists of the Cosmati family and their 
school; and the mosaic pavements of this kind in the medizval 
churches of Rome are no older than this period. But we have 
reason to believe that the Opus Alexandrinum in two of the 
chapels of Santa Maria degli Angeli was taken from the Baths 
of Diocletian ; the splendid pavement of the whole church, 
naves, transept, and choir of Santa Croce in Jerusalemme, formed 
originally part of the decorations of the Sessorian Palace of 
Sextus Varius, the father of Heliogabalus, after whom the 
church is sometimes called the Sessorian Basilica; the flooring 
of the whole upper church of San Clemente was transferred 
from the older subterranean church, which derived its pave- 
meut from some of the ruins of the Palatine or the Forum ; 
and the serpentine fragments, which enter very largely into the 
composition of the curious old mosaic floor of Ara Cceli must 
have had a similar origin as far back as the time of its founder, 
Gregory the Great. The Lapis Lacedamonius must have been 
very abundant in Rome during the time of Alexander Severus 
—judging from the quantities that are made up into mosaics 
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in the churches, and the heaps of broken fragments that are 
found on the Palatine and at the Marmorata. The circular 
space around the obelisk in the Piazza of St. Peter’s to a con- 
siderable extent is paved with it, as also the steps and part of 
the street leading to the Ripetta Ferry, although the pieces 
may escape observation—unless when their colours are bright- 
ened after rain—and specimens of it frequently occur among 
the ordinary road-metal in the city and neighbourhood. 

Sicilian jaspers, so called, though really marbles, and purely 
calcareous, because of their resemblance in colour and form of 
the blotches to jasper, were wrought in great variety in the 
quarries in the neighbourhood of the celebrated Taormina, 
and were transported in the form of columns to Rome. 
Siliceous jaspers, obtained from the crystalline rocks of Asia 
Minor, Egypt, and Northern Italy, were also used for columns ; 
and their brilliant red, green, and yellow hues, highly polished, 
contrasted beautifully with the white marbles of the interiors 
of palaces. One whole chamber of the Baths of Titus was 
paved with slabs of the finest lapis lazuli—the Lapis Cyanus 
of the ancients—derived from the spoils of the Golden House 
of Nero, and originally procured by order of the luxurious 
tyrant from Persia and the neighbourhood of Lake Baikal. 
We can trace fragments of this exquisite pavement in the 
decoration of the chapel of St. Ignatius in the Church of the 
Jesuits. The globe, three feet in diameter, over the altar, be- 
neath which repose the remains of Ignatius Loyola, is sheathed 
with this most precious stone, whose brilliant blue, contrasting 
with the white marble of the group of the Trinity—one of 
whose members holds it in His hands—-has a splendid effect. 
The rare and costly marbles with which the Church of Il Gesu 
is profusely adorned were mostly taken from the ruins of the 
Baths of Titus by Cardinal Farnese in 1568. From the same 
source came also the magnificent sarcophagus, sheathed with 
lapis lazuli, under the altar of St. Ignazio, which holds the 
body of St. Luigi Gonzaga. 

But it is impossible, within the limits of this paper, to 
describe fully the relics of other precious and beautiful stones 
which may be found among the ruins of ancient Rome, or 
among the churches to which they have been transferred. 
Profuse as were the ancient Romans in their general expendi- 
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ture, upon no objects did they lavish their wealth so extravagantly 
as upon their favourite marbles and precious,stones for the 
decoration of their public buildings and their private houses. 
No effort was spared that Rome might be adorned with the 
richest treasures of the mineral kingdom from all parts of the 
world. Slaves and criminals were made to minister to this 
luxury in the various quarries of the Roman dominions, which 
were the penal settlements of antiquity. The antiquary 
Ficoroni counted the columns in Rome in the year 1700, and 
he found no less than 8000 existing entire ; and yet these were 
but a very small proportion of the number that must once 
have been there. The palaces and modern churches of Rome owe, 
as I have said, all their ornaments to this passion of the ancients. 
There is not a door-step nor a guard-stone at the corner of the 
meanest court in Rome which is not of marble, granite, or 
porphyry from some ancient building. The very streets in the 
newly-laid parts of the city are macadamised with the frag- 
ments of costly baths and pillars. I took up one day, out of 
mere curiosity, some of the road-metal near the Church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, and I identified in the handful no less 
than a dozen varieties of the most beautiful marbles and 
porphyries from Greece, Africa, and Asia. And when we 
remember that all these foreign stones were brought into Rome 
during the interval between the end of the Republic and the time 
of Constantine—a period of between 300 and 400 years—we can 
form some idea of the extraordinary wealth and luxury of the 
Imperial City when it was in its prime. Where is there any 
modern city that can show within it a hundredth part of 
the same architectural splendour? Notwithstanding its un- 
paralleled wealth and luxury, and its command of the com- 
mercial resources of the earth, were all the public buildings 
of London to be destroyed, they would not yield in their 
ruins as many columns of marble and granite, worthy of the 
name, as one ancient Roman palace has left behind. The 
study of these precious relics, gleaming among the hoary ruins 
of the Imperial City, or transforming the resplendent churches 
of the Papal City into cabinets of jewels, gives one an impres- 
sive idea of the wonderful beauty as well as strength with 
which the Great Architect has laid the foundations of the earth, 
and built up its mountain walls. He has finished His temple, 
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unlike man’s work, in the deepest and most secret parts as 
perfectly, and with as costly materials, as in the most con- 
spicuous—not more for the outside crowd than for the eyes and 
soul of the inner worshipper. He has laid its stones with fair 
colours, and its foundations with sapphires; He has made its 
windows of agates, its gates of carbuncles, and all its borders of 
pleasant stones ! HUGH MACMILLAN. 


Art. IIL—Co-ordination of Grace and Duty. 


See is an extraordinary amount of light to be found in 
Philippians ii. 12, 13, as to the nature and connection of 

the Divine and human agencies in the sanctification, perse- 
verance, and final salvation of the people of God. The Divine 
agency is asserted as a gracious and blessed fact; the human 
agency is enjoined as a solemn duty; and the one is made the 
basis of, or the ground or argument for calling forth, the other. 
In the first place, the Divine agency is asserted. “It is 
God that worketh in you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.” “You hath he quickened, who were dead in tres- 
passes and in sins, and hath raised you up together with Christ, 
according to the working of his mighty power, which he 
wrought in him when he raised him from the dead.” The 
ever-blessed God, who is the self-sufficient One—who requireth 
neither you nor your service, and can be profited by neither— 
hath been pleased, in his sovereign grace, according to the 
counsel of his own will, and the unprompted beneficence of his 
own nature, to look upon you in mercy, and in the day of your 
misery and his power, he said unto you, “Live.” Of his good 
pleasure he hath begotten you again, by the resurrection of Jesus 
from the dead; and, by the renewing might of his Holy Spirit, 
he hath created you anew in Christ Jesus, as his workmanship, 
—a spiritual man,—a holy temple for himself. And he hath 
entered his intended habitation; the Spirit of him that raised 
up Jesus from the dead dwelleth in you. “Ye are the temple 
of the living God ; as God hath said, I will dwell in them, and 
walk in them ; and I will be their God, and they shall be my 
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people.” Infefted into the accomplishment of this promise, 
ye abide in God, and God in you. Christ is formed within 
you, and dwelleth there by faith. The Holy Spirit, whom the 
world cannot receive, because it seeth him not, neither knoweth 
him, hath come, according to the promise of Jesus, to abide 
with you for ever; and ye know him, and he dwelleth with you, 
and shall be in you. And the Father also is present with you, 
for ye are interested in the other promise of the Saviour: “If 
a man love me, he will keep my words; and my Father will 
love him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode 
with him.” It is not to be supposed that the glorious triune 
Godhead will spiritually and graciously inhabit a renewed 
and quickened soul, without manifesting the Divine presence 
by operations worthy of the Divine nature. The living God 
in a living soul is not inactive, but worketh all in all. Into 
his regenerated children God hath arisen as into his resting- 
place—“he, and the ark of his strength;” and his mighty 
power is put forth upon them in a manner consistent with 
their nature, and to an extent which takes account of all 
their power. Formerly naturally inclined to evil and to 
earthliness, their wills are now otherwise bent and directed 
by him who is the Father of their spirits, and hath their 
hearts in his keeping: they are delivered from that yoke 
of bondage in which they were held when sin had dominion 
over them, and they fell in with the will of their tyrant and 
destroyer, being carried captive by the devil at his will: and 
now moulded, strengthened, sanctified by the Spirit of God, 
their will is in harmony with God’s: they are willing in a 
day of his power, for he worketh in them to wiLL. And, again, 
naturally without strength, as was their state, when in due 
time Jesus died for them, they are now filled by the indwelling 
Spirit, with new-born power and energy ; they are strengthened 
with all might in the inner man; and they are enabled to say, 
“In the Lord have I righteousness and strength.” God 
worketh in them also to po. For, now that they are inclined 
to the path of holy and heavenly aspiration and obedience, 
they are not left utterly without power to follow out the dic- 
tates of a renewed and regenerated will. Nor is he who hath 
given them a new heart left to receive at their hands merely 
the will for the deed; but he gives the deed also: he com- 
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municates the power as well as the inclination: he both per- 
suades and enables. He gives them both a willing heart and 
an able hand for his service. He graciously “ worketh in them 
both to WiLL and to Do.” In this way the text asserts the 
agency of God in the preservation and perseverance of his 
people. 

In the second place, the human agency is enjoined, as dis- 
tinctly as the Divine agency is affirmed. “ Work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling.” Think it not enough 
that you have found grace to enter in at the strait gate: 
run with patience the race set before you. Think it not 
enough that you have been reconciled freely by the blood and 
regenerated powerfully by the Spirit of Christ; learn daily to 
put off the old man, to die daily unto sin, and live more and 
more unto righteousness. Account not your restoration to the 
favour and the family of God to be your full and your final salva- 
tion. You have but found the right direction and the right 
path,—follow on to know the Lord. Evil still dwells within 
you, and must be subdued and extirpated. Satan still tempts, 
and must be resisted and overcome ; ungodliness has a strange 
and magic power over the children of men, and will cast its 
withering spell over you again, if ye be not watchful to set the 
Lord always before you, and to walk humbly with him. 
Wrestle for the mastery: labour for the Bread of Life: grow 
in grace: be instant in prayer: search the Scriptures: do 
good as ye have opportunity: be patient in tribulation: part 
with every idol: do all to the glory of God: press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling in Christ Jesus: hold 
fast that thou hast; look that ye lose not the things which ye 
have wrought, but that ye receive a full reward: endure stead- 
fast to the end: work out and work off from your nature that 
sin which cleaves so closely to the inner man: make your 
calling and election sure: gird up all your energies for a per- 
severing and prolonged—a life-long—conflict, if you would 
have an abundant entrance administered to you. The stake 
is great: the prize is noble: the fight is arduous; no energy 
you can at all muster up and put forth can be dispensed with : 
stand in awe, and sin not. “Work out your salvation with 
fear and trembling.” 

In the third place, the two clauses which thus constitute one 
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text, are so united as to form an argument or step of reasoning. 
The one is made a ground or basis for the other. The certainty 
and gracious nature of the agency of God is laid as a founda- 
tion for that agency of the Christian’s own to which he is 
here exhorted. The fact that God worketh in his people is 
assumed as a powerful argument, or call, or motive for them 
to work. “ Work out your salvation with fear and trembling, 
for (because) it is God who worketh in you to will and to 
do of his good pleasure.” The beautiful connection which is 
thus established between the effectual and gracious work of 
God and the solemn and persevering work of the believer him- 
self, first demands our attention. 

It will prepare us gradually for understanding the subject, if 
we take notice at the outset of two objections which have fre- 
quently been offered to the doctrine of a Divine and irresistible 
agency, as such an agency is held by us to be concerned in 
the salvation of sinners. We hold that men are naturally in 
a state of spiritual death—from which they have not power, 
even the least, to deliver themselves; and that all who escape 
from this condition, do so in virtue of an exercise of efficacious 
and creating energy put forth upon them by the Spirit of God, 
whereby the predominance of the carnal mind is destroyed, 
the evil principles of their nature in so far subdued, and a 
spiritual nature communicated to them, tending in its desires 
and affections to the God who gave it ; insomuch that the sub- 
ject of this great change infallibly chooses God now for his 
chief good, returns to him in repentance and faith, and cleaves 
to him with humble and affectionate allegiance. And the 
scripture before us affirms that the high place of supremacy 
which God, by his Spirit, has thus assumed for himself in and 
over the soul of his own creature, chosen as the object of 
redeeming love, is not abandoned after this conversion has 
been effected, but is still maintained by the same God who 
“ worketh” there “to will and to do.” Against this, however, 
it is objected :— 

I. In the /irst place, that, if one being exert over another 
such a mastery and supremacy as is thus assigned to God 
over the souls of his people, whereby he certainly and invin- 
cibly works out his own purposes in them, then the subject of 
such an operation is not treated as a free and reasonable agent, 
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but as a mere machine, being made the helpless instrument of 
blindly accomplishing the designs of another. 

A variety of answers might be given to show the unfounded 
and untenable nature of this objection. I shall ask your 
attention only to those which are afforded by the text, for this 
objection is in flagrant contradiction both to the spirit and 
letter of this passage. 

(1.) It is flagrant contradiction to the spirit of the text, 
which contains a solemn exhortation to Christians to watch 
over and work out their own salvation, and which supports 
this exhortation by urging a very solemn motive to obedience. 
Now, it is not treating a man as a machine to urge him to the 
performance of a duty, and press on his attention those con- 
siderations which ought to determine his line of conduct. It 
takes for granted that he has an understanding, and appeals to 
it when his faculty of intelligently comprehending what is 
said to him is sought to be awakened and informed. It sup- 
poses he is possessed of a conscience, and to that spiritual power 
within it intrusts, or seeks to lay on, a sense of obligation in 
the thing enjoined. It views him as possessed of a will or 
power of choice, and attempts to determine it in the desired 
direction, by the influence of motives which, it is believed, if 
rightly seen and understood, would secure his concurrence in 
the end proposed. And it further presupposes him to be 
endowed with powers of action and emotion which will also 
come into exercise should he follow the course recommended 
to him. This is not to treat the man as a machine, but asa 
free and intelligent agent, and it is thus that he is treated when 
the text is addressed to him. It is further to be observed, that 
while this is precisely the way to deal with man regarding 
him as possessed of reason and of freedom, this style of treat- 
ment is so little dispensed with or set aside by the doctrine of 
the Spirit’s agency in effectually renewing and sanctifying the 
believer, that, on the contrary, the consideration of that agency 
is just the starting-point of the apostle’s address in so dealing 
with his readers. Instead of the effectual working of God's 
power superseding or dispensing with the necessity of an 
appeal being carried to the understanding and the will of the 
Christian, that effectual working is itself made the topic of 
exactly such an appeal to the Christian considered as dealt 
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with and as capable of an intelligent choice. The invincible 
operation of Divine grace is so far from violating the individual 
intelligence and power of choice which must belong to every 
responsible being, that it is itself presented as soliciting his 
intelligent consideration, and as claiming the honourable right 
of receiving the unconstrained homage of his unenslaved will. 
When we read the first clause of our text, we can reply to the 
objection that Scripture deals with believers not as machines, 
but as free and reasonable agents, notwithstanding the supre- 
macy and infallible efficiency of the agency of God within 
them. But when we read the whole verse, and find in what 
connection and on what grounds Scripture thus exhorts and 
reasons with its believing readers, we can not only reply that 
ALTHOUGH omnipotent grace be within them, they are not 
thereby acted on formally and mechanically—but further, that 
they are dealt with rationally and spiritually precisely BECAUSE 
omnipotent grace worketh in them mightily. So utterly is this 
objection in opposition to the whole scope and spirit of the 
text. 

(2.) But, secondly, it is in equally flagrant contradiction to 
the express language of the text. In describing the nature of 
the Divine agency, the text for ever precludes the idea of that 
agency operating on the believer in such a manner as to carry 
him blind, unconscious, or indifferent in the path of holiness. 
Indeed, the only possible conception we can entertain of 
“holiness” is itself enough to set aside any such idea as abso- 
lutely inconsistent with itself, and as really inconceivable to 
any mind that will pause and attempt to realise it. But how- 
ever this may be, the words before us are so accurately selected 
with manifest design to prevent the possibility of such a mis- 
conception, that it is amazing the objection which we are 
considering should ever have been raised. It is declared in 
these words that God worketh in his people ¢o will. He secures 
that their own free choice shall be exercised: he renews and 
reforms their desires: he guides and directs their inclination. 
In all to the performance of which he carries them, he carries 
their will also along with him. He makes them willing in 
a day of his power. If he wrought in them “to do,” without 
working in them “to will,” then indeed there might be some 
colour for the allegation that the doctrine of effectual grace 
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supposes man to be dealt with as a machine, for a machine has 
no will. But if every godly action which God worketh in the 
Christian is preceded by a godly desire, inclination, and will to 
do that action, this is exactly the condition which prevents the 
action from being mechanical. 

If it be said that it is in renewing and differently inclining 
and disposing the will that the asserted violation of man’s 
freedom as an accountable being takes place, we may con- 
fidently answer, that if when the Spirit of God in the first 
creation brooded on the face of the deep, he offered no violence 
to the nature of matter by assigning to it such weight, consist- 
ency, extension, and form as it pleased him,—there is as little 
violation done to the nature of mind in general, or the will in 
particular, when the same all-forming Agent, moving on the 
face of a wilder and more repulsive chaos, evolved from it a 
far more glorious creation, in the godly desires, dispositions, 
and inclinations which he impressed on the revived and 
regenerated will of man. For dispositions and inclinations are 
as much the natural attributes of will as weight and extension 
and form are properties of matter. And the matter of the 
globe is not more the creature of God and the product of his 
power than the human will is. If he can modify the one by 
changing its form, he can modify the other by altering its 
inclinations. To assert otherwise would be to make the human 
will absolutely independent of God, or, in other words, to claim 
for it a Divine prerogative—the self-sufficiency which belongs 
only to Jehovah. And if the Father of our spirits may thus 
mould and influence them at his gracious pleasure, as surely as 
the Creator of the ends of the earth gave form and substance 
to the solid globe—then as little is the will of man tampered 
with or dishonoured when grace effectually recalls and rectifies 
it, as the globe itself will have its material nature violated 
when God shall purge out the curse from it and all its emblems, 
and instead of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree, and instead 
of the brier shall come up the myrtle-tree. The home and the 
inhabitant shall alike be perfected, and perfected in fullest 
harmony with their respective natures,—the one by a change 
of outward form, the other by a change of its inward bent and 
inclination. And this is precisely the change which the will 
must undergo, in order that it may be modified in accordance 
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with its nature. This is actually the very thing required, in 
order that the objected and dreaded violation may not take 
place. 

II. But again: It is further objected against the doctrine 
of invincible, prevailing, and controlling grace, that it is calcu- 
lated to relax the diligence and energy of those who believe 
themselves the subjects of it. If it be true that the Almighty 
Spirit of God, dwelling in the Christian, infallibly and effec- 
tually secures his sanctification, nothing (it is argued) can be 
more natural than for the man himself to remit all his anxiety 
and sense of responsibility, and indolently leave to this omni- 
potent Agent the accomplishment of a work, for the further- 
ance of which any little energy of his can add nothing to that 
omnipotence already engaged upon it. The doctrine, it is 
said, will lead to indolence. In answering this objection we 
shall confine ourselves, as in the former case, to the considera- 
tions afforded by the text; and we shall find this second 
objection also to be in direct contradiction to the scope or 
spirit of the text, as well as to its express terms, 

(1.) In the first place, then, it surely cannot with any show of 
reason be asserted that the Divine agency is fitted to lead the 
believer to carelessness, when we consider the scope and object 
of this verse as addressed to those who are experiencing that 
agency. We have already seen that the whole spirit of this 
text overturns the objection that the prevailing power of Divine 
grace treats man as a machine, when we find that those who 
are the subjects of it are exhorted, and reasoned with, and 
urged to make a certain choice and follow a certain line of 
conduct; and the motive addressed to them to secure their 
consent and concurrence as intelligent and free agents is actu- 
ally the operation of that grace which is said to deal with them 
as inanimate matter. But we will see just as clearly that the 
whole spirit of this text as fully overturns the objection that 
the prevailing power of Divine grace is calculated to supersede 
the believer’s own energy, when we observe the nature of the 
exhortation which is here pressed on his acceptance, and the 
source and design of the motive by which it is enforced. A 
man is not treated as a machine when exhortation and motives 
are addressed to him; and surely as little is he tempted to 
indolence when exhorted and moved to “ work.” Such, how- 
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ever, is the particular exhortation of the text, and such the 
object intended to be gained by urging its motive on the be- 
liever’s will. The call addressed to him is a call to “ work ;” 
the motive brought to bear upon him is one designed to set him 
a-working. And when such is the exhortation given forth, 
and such the motive plied in the very passage which asserts 
the efficacy of the grace of God in his people, it surely cannot, 
without the grossest irreverence, be asserted that that grace is 
fitted to teach them to despise the very exhortation which, on 
the ground of it, is addressed to them. There must at least be 
no inconsistency. But there is not only no inconsistency, no 
want of harmony ; there is a very profound and positive har- 
mony revealed, when we consider the ground on which the 
exhortation to work is based, and the source from which its 
enforcing motive is drawn. The exhortation to work is not 
only contained in the same text which asserts the Divine 
agency, but is made to rest upon the assertion of that agency. 
And not only is a motive to labour pressed upon the Christian 
although almighty strength is on his side, but the possession of 
that indwelling and almighty strength is itself made the motive 
which the Spirit of God urges: “ Work out your salvation 
with fear and trembling, For it is God that worketh in you.” 
And if such be the obvious construction and scope of the text, 
any one inclined to entertain this objection against the pre- 
valence of Divine grace may well be alarmed to find himself 
in a state of mind so opposed to the mind of the Spirit speak- 
ing in the Scripture, as that the fact or truth which the living 
God urges as an argument to labour, he is stigmatising as a 
motive to indolence ! 

(2.) But the objection which is thus diametrically opposed 
to the spirit of the text, is a direct denial also of its letter. In 
reply to the assertion that the agency of God makes man a 
machine, it is enough to say that where God worketh he 
“worketh in you to will.” And in like manner, in replying 
to the assertion that the same doctrine of God’s certainly suc- 
cessful work of grace in his people is calculated to subdue and 
dispense with their own activities, it is enough to say that 
where God worketh he “ worketh in you to do.” The very 
thing which the Divine agency accomplishes is the expulsion 
of indolence and indifference, the replenishing of all the active 
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powers with spiritual life, and the directing of them in and 
towards spiritual action. How therefore an operation which, 
from its very nature, is intended and calculated to result in the 
production of energy—an operation which is no otherwise and 
no further exerted than as it gives birth to energy—how this 
can beget the contrary inactivity it is impossible to compre- 
hend ; and hence indeed the objection ought not so much to be 
styled an objection to the doctrine of Divine agency, as an 
utter misconception of that doctrine, and a total denial of it 
in the only sense in which it is affirmed in Scripture, or held 
by intelligent Christians. The energetic Christian working out 
his salvation successfully, you are aware, can take no credit to 
himself, because, according to the doctrine of the text, it is God 
that worketh in him. But as little can the slumbering Chris- 
tian, not working out his own salvation, take any warrantable 
comfort, just because, according to the same doctrine, his inac- 
tivity is a proof that God is not working in him to will and to 
do. This conclusion is indeed nothing more than the state- 
ment of his actual inactivity in another form; and hence the 
doctrine of effectual grace as surely overturns all his consola- 
tion. That God worketh in his people effectually to will what 
is good and holy, and so as infallibly to secure their salvation, 
can minister no delight to the man who, by his conscious dis- 
inclination to Divine things, must know that the Divine Spirit 
has been so grieved away as to be no longer “ working in him 
to will.” And in like manner, the fact that God worketh in his 
people to do, to act spiritually, energetically, and successfully, 
so that they shall ultimately overcome and gain the prize, can 
afford no comfort to the man whose spiritual indolence tells him 
that God is not working in him to do. So little is the doctrine 
calculated to lead to indolence, that it is the direct assertion of 
the text that the Divine agency energises those who are under 
its gracious influence ; and hence the man who is giving way 
to indolence and inactivity in the things that pertain to his 
peace and holiness, ought immediately to take the alarm, being 
led to feel, by that very token, that the agency is not at work 
which alone can effectually and finally save him. 

The answers which the text thus so obviously affords to the 
two leading objections, so often urged against the Scripture 
doctrine of God’s converting and sanctifying effectual grace, 
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obviously tend to throw light upon the text itself,and to illustrate 
that connection between the Divine and human agencies against 
which, in point of fact, these objections are levelled. 1. Which 
is first in order of nature? 2. Which is first in point of time ? 
3. Which is first in point of importance? 4. Which is first in 
point of extent? It may tend yet further to illustrate this sub- 
ject if we now reply to this short series of questions which an 
intelligent and reverential inquirer might be supposed to put. 

1. And, first, it may be asked—Whether is the Divine 
agency or the human agency first in the order of nature, i.e. 
of cause and effect? If man’s agency is closely related to 
God’s, and yet is, as we have seen, voluntary—which is the 
eause of the other? or are they, though connected, yet not 
bound together by the tie of cause and effect at all? To this 
we answer, that the Divine agency is first in action in the 
order of nature. It is the sole cause of the believer’s own 
agency. The whole of the believer's agency is the issue or 
effect of God’s action. The text, in asserting that God worketh 
in you to will and to do, attributes to him every godly action 
you perform, and every godly inclination which prompts you 
to the performance of it. It assigns to his agency the work of 
quickening, strengthening, controlling, and directing your 
powers of action, so that you “do” his commandments or act 
out his will. And it further assigns to his agency the work 
of quickening and spiritually energising and righteously guid- 
ing your power of choice, so that you “will” what he wills, 
and delight yourself in his desires. The godly deed, and the 
godly will from which it flows, are alike the gift, the in- 
wrought work of God. His Spirit is the sole cause of a new 
heart and the sole cause of a new life. He does not assist 
you to work, but worketh in you the whole work of doing. 
He does not assist the will, but forms it afresh; frames a new 
will, bestows a clean heart, and renews a right spirit within 
you. This is creative work; this is quickening and raising 
up the dead. And hence the Divine agency which accom- 
plishes it is assuredly first in the order of nature. God doth 
prevent or anticipate his people with his mercy and gracious 
power. 

2. But, secondly, it may be asked—Whether is the Divine 
agency or the human agency first in point of time? And to 
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this I answer, that neither of them precedes the other in point 
of time. Though the agency of God precedes the agency of 
the believer in the order of nature, yet in respect of time they 
are simultaneous. For, consider what it is that the Divine 
agency accomplishes as soon as it comes into operation. God 
worketh in you to do. He actually works that; not merely 
proposes and attempts that; but does it. It is not only the 
intention of God’s working that you shouldwork. But the certain 
effect of God’s working is that you do work. Your working is 
the immediate and inevitable product—yea, the very essence 
or substance—of God’s work. The Divine agency cannot 
operate for a moment without operating human energy ; for 
such, by the very terms of the text, is the nature of effectual 
grace. It works in you to will and todo. Take an instance or 
two. When the Spirit of supplications descends on the believer, 
working according to the meaning of that name which he hath 
been graciously pleased to assume, the immediate result is that 
the believer prays in the Spirit. The Spirit maketh intercession 
for him, and how but by prompting the desires of his heart, 
which in their existence and necessary heavenward tendency 
constitute the very essence of prayer? Again, when the Spirit 
of wisdom and of revelation is poured out and acts as an 
enlightening agent, “ shining in the heart,” the very meaning of 
this act implies that immediately the believer, with open face, 
beholds the glory of the Lord, and in the Spirit’s light doth he 
see light. When the same Spirit comes in another aspect of 
his gracious character, even as a Spirit of adoption sent forth 
into the believer’s heart, instantly the Lord hears the cry, 
“ Abba, Father.” And exactly so with the general relation 
between the human agency and the Divine: the same thing 
is true which we behold in these particular cases alluded 
to. There is no interval of time between them. Their nature 
is such as to preclude this. If at any moment God is working 
in you, then at that very moment you are willing and doing. 
Your present godly will or work is not the result of God’s 
past, but of God’s present working in you. And God’s present 
working in you is not the cause of any future godly will and 
deed, unless God shall work in you then as well as now. 
Your work and his are simultaneous. Neither of them is first 
in point of time. 
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3. But, thirdly, it may further be asked—Whether is the 
Divine agency or the human agency first in point of import- 
ance? If by this be meant, Whether could God’s agency or 
the believer’s be more easily dispensed with? I reply that 
neither of them exceeds the other in importance, but that 
they are each alike indispensable. The Divine agency is indis- 
pensable, for we are not sufficient of ourselves to think anything 
as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is of God. And evidently 
also the human agency is equally indispensable, for if we are 
not thinking, willing, acting after a godly manner, it is clear 
that nought of God’s sufficiency has been communicated to us, 
and nothing has been accomplished. Keeping in remembrance 
the answer to our first question, namely, that God’s agency is 
the cause of man’s, and hence that the Lord is not obstructed 
in the sense of needing to wait ere he put forth his power on 
a soul on the ground that it is not yet willing or doing, and 
that ne such idea is meant to be conveyed when we say that 
the human agency is absolutely necessary, we may now, with- 
ont any disparagement to that which is the cause of the other, 
affirm that the one is just as indispensable as the other. 
“Without me,” said Jesus, “ye can do nothing.” And so 
without irreverence may we suppose him saying, “ Without 
you I can do nothing.” “He did not many mighty acts there 
because of their unbelief.” The fact is—and it is to this that 
all our thoughts and reasonings on this subject are tending— 
the fact is that the agency of God in and through the believer, 
and the believer's own voluntary and energetic godly agency 
in and under God, are inextricably united and intertwined 
with each other—so much so, indeed, that in strict propriety 
they are not to be regarded as two things ultimately distinct, 
but when viewed more closely resolvable into one, called at 
one time human agency, and at another time Divine agency, 
according to the point at which we stop in our inquiry into its 
nature, and especially its origin. In the one case, when I am 
working out my salvation, and a spectator sees only me work- 
ing, he traces my work to my will; and attributing the work 
to me, which is perfectly correct, he denominates the work 
mine, or the agency human. But if that spectator is a spiritual 
man, and so is led to trace the matter a step or two further, 
or could he see into the ongoings of the spiritual world in 
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some such way as Elisha’s servant had his eyes opened to 
behold the cause of his master’s courage and safety, he would 
in like manner behold a now hidden cause of my spiritual 
power; he would now attribute my spiritual actions, and 
the very will which prompts them, to the God who gave 
them by working in me to will and to do. And what he 
formerly and rightly called human agency, he will now, and 
as correctly, call the agency of God. And most properly and 
beneficially may this alternating view be taken of the great 
work whereby a converted man is ultimately freed from all 
the power and wiles of Satan, all the vestiges of inward cor- 
ruptions and all the corruption and temptation that are in the 
world. At one time, and for certain purposes, he is to look upon 
the work as his own. And at another time, and for other 
ends, he must feel and acknowledge that the work is God’s. 
For deepening my sense of responsibility, I must bear in 
remembrance that I and not another have to do this work; 
that I myself, and no other, must work out my salvation 
with fear and trembling; and then for bearing me up under 
the overwhelming impression that I have such a work to do, 
and in order to encourage myself in the Lord, I am to call to 
mind that it is God who performeth all things for me, and of 
his gracious pleasure worketh in me to will and to do. * For 
purposes of duty, I must never forget that the work is strictly 
mine,—my own work, as truly as my own salvation. For 
purposes of praise, I must joyfully acknowledge that all the 
work is his, that no flesh should glory. And is not this the 
full explanation of those passages in which the apostle appears 
so often, as it were, to correct himself, and substitute another 
statement for the one which he apparently condemns and parts 
from, but to which he again returns as being quite defensible 
and accurate after all? He is only alternating between two 
expressions or assertions, both of them true, but which would 
indeed be contradictory were it not that they are to be resolved 
into one. “I live, yet not I, Christ liveth in me; and yet 
I live a life of faith on the Son of God.” “By the grace of 
God Iam whatI am.” “I labour, striving according to his 
working that worketh in me mightily.” “I laboured more 
abundantly than they all,—yet not I, but the grace of God 
that was with me.” “I can do all things through Christ that 
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strengtheneth me.” It is thus also wé are to harmonise those 
numerous passages in which the very same work is attributed 
in one to the agency of God, in another to the believer himself. 
For on this principle it is at one time said that God. purifies 
his people’s hearts, and at another that they have purified their 
own souls by obeying the truth; at one time they give praise 
to God because he alone has cleansed them, and at another 
there is laid on them the duty of cleansing themselves from 
all filthiness of the flesh and spirit; at one time that God 
keeps every regenerated disciple through his own name, and 
at another that every one who is begotten of God keepeth 
himself. 

4. There is yet another question which may be put: on this 
subject, viz., Whether the Divine agency or the human. agency 
is first in point of extent? Whether does God’s agency or 
man’s accomplish most in this great undertaking in which they 
are so intimately united? The answer to this is, that neither 
of them exceeds the other in extent, but they are co-extensive. 
Man does as much when he works out his salvation as God 
does when he works in him to will and to do. They are 
mutually the measures of each other. This must be obvious 
from the views already taken of the relation which subsists 
between them, involving, as that relation does, a deep and 
ultimate identity. The Spirit of supplication is operating in 
me, just so far as I pray in the Spirit; the Spirit of wisdom is 
enlightening me to that extent, and no more, to which in his 
light I behold light ; the Spirit of adoption is given me up to 
the measure of that filial confidence with which I can say, 
“ Abba, Father ;” the Spirit who worketh all in all is given 
me so far as I labour according to his working; and the 
Spirit of the fear of the Lord is mine, so far as, working with 
fear and trembling, I stand in awe and sin not. It is God 
alone who energises the Christian; and so God does all. But 
he energises the Christian for the whole Christian life, and so 
the Christian himself does all. He cannot take a single step 
in advance of the efficacious grace of God, for that grace alone 
is sufficient for him, and Divine strength only can be perfected 
in his weakness ; but to the full extént of that strength he is 
strong when he is weak, for grace does not take a single step 
beyond him, or without carrying his will and his work along 
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with it. It is because ‘men have not chosen to observe, or 
understand, that the Divine and the human agencies in man’s 
sanctification are exactly co-extensive, that the two objections 
which we formerly noticed were ever raised, or have so often 
been revived. The one supposes the action of God to go 
beyond the action of the believer's will; to that extent it 
would be dealing with him as a machine. The other supposes 
the Divine agency in like manner to go beyond the quickening 
and forthputting of the believer’s energy, and to that extent 
leaving and encouraging him to be indolent. But these things 
are not so; neither let any be deceived, for to what extent God 
is working in you to will and to do, to that same extent will 
ye willingly and cordially work out your salvation with fear 
and trembling. And the conscious reality and measure of 
will with which you are working out your salvation is the 
only and the sure index of the measure or reality of that 
grace wherewith ye may infer that God is working in you. 
“And the God of peace make you perfect in every good work 
to do his will, working in you that which is well-pleasing in 
his sight, through Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever and 
ever.” 


Having now considered the great principles involved in 
and bearing on the harmouy and mutual relations of the 
Divine and human agencies in the believer's sanctification, 
we shall devote a portion of our space to the simpler work of 
applying and enforcing the exhortation. 

The exhortation calls upon the Christian to “ work out his 
own salvation with fear and trembling.” The motive by which 
the exhortation is enforced is the gracious fact that “it is God 
who worketh in him, both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.” 

It is taken for granted that the individuals addressed are 
regenerated persons—already brought by grace into the Divine 
family, and partakers of the Divine favour. Those whom Holy 
Scripture urges to work out their own salvation are in.such a 
spiritual state as results from the fact that God is already 
working in them. They are quickened from their death in 
trespasses and in sins; and the Spirit of God, who hath caused 
them to pass from death to life, dwelleth in them, and fills 
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them with spiritual energy. Directly, and at first-hand, such 
an exhortation cannot be, and is not, addressed to the uncon- 
verted, for of them it cannot be said that “God is working in 
them to will and to do;” neither does it give any counten- 
ance to the idea that such a man, by working, can secure his 
own salvation. Such a man must first be justified by faith 
without works. And being also renewed without works by 
the Spirit of God, he, not a workman in that matter, but him- 
self the workmanship created again unto good works, which 
God hath ordained that he should walk in them, is then to 
become, in all new-born and Heaven-given energy, a fellow- 
worker with God, not receiving the grace of God in vain, but 
securing by Divine grace, through the forthputting of his own 
will and action, his daily progress in holiness, without which 
no man shall see the Lord. 

For this is the great difference between justification and 
sanctification. In the former God does all and man nothing. 
In the latter God does all and man does all. In justification 
God can do nothing unless man absolutely and entirely abstain 
from putting his hand to the work, leaving the Lord to justify 
him freely and fully by grace without the deeds of the law. 
In sanctification God can do nothing except in so far as the 
believer cordially and devotedly puts his hand to the whole 
work, permitting God to sanctify him wholly by his grace in 
and by his own thorough obedience to the truth. These are 
the two great mysteries—yet practical mysteries—of the 
gospel, hidden from the wise and prudent, but revealed to 
babes—to the meek and lowly, the humble in heart, to 
whom God giveth grace, and more grace. In the matter of 
justification the great difficulty is to prevent men from seeking 
to co-operate with God, their desire, while not yet fully 
humbled, being, at least partly, to justify themselves. In the 
matter of sanctification, on the other hand, the great difficulty 
is to persuade men to co-operate with God, or even to convince 
them of the reasonableness or possibility of such a thing. 
And it is a melancholy, yet instructive, view of human nature, 
in its unrenewed condition, to behold the mind of man thus 
not only misunderstanding the great scheme of God’s sovereign 
grace in Christ Jesus, but, as it were, ingeniously and perse- 
veringly contradicting and reversing it throughout,—insisting 
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on works where God has excluded them, restraining them 
where God has called for them. But be not deceived. If you 
are to work for justification, God can never justify you. If 
you are not to work unto sanctification, God can never sanctify 
you. 

The exhortation, it is very obvious, addresses itself to 
believers, and it is accordingly to them we would now speak 
in applying and enforcing the doctrine. 

You have entered into the household of God; and both as 
sons and as servants you have to walk by the rules laid down 
fur you by your Lord and Master, your heavenly Father. You 
are freely forgiven all trespasses in the blood of Jesus, you 
are frankly reconciled to the Lord, you are fully accepted in 
the Beloved, you are fairly entered into the friendship of God. 
And ye shall not come into condemnation, for never will God 
recall his forgiveness: the grace from which it flows, the 
freeness with which it is conveyed, forbid the idea of its being 
retracted. Ye received it without any worthiness in you, 
ye received it in all your unworthiness, and the gifts and 
calling of God are without repentance. Ye are entered into a 
family from which ye shall never be expelled—into a state of 
safety and salvation which never can be shaken. But ye are 
far from being perfected in your nature, though blessed beyond 
measure in your prospects. Ye are not as the angels of God, 
or as the spirits of just men made perfect. Ye bear about with 
you a body of death—the old man with his affections and lusts, 
which, though put off, is not utterly put out—which rather 
strives continually for the mastery, and reinforces his strength 
from various quarters. The world that lieth in wickedness is 
on his side. Satan’s wiles and rage inflame and direct the 
corruption that is within you, and your soul, you well know, 
unless guarded by prayer and watching, tends downwards 
continually, cleaving to the dust. Refreshing ordinances are 
great means of quickening, elevating, and controlling aright 
the desires of your heart. You have your seasons of precious 
and close intercourse with God; and, then, it is a marvel to 
you that you should ever lose the spirituality of heart and 
heavenly-mindedness which at these times you are privileged 
to attain. Yet heavenliness of affection wears down, and 
wellnigh wears out in contact with the world. Spirituality 
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of mind in converse with unseen things becomes difficult to 
maintain amid the bright glare and pressing urgency of the 
things that are seen and temporal. Self-denial for Jesus’ sake 
and the gospel’s, easily and willingly pledged and promised in 
the hour of high Christian privilege and enjoyment, looks 
rough and stern and hard when, in the hour of worldly care or 
worldly interest, the actual claim is made, and the call and 
opportunity for fulfilment comes. Provocations come—for- 
bearance and forgiveness are needed; afflictions come—patience 
and resignation are required; temptations come—prayer, watch- 
ings, strivings, faithfulness, incorruptible integrity, are called 
for. And, in a multitude of constantly-recurring incidents in 
your daily life, you feel, while by entering into God’s family 
and friendship freely, by the blood of Jesus, all your despair 
has been for ever dispelled, yet your anxieties and labours, 
instead of being set aside, are now only truly begun. You 
have a great work on hand, and you can give it up only with 
your expiring breath. You cannot enter on your rest, with 
any possibility of fitness or capacity of enjoying it, till your 
work is done. Till you are made meet for the inheritance 
which has freely and fully been given over to you in Jesus, 
you cannot be infefted into the actual possession of it; nor, 
though you could, would you be qualified to derive from it the 
blessedness which it is designed to yield. Your salvation is 
indeed completed, if by “salvation” you mean only your 
escape from condemnation, and the wrath of God, and the 
danger of falling into hell. But if by “salvation” be meant 
the entire blessedness of your immortal soul in all the powers 
and faculties of your intellectual and moral nature, as these 
are assimilated to the glorious holiness of God, and exercised 
in unbounded love and admiration and enjoyment of God as 
their portion, purged of all that interrupts, darkens, distresses, 
or checks and limits you in fellowship with them, and that 
shades from you the full beauty of his strength and majesty, 
or restrains the full exercise of that surpassing honour or 
supreme esteem in which we ought ever to regard the Holy 
One of Israel—then your salvation is but begun, and the high 
course on which you are entered is that of completing it—of 
“working out your salvation with fear and trembling.” 

And what can possibly stimulate you in this high and holy 
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accomplishment more than the thought that “it is God that 
worketh in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure ”’? 
1. For, in the first place, this is an argument which addresses 
itself to your sense of awe. If you have any sense of the 
awful and the solemn, here is a consideration fitted deeply to 
awe and solemnise you. ‘“ Know ye not that ye are the temple 
of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? Ifany man 
defile the temple of God, him will God destroy : for the temple 
of God is holy, which temple ye are.” Well may the apostle 
enjoin fear and trembling, and urge the propriety of such 
emotions, when he can adduce for them a call so truly urgent. 
God worketh in you, brethren! Ye are “the dwelling-place 
of God.” “Know ye not that Christ is in you, except ye be 
reprobate ?” And the Spirit abideth with you, for hereby ye 
know that ye are Christ’s, by the Spirit, the Comforter, whom 
he hath sent to make his abode with you. What an aspect of 
solemn grandeur this fact imparts to the youngest or humblest 
of Christians! To a spiritual eye there are few things more 
solemnising than the contemplation of a large crowd of fellow- 
creatures congregated by some common interest—whether of 
piety or of pleasure. We behold a multitude of immortal beings, 
who have every one of them to stand before the judgment-seat of 
Christ, and to confront the great Judge of the quick and the dead. 
We look forward a few years, and every one of them is gone— 
some of them to lie down in everlasting burnings, some to 
wear a crown of glory. Ah! how solemnly they seem to stand 
out to the thoughtful mind in the light of the advancing eternity. 
Their future and fast-coming destiny makes them awfully 
important. But the present state of some of them, if rightly 
considered, is also fitted to solemnise, apart even from the 
thought of the prospects that lie before them. The Christians 
that are among them—in them God is even now dwelling! 
And what a value does this give them, not only in the antici- 
pation of the coming solemnities through which they have to 
pass, but even in the view of their immediate condition! We 
look at them again in this light. They are temples of the 
living God, and he hath said, “I will dwell in them, and will 
walk in them, and I will be their God.” The great God hath 
taken up his special residence in their hearts. Do you ask, 
“Will God in very deed dwell with men on the earth?” 
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We point you to these Christians in the crowd for a reply ; 
and of them we say, These are creatures in whom God is 
willing to dwell. And ah! with what an altered state of 
feelings may you regard the concourse of immortals! Even 
the wicked, in whom, for aught you know, God may yet 
dwell in grace and love and glory: even they become valuable, 
precious, in your estimation. And the godly, in whom God 
dwells already,—is there not something sublime, awful, and 
overpoweringly important now in your view of them? And 
if a spectator, in looking abroad upon his fellow-men, may 
well be solemnised when he regards the believer in the light 
in which this thought presents him, surely it may be expected 
that a yet more thrilling sense of awe and holy fear will per- 
vade the mind of the believer himself, when he realises the 
truth that “God worketh in him.” When his mental eye is 
bent inwardly on himself, and the thought is brought home 
that if he indeed be the Lord’s, and since he became the Lord’s, 
the High and Holy One hath not disdained nor abhorred the 
home of his heart, but hath dwelt there in fatherly favour, 
and sovereign grace, and sanctifying power, and is even now 
(now, while he is meditating the matter), dwelling there by 
the gracious and peculiar presence of his Holy Spirit—can 
there be imagined a more constraining argument for solemn 
ponderings of heart, for standing in awe and sinning not, for 
watching unto prayer—for purifying himself from all filthiness 
of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of the 
Lord? Consider what God is; what God hath said; what 
God hath done; and then think—that God dwelleth and 
worketh in you; contemplate the character of God as revealed: 
in creation, in providence, in Scripture, and in the cross of 
Christ ; and then think—that this God dwelleth and worketh in 
you! He who by stupendous power created this globe and 
hung it upon nothing, and gathered its waters in the hollow 
of his hand, and weighed its mountains in scales and its 
hills in a balance; who powdered with shining brilliants the 
deep blue heaven above—lighting there ten thousand fires ; 
who “rounded in his great palm” these spacious orbs, and 
“bowled them flaming through the dark profound ;” who can, 
at his sovereign will, put check to all their motions, and fold 
the whole heavens as a vesture ;—this same God dwelleth 
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within you! He who cursed the serpent, and promised the 
Messiah ; who called Abraham, and wrestled with Jacob; who 
protected Joseph and gave him honour; who raised up Moses, 
and made his glory appear to him in the gleam of fire in the 
bush ; whose mighty hand divided the sea for Israel, and who 
spoke to them in darkness and lightning from Mount Sinai ; 
who gave them their own land, having slain kings for their 
sakes, and rebuked great kings; who established his law and 
his testimony in Judah for many generations, and whose glory 
dwelt between the cherubim; who smote the armies of the 
Assyrian with death, and rolled back from Israel the tide of 
battle while they were faithful, but gave them captive to the 
oppressor when they proved disobedient, and hath now peeled 
and scattered them through all the nations;—this God dwelleth 
in you! He who spared not his own Son; who laid sin, 
and curse, and death, and woe upon him—and for sin was 
pleased in unchanging holiness to bruise him whom he loveth 
evermore and heareth always; who hid all favour from his 
eyes, and left him to bear the burden of a world’s atonement 
discountenanced, and avenged upon by the Judge of all the 
earth ; he who hath given this last and crowning demonstra- 
tion, that he cannot dwell with iniquity, is pleased to dwell in 
you! And as you realise the amazing fact—as your mind 
rises to the majesty of this great truth, that your very soul 
hath been constituted the guest-chamber and the banqueting- 
house of the King of Glory—oh! how should you be filled 
with fear and trembling! When Jehovah took possession of 
Moriah’s temple in the day when Solomon gave it up in holy 
dedication to his father’s God, God was pleased to accept the 
offering and consecrate it for his resting-place by solemn 
symbol of his glory. For “when Solomon had made an end 
of praying, the fire came down from heaven and consumed 
the burnt-offering and the sacrifices, and the glory of the Lord 
filled the house. And when all the children of Israel saw 
how the fire came down, and the glory of the Lord upon the 
house, they bowed themselves with their faces to the ground 
upon the pavement and worshipped.” “Now, ye are the 
temple of the Lord; and what agreement hath the temple of 
the Lord with idols?” Well may ye stand in awe and sin not. 
“Ye are not your own.” If God had been pleased to put 
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any seal upon you, marking you as his property, then there 
would have been sufficient ground for the declaration, “ Ye are 
not your own ;” and sufficient ground for the call, “ Glorify 
God in your bodies and your spirits, which are his.” But 
how much more so now that he hath sealed you by the 
indwelling of his own Spirit, who is in you, and shall be in 
you! Did Christians always rise to the height of their position 
—their awfully exalted position in the sight of him who hath 
chosen them as his rest—would they not be, like Israel of 
old, “a people separated from all people,” a “peculiar 
people,” a “ holy nation,” a “kingdom of priests” ministering 
to the God of the temple, the God of the whole earth—the God 
of their own heart, a sanctified and consecrated home? And 
should any one conceive of this as a species of solemnity 
fitted to quell all action, and inspire with terror, then let it be 
remembered that though God is a “consuming fire,” yet he 
dwells in his people’s souls as he dwelt in the bush, which 
“burned yet was not consumed.” 

2. This will be more evident if we consider the argument 
advanced in another view, as addressing itself to the Christian’s 
hope, and fitted to inspire him with energy and courage. 
Great is the achievement which you have to accomplish, and 
mighty is the stake at issue,—your eternity, to wit, and your 
right preparation for it. Numerous and active, and violent 
and sagacious and combined, are your enemies in the unceas- 
ing task to rob you of your integrity, your grace, your 
Christian character, your heavenly rest. Great is the ardour, 
courage, energy, dauntless perseverance, and deathless hope 
by which you must fight your way to the crown. It is 
through much tribulation that you will enter into the joy of 
your Lord. A slothful world fancy they may sleep into 
heaven at last, but ye know that it is otherwise, and that the 
girding up of the loins of your minds, and the girding on of all 
heaven-proved armour, are needed for the contest. And as 
you survey your ground, and the multitude that are come out 
against you, the principalities and powers of darkness, and the 
spiritual wickednesses in high places, your heart may be well- 
nigh ready to give way. “But when thou goest out to battle 
against thine enemies, and seest horses and chariots, and a 
people more than thou, be not afraid of them: for the Lord thy 
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God is with thee, which brought you up out of the land of 
Egypt. Hear, O Israel, ye approach this day unto battle 
against your enemies : let not your hearts faint; fear not, and 
do not tremble, neither be ye terrified because of them : for the 
Lord your God is he that goeth with you, to fight for you 
against your enemies, to save you.” Imposing as the under- 
taking may be, and momentous the issues, yet work ye hope- 
fully, for the Lord worketh in you. This is your unfailing 
guarantee for ultimate and abounding success. If called to it 
in your own strength, nothing could argue greater temerity 
than to answer the call with one single ray of hope or the least 
expectation of coming off as conquerors. But if the Lord is 
with you, ye shall be more than conquerors, doing all things 
through Christ strengthening you. When once the faith of 
Gideon was established in the trustworthy nature of the vision 
which he had beside his father’s threshing-floor, he must have 
become altogether a new man through the force of the saluta- 
tion addressed to him, “The Lord is with thee, thou mighty 
man of valour.” What thrilling hope, what perpetual buoy- 
ancy of spirits, what energy. of action, what quenchless per- 
severance, what holy heroism, must that single assurance have 
inspired into him who so lately quaiied before the Midianites, 
and stole out from his concealment only under covert of the 
dusk! Strung to deeds of highest courage, bearing about with 
him in the body a charmed life, and a conviction, more sure 
than fate, that no evil could befall him till the work of liberat- 
ing his country from the tyrant was accomplished, he could 
see his little band successively diminished, because still the 
Lord was on his side, and the oath by which God ordained 
him to the work fell perpetually as heaven’s own music on his 
ear—“ The Lord is with thee, thou mighty man of valour.” 
And similar in spirit to the conquering Gideon was Asa, king 
of Judah, who, with little more than half his enemy’s force, 
encountered a million of Ethiopians in the valley of Zepha- 
thah. His courage also sprang from the fact that God was 
with him, and his battle prayer has been put on record for all 
generations: “ And Asa cried unto the Lord his God, and said 
—Lord, it is nothing with thee to help, whether with many, 
or with them that have no power : help us, O Lord God, for we 
rest on thee, and in thy name we go against this multitude. 
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O Lord, thou art our God; let not man prevail against thee.” 
So Jahaziel and Jehoshaphat,“ The battle is not yours, but God’s” 
(2 Chron. xx. 15). It is precisely in the same spirit, believer, 
that you are warranted and bound to entertain unshaken con- 
fidence in the favourable issue of the work in which you are 
engaged. The fearand trembling which is here enjoined—and, 
as we have already seen, no wonder that fear and trembling 
should thus have been enjoined—are not the fear of terror, or the 
trembling of dismay. Such a thought is at once excluded by 
the full assurance afforded for ultimate success, arising, as that 
assurance does, from the same indwelling of the Spirit of God, 
which is so fitted to fill the soul with solemn awe. For if God 
is working in you, then you cannot fail of a triumphant issue, 
unless Omnipotence itself shall fail. “1f God be for you, who 
can be against you?” The Lord is on your side, you need not 
fear. Rebel not against the Lord, neither fear the people of 
the enemies’ land: their defence is departed from them, and 
the Lord is with us: fear them not. It is no scanty measure of 
strength that is allotted to you. You shall be strengthened with 
all might, according to his glorious power : you cannot exhaust 
this source of strength, your own strength. For “hast thou 
not known, hast thou not heard, that the Creator of the ends 
of the earth fainteth not, neither is weary? He giveth power 
to the faint, and to them that have no might he increaseth 
strength. And they that wait upon him shall renew their 
strength.” “Fear not, for I am with thee: be not dismayed, 
for I am thy God: I will strengthen thee: yea, I will help 
thee: yea, I will uphold thee’ with the right hand of my 
righteousness.” If this power is working in you, you can put 
no bounds, no measure toits action. He is able to do “ exceed- 
ing abundantly above all that you can ask or think, according 
to his power that worketh in you.” Did ever any Christian, 
in the hour of temptation, find himself incapable of overcom- 
ing, when he realised himself as the dwelling-place of God's 
power—and God’s power in pledge to him for wielding it 
against his foes? No; it is impossible. No man ever did 
humbly and on right grounds realise that God was “ working 
in him to will and to do,” without feeling that the thought was 
an inspiring one, and that it nerved with a might and power 
to quell temptation, to scatter the fanciful allurements of sin, 
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to burst the nets and snares of worldly compromise as cobweb- 
nets and nothing better, and to rescue him from the contact of 
that evil which was, perhaps, wellnigh obtaining the mastery 
over him. And so will you find it on every fresh occasion 
an exhaustless fountain of hope and of encouragement, a per- 
petual spring of nervous energy and undying perseverance, an 
endless source of conquest and of triumph. Work, then, believer, 
while it is called to-day ; whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might. Work the work of him who sent 
thee into the world, as the Father sent Him into the world, 
who will never leave you alone, but will be with you him- 
self, as the Father was ever with him. Work out your salva- 
tion solemnly, yet cheerfully, with awe, yet with hope; with 
an overpowering sense of a fearful responsibility, yet with 
the exulting assurance that you are enabled to meet and to 
discharge it. God dwelleth in you—let your soul be filled with 
holy fear and humble tremblings at his presence. God worketh 
in you—let your soul return unto her rest, convinced that he 
will perform all things for you most faithfully and well. 
Engage in every duty, resist every temptation, undertake 
every task, set out on a higher range of spiritual attainment, 
strive for a higher and a rising level of Christian character, 
impelled by the well-formed belief that nothing which God 
hateth can long withstand you, and nothing which God 
approves can long evade your prayers and labours to attain it. 
God himself “worketh in you to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.” You have only to acquiesce in this wonderful 
arrangement—to yield yourselves the willing, active instru- 
ments whereby God shall work out his own will—yourselves 
the living, willing agents who shall work out God’s will,—and 
the work shall as surely be done as God is the agent of it,— 
and, ultimately, as well done as to suit the agency employed 
on it. “Fear not, thou worm Jacob: thou shalt thresh the 
mountains. Who art thou, O great mountain? before Zerub- 
babel thou shalt become a plain.” For God in his people 
assuredly shall triumph, or his people in him shall be con- 
querors and more, just as the work which you propose to 
yourselves to accomplish cannot be accomplished unless God 
does it. 

The fact that God worketh in you to will and to do should 
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urge you to work out your salvation in another way, viz., by 
the consideration that the work which God proposes to him- 
self to accomplish cannot be accomplished unless you do it. 
We might here bring under your notice again the views for- 
merly brought forward of the ultimate identity subsisting 
between God’s work and yours. But passing from these, we 
may present the subject in another light. God hath set him- 
self to the work of glorifying himself in you; but this cannot 
be done, unless you set yourselves to the work of glorifying 
him. Without your intelligent and active co-operation the 
purpose of God must fail; and are you prepared to counteract 
the gracious object which he has in view? That object can- 
not be attained, that glory cannot be reaped, unless you devote 
yourselves to promote and secure it. And what, then, is your 
duty? Consider what it is that God means to do; and how 
you are concerned in its accomplishment. Consider both the 
subject in whom he works to his own glory, and the special 
glory which he designs to secure, and you cannot fail to see 
the call which is made upon you to work out your salvation. 

1. The subject wrought upon is such that it cannot receive 
the manifestation of Divine glory, intended to be exhibited, in 
any other way than by active co-operation. In the work of 
Creation God may glorify himself by simply laying down 
upon his creatures the proofs of his glory without any action 
on the part of the creatures in receiving them. He can show 
his power and wisdom and unparalleled skilfulness in gar- 
nishing the heavens, without the myriads of stars being his 
fellow-workers. He can paint the watery clouds with all the 
glories of the transient rainbow, without the action of any 
other will than his own. He can clothe the lily with more 
than Solomon’s glory without the little flower agreeing to put 
on its robe of beauty. But when he deals with living souls, 
and seeks in them to reveal his glory, it is impossible the 
work can proceed, unless through the action of their own moral 
nature, through the exercise of conscience, and understanding, 
and will, and the active powers with which he has endowed 
them. Your very nature is such that unless you willingly fall 
in with God’s design, and put to your helping hand, the work 
stands still and cannot possibly proceed. And then— 

2. In the second place, the same thing is evident from the con- 
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sideration of the particular glory which is to be exhibited. The 
special elements of his glory, the attributes or perfections orviews 
of Divine character and nature to be revealed, are precisely such 
as can only be revealed in and through a living, intelligent, re- 
sponsible, and active agent, once righteously condemned and 
spiritually dead, but now graciously accepted and powerfully 
quickened to newness of life and holiness of action. On in- 
animate creation God may lay down and lavish, and glorify 
his power and wisdom, and much of his goodness or beneficence. 
But manifest the power and freeness of his grace and its opera- 
tions, reveal his pardoning love and mercy and its effects— 
this he cannot do; this is a glory which cannot be revealed, a 
work that cannot be accomplished, except in and by an agent 
who gives proof of his pardon and acceptance by love and 
liberty, and energy and joy; who gives proof of quickening 
grace, by life and action, of a gracious, and spiritual, and holy 
nature,—a life and action corresponding to the quickening and 
energising power which the Lord purposes to display. It 
appears, then, that if you would not utterly foreclose and 
counteract the divine design, you must devote yourselves with 
zeal and energy to be fellow-workers with God, not receiving 
the grace of God in vain. The fact is, you are put upon your 
honour with God, and you may be assured that he will stand 
upon his honour with you. 

(1.) You are put upon your honour with him. God 
has put you upon your honour. He is here, in this world, 
in an enemy’s country, and he hath generously committed 
himself to you: he hath committed his honour to yours, 
he hath given you large credit for loyalty and faithfulness. 
He hath wrought in you a new heart, and now he hath 
fearlessly given himself into its keeping. He hath taken 
you at your word, when in the day you found him knock- 
ing at the door you opened unto him, that the King of Glory 
might enter. He hath not distrusted the promise and the 
pledge you made when you gave him entrance and welcome 
into the soul which is his own. He hath come in to dwell 
with you and sup with you; and with his coming, as in the 
dawning of the morning, darkness fled away and the light of 
life and joy and bounding hope came with him, and in his 
holy presence the extinguished lamp of your darkened mind is 
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fed with the light of everlasting life. He hath not abhorred 
the offered dwelling-place. He hath arisen at your request, 
and, according to your faith, into his resting-place, “he and 
the ark of his strength”! And now, therefore, what is your 
duty, but to shield the ark of God, and protect it with your 
life, to cover its sacredness and honour at the price of your 
very soul which holdeth it? Betray not the King! Deliver 
not his strength into captivity, nor his glory into the enemies’ 
hand! Adventure not the ark into the arena of worldly war ; 
carry it not rashly into the field among the Philistines; ward 
off, in sensitive and holy apprehension, every touch that would 
pollute it, and let all temple service, every work that is in 
keeping with its holiness, and every vigil which should be 
maintained where it dwelleth, be most carefully observed. 
And as all thine honour in the sight of God is derived from 
its presence, and is imperilled on its safety, see that ye stand 
upon your honour with the King of kings. 

(2.) And all the more that he hath put himself upon his 
honour to you, and permits you to put him on his honour 
For as it is now yours to defend the ark at the price of your 
soul, which holdeth it, it is his, in like manner, to defend 
your soul, its dwelling-place, with all the shielding care and 
protection with which he would defend the ark, which is 
enshrined, and dwells within it. 

“The Lord shall keep thy soul ; he shall 
Preserve thee from all ill. 


Henceforth thy going out and in 
God keep for ever will.” 


This is your safety-—that now, sacred in the eye of God in all 
the sacredness of the symbol of his presence—nay, not the 
symbol of his presence, but his real presence—you are now 
safe in the safety of the ark itself, of the Lord himself. For 
this is the blessed exchange—your honour for his; yours in 
pledge to him; his to you. You are permitted now to plead 
with him on this high and holy ground, that, dwelling and 
working as he dwells and works in you, real evil befalling 
you befalls your God, and that honour and glory of his own 
that he has lodged and imperilled in you. It was thus that 
Asa knew his high position, and his heart pleaded to heaven 
as from the very summit of his vantage-ground. Realising 
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God in Israel, he prayed no longer that man might be pre- 
served from conquering Asa and his little band, but “0 
Lord, let not man prevail against THEE.” Ah! how well 
Moses, the servant of God, knew how to wield this mighty argu- 
ment, which overcometh even the Mighty One of Jacob, For 
when God threatened rebellious Israel and said, “ I will smite 
them with the pestilence and disinherit them ; and will make of 
thee a greater nation and mightier than they ”—instantly the 
quick-eyed spiritual man saw that his only weapon was the 
honour of the Lord, his only appeal was to put the Lord upon 
his honour. “And Moses said unto the Lord, Then the 
Egyptians will hear of it (for thou broughtest up this people 
in thy might from among them). And they will tell it to the 
inhabitants of this land: for they have heard that thou, Lord, 
art among this people ; that thou, Lord, art seen face to face ; 
and that thy cloud standeth over them, and that thou goest 
before them by daytime in a pillar of cloud, and in a pillar of 
fire by night. Now, if thou shalt kill all this people as one 
man, then the nations which have heard the fame of thee will 
speak, saying, Because the Lord was not able to bring his 
people into the land which he sware unto them, therefore he 
hath slain them in the wilderness.” Ah! how nobly he thus 
intertwined God’s honour with Israel’s forgiveness! Surely, 
too, his mantle fell on Joshua, and a double portion of his 
spirit, when, the men of Az having smitten Israel, their 
leader now, like his heroic forerunner, proceeded to put 
God upon his honour: “O Lord, what shall I say when 
Israel turneth their backs before their enemies? For the 
Canaanites and all the inhabitants of the land shall hear of 
it, and shall environ us round and cut off our name from the 
earth.” “Our name!’—ah, that was little! “And what 
wilt thou do unto Tuy great name?” Oh that we knew this 
Divine art of so making our calling ard election sure, as to 
know of a truth that God is in us and with us, and then im- 
proving his presence, and putting him fully on his honour! 
ourselves standing on our honour, guilelessly, uprightly, with 
openness of heart, and integrity of soul—with all aboveboard, 
and fully understood between our God and us,—and then, 
claiming his faithfulness, seeking his glory dutifully, clinging 
with the instinct of spiritual life to Jesus as all our desire 
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and plea, and recognised, acknowledged safety; interchanging 
our worthless yet upright sense of honour with Ais all-worthy 
and unfailing ; guarding his honour as dwelling in our souls, 
and he guarding our souls from evil as its dwelling-place : 
he working in us, and we working in and by him and his 
mighty power. Oh what progress, what protection, what bliss 
might we not enjoy! The Lord is his people’s portion. Jacob 
is the lot of his inheritance. He found him in a desert 
land, and in the waste howling wilderness ; he led him about, 
he instructed him, he kept him as the apple of his eye. As 
an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her 
wings ; so there was no strange god with them. They that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be 
weary ; they shall walk, and not faint. A great work to do, 
but a great God to doit. “ Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling, for it is God which worketh in you, both 
to will and to do of his good pleasure.” p. 


Art. 1V.—Moravian Missions. 


]* his Institutes of Ecelesiastical History, when giving a brief 
sketch of the eighteenth century, the historian Mosheim 
indulges in some ill-natured remarks upon those whom he calls 
“ Herrnhuters.” “They tell us,” he says, “they are descended 
of those Bohemian and Moravian brethren who, in the fifteenth 
century, were excited by the preaching and example of John 
Huss to cast off the Romish yoke. They might more correctly 
call themselves imitators of those brethren, for it is conceded 
by all that only a very small part of the new fraternity consists 
of Bohemians and Moravians; and it is very uncertain, also, 
whether those of them who are Bohemians by descent are the 
posterity of those ancient Bohemian brethren.” 
For the insinuations of this ungracious paragraph there is 
not the slightest foundation. Even Mosheim would have been 
conscious of this had he known, or, knowing, had he carefully 
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studied, the Acta Fratrum Unitatis in Anglia, published in 
1749. In that valuable collection of documents he would have 
found the report of the committee to whom the petition of the 
deputies of the United Moravian Churches addressed to the 
3ritish Government had been referred, and an Act passed in 
the reign of George 11, by the Parliament of 1747, “for en- 
couraging the people known by the name of Unitas Fratrum or 
United Brethren to settle in his Majesty’s Colonies in America.” 
In the appendix to the committee’s report are printed some of 
the most material vouchers and papers produced by the deputies 
in support of their claims. They claimed for “the United 
Brethren at Herrnhuth” that they are an ancient Church, 
universally known to be such, and that they have a right to be 
denominated the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Unitas 
Fratrum. In support of these claims they adduced documentary 
evidence at great length, and backed it up with the testimony 
of those competent to adjudicate in such a matter. Thus they 
were able to show that the question, “ Whether the Moravian 
Church at Herrnhuth, retaining their three-hundred-years’ old 
and well-known Constitution and Church discipline, may and 
ought at the same time to maintain their connection with the 
Lutheran Church?” having been propounded to the divines of 
Tiibingen in 1733, elicited from them an unhesitating affirma- 
tive ; and they could produce sermons and letters of English 
divines containing statements similar to this : “’Tis well known 
and universally acknowledged that these our brethren are 
descended from those persons who forsook [“ or, never admitted 
of,” interpolate the deputies] the corruptions of the Church of 
Rome by the influence of those eminent saints and martyrs, 
John Huss and Jerom of Prague, who received their doctrine 
(in a good measure) from our truly famous countryman John 
Wickliff, to whom we are obliged for the first dawnings of that 
Reformation, the first glimmerings of that pure gospel-light, 
which (blessed be God for it!) does now shine so brightly in 
this land.” 

When the claim of the Herrnhut brethren to be the heredi- 
tary descendants and historical representatives of the Fraternal 
Unity of the fifteenth century is admitted to be valid, what an 
interesting field opens up to view! The wife of Richard 1. of 
England was a Bohemian princess, and through her agency the 
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writings of the proto-reformer Wickliffe were introduced into 
Bohemia and translated into the Bohemian tongue. The 
English reformer’s words became good seed in the heart when 
they fell into the hands of two men—Huss and Jerome,—both 
belonging to Prague, and the former being an eminent pastor 
in one of the churches of that city, and also rector of the 
University there. The teacher Huss and the disciple Jerome 
were declared to be heretics by the Council of Constance, and 
both suffered martyrdom in the flames, one on the 6th of July 
1415, and the other on the 30th May 1416. 

Although only forty-two years of age when burned alive, 
John Huss left a large number of followers in Bohemia and 
Moravia, and these, before a century had run its course, were 
found to have spread to not a few districts of Poland. In 
addition to the general name of Hussites, these followers of the 
Bohemian martyr came to be known by two names, that of 
Calixtines, from their distinguishing tenet, which was plead- 
ing for the use of the chalice in the Lord’s Supper, which a 
decree of Charles 1v. had attempted to withhold from the laity, 
and that of Taborites, the origin of which name, inaccurately 
given by Mosheim and L’Enfant, is thus correctly stated by 
the historian of the wars of the Hussites : “The Communion 
under both kinds met with great opposition in the district of 
Bechin. The vicars and curates drove all who befriended it out 
of their churches. Being deprived of divine service, some of 
the pastors conducted their flocks to a neighbouring mountain. 
There they erected a tent, in the form of a chapel, in which 
they performed divine service, and administered the Communion 
to the people in both elements. ‘The service being ended, they 
took down the tent, returned to their houses, and called the 
mountain Tabor.” When the Calixtines, under the pressure of 
terrible sufferings, resolved to have recourse to the sword in 
self-defence, a minority of their number disapproved of the step, 
withdrew from their fellowship, and, in 1457, retired to the 
barony of Lititz, in the north-east of Bohemia. Here they 
were ministered to in Word and Sacrament by pastors who had 
seceded from the Church of Rome or from the Calixtines, and 
here they formed congregations and established a Consistory. 
Iu the preface to a document laid before the States-General, and 
which has become one of the subordinate standards of the 
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renewed Unity,’ an explanation is given of the reason why 
they took to themselves the name which has since become 
historical. “With respect,” say they, “to the name of the 
Fraternity, it was derived from the circumstances of the case. 
These men were in truth the genuine offspring of the holy 
martyr Huss; yet the Calixtines had forestalled the denomina- 
tion of Hussites ; and moreover, our people would not venture 
to take their title from men contrary to the prohibition of the 
Holy Spirit. They therefore called themselves by the most 
commendable name of Brethren and Sisters, an appellation most 
suitable for Christians. But in their public apologies, and in 
their books, they termed themselves Brethren of the Law (or 
rule) of Christ, with reference to the leading principle of Huss, 
‘that the law of Christ is sufficient for the government of the 
Church militant, without the addition of human laws, and 
being anxious to guard against a departure from this principle 
either by themselves or their posterity. And because they 
had established a settled order among themselves for the pre- 
servation of unanimity in faith and charity, they designated 
their entire body, THe UNITy OF THE BRETHREN, as it is 
applied at the present day. And as the churches were every- 
where occupied by the Romanists, or by the pseudo-Hussites, 
the brethren were under the necessity of erecting oratories of 
their own in different towns; and their pastors having no 
regular incomes, had to support themselves by the labour of 
their own hands.” 

The history of the Fraternal Unity, thus formed, was for two 
long and dreary centuries a history of hardship and suffering. 
The brethren and sisters resembled the Scripture worthies in 
that they had “trials of mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover, 
of bonds and imprisonments. ... They were tempted, they 
were slain with the sword, being destitute, afflicted, evil-en- 
treated.” What privations they were subjected to by Austrian 
tyranny and priestly bigotry is recorded in a narrative drawn 
up for the information of friends in England, and published at 
London in 1650, from which it will suffice to make one extract : 
“ Many being dispersed among the woods and mountains, did 


1 Ratio discipline ordinisque ecclesiastici in unitate Fratrum Bohemorum, 
drawn up in 1616, but not published till 1632, when it was printed at Lissa 
in Poland. 
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dwell in caves, where they were scarce secure enough ; where- 
fore they dressed not their meat, nor made any fire, but in the 
night only, for fear the smoke ascending should betray them ; 
and in the extremity of the cold in winter nights, sitting near 
the fire, they gave themselves to reading of the Bible and holy 
discourses. When, in the depth of the snow, they went forth 
to provide themselves necessaries, they went close together, lest 
they should be discovered by their footsteps, and the hinder- 
most did draw behind him a great bough of beech to cover the 
print which their feet had made in the snow.” 

Notwithstanding its being in so marked a degree a Church 
of confessors, sufferers, and martyrs, the Unity was careful to 
be an active, light-diffusing Church. The Brethren claim to be 
the first who applied the art of printing to the publication of 
the Bible in the vernacular tongue. Before the Reformation 
movement was fairly launched they had established three print- 
ing-offices,— two in Bohemia, and one in Moravia. These were 
for some time almost entirely employed in printing Bohemian 

sibles, and three editions of what had hitherto been a sealed 
treasure were issued. ‘The sufferings of the Bohemian brethren 
reached their height under the exterminating policy of Car- 
dinal Dietrichstein, in the reign of the bigoted Ferdinand 11. of 
Austria. Before that monarch of evil notoriety died, in 1637, 
the adherents of evangelical truth in the Austrian provinces 
had been compelled to leave the country. Jan Amos Kom- 
ensky, better known as John Amos Comenius—a Moravian by 
birth, driven in 1621 from Fulneck, where he was teacher and 
pastor, escaping in 1656 from Lissa, on the confines of Silesia, 
in a state of nudity,—found for himself a place of refuge in 
Amsterdam, where he ended his active, shifting life in 1671. 
tegarding himself as the last bishop of the Bohemian branch 
of the Fraternal Unity, Comenius published in 1660 A Brief 
History of the Slavonian Church. The history is formally dedi- 
cated to Charles 1, with an address to the brethren of the 
English Church, the strain and style of which may be judged 
from the following sentences : “I now close the doors of their 
remaining churches before your very eyes, the last among the 
outlasting, for nearly the whole of their ministers, bishops, and 
patrons have ended their course. As in such cases it is cus- 
tomary to make a will, we hereby bequeath to our enemies the 
things of which they can dispossess us, our churches, schools, 
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goods, and property, together, if it be the will of the Lord, with 
the lives, too, of the remnant of our people. But to you, our 
friends, we bequeath our mother, the Church of the Brethren. 
Take her in charge. It may be God will again awaken her in 
our country, or raise her up elsewhere if she he dead there. 
You ought to love the expiring Church which has given you, 
the living, an example of faith and faithfulness, even from the 
third century of our era.” . 

For half a century after the death of the last bishop of the 
old Bohemian Unity, the Church of Christly confessors and 
martyrs was the Church of God’s hidden ones—hidden in cellars, 
in dens and caves of the earth, carefully hiding while diligently 
reading the Word of life. It was tlhe renewed persecution of a 
merciless priesthood that brought the hidden Church to light, 
and caused the Unity of the Brethren to start upon her new 
era of existence—a Missionary Church. In 1722 a remnant of 
the Moravian Church were constrained to look out for a place 
where they could enjoy fellowship and Protestant liberty of 
worship. Through one of their number, Christian David, a 
journeyman mechanic, they were directed to an estate situated 
about forty miles to the east of Dresden, in the kingdom of 
Saxony, and proceeded to solicit the protection and assistance 
of the owner of that estate, with whose name the history of the 
renewed Unity and its missions will never cease to be asso- 
ciated—Count Zinzendorf. 

Nicholas Louis, Count and Lord of Zinzendorf and Potten- 
dorf, was undoubtedly one of the most remarkable actors and 
propelling forces in the religious life and activity of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Various circumstances have conspired to make him less 
known and less appreciated in Great Britain than he ought to 
be. For one thing, justice has never been done in the English 
language to his remarkable and chequered career. The learned 
but dry and prolix Bishop of the Unity, A. G. Spangenberg, 
may be said to have buried the life in a biography of eight 
ponderous volumes, which appeared at intervals between the 
years 1772 and 1775. Of this work an abridged translation 
in English was brought out in 1838, but in a form far from 
attractive ; while the Encyclopedia notices are meagre and 
untrustworthy. Theu, unfortunately, Zinzendorf’s doctrinal 
tenets and ecclesiastical organisation failed to commend them- 
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selves to several theologian and Church statesmen of his own 
century, with a far wider repute than his own, so that he does 
not appear to advantage in the biographies of these men of 
light and leading. This holds good in the case of the distin- 
guished scholar, John Albert Bengel in Germany, of the two 
Wesleys, Whitfield, and the Countess of Huntingdon in Eng- 
land, and of David Brainerd and President Dickinson in 
America, And, so far from being concealed, it ought to be 
frankly admitted that there was much in the doings and 
writings of the Christian nobleman fitted to give an impres- 
sion of wrongheadedness, eccentricity, and love of domination. 
3ut much of this disappears when allowance is made for the 
emotional and impulsive temperament of the man, and for the 
exceptional relation in which the aristocratic landowner stood 
to the poor expatriated artisans who found a home and a sanctu- 
ary upon his estate. There must have been something attractive 
in a controversialist of whom Bengel could write, “I love that 
good nobleman from my heart, and think often about him ;” 
and John Wesley must have felt strongly drawn to the head- 
centre of the community, when, after spending a fortnight in 
the society of the Count, he said, on leaving Herrnhut, “I 
would gladly have spent my life here.” 

No doubt there was much that was outré and extrava- 
gant in the doings of Zinzendorf. The childlike in him 
approached the childish ; the extreme of simplicity occasionally 
touched the confines of absurdity. He laid himself open to 
the charge of being a mystic, a believer in the inspiration of 
epilepsy, and in the revelations of second sight. It was 
dangerous to trust him on a journey by himself, as all the 
money he carried with him would be given away at the very 
outset to any one applying for it; but when, after borrowing 
supplies, or being indebted to the hospitality of strangers, he 
did reach his destination, he would probably tell of a delight- 
ful conversation held with Jesus Christ on the way, and how 
his soul had been bathed in love to the Saviour all the time. 
He consorted with strange people, as, for example, with John 
Rock the saddler, who was subject to violent convulsions, during 
the continuance of which he claimed to exercise the gift of 
prophecy, of whom Spangenberg was not at all sure, but from 
whose intercourse the Count declared he derived much benefit, 
entreating the saddler to use no ceremony in conversing with 
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him, and requesting him to stand sponsor to a newly-born 
daughter. He advocated the introduction of practices which 
neither the Lutheran nor the Reformed Churches would sanction. 
Thus, from the words of the Saviour, recorded in the seventeenth 
of St. John, he argued that feet-washing ought not to be 
omitted from the practice of a true Church ; it was from his 
kitchen that the Love Feasts of the primitive Church were 
revived in Herrnhut, for, on a Sacrament Sunday in 1727, not 
wishing the companies to break up their fellowship after 
returning from Communion, he sent a dinner to each company, 
requesting them to eat together in love; he believed in the 
manifestation of supernatural gifts in the church at Herrn- 
hut, especially in the gift of miraculous healings (although he 
estimated submission to the will and love to the person of 
Christ far higher than such endowments); and, in common 
with all the brethren of his day, even until now, his appeal in all 
cases of perplexity or dubiety was to the decision of the lot.’ 
But when every abatement that can reasonably be 
demanded has been made, the character and the labours of 
Nicholas Louis remain truly noble, altogether Christly. The 
entirety of his devotion to his Master’s service is something 
wonderful. Accustomed from his birth to move in courtly 
circles of society, the favourite of statesmen, titled dignitaries 
and sovereigns, with every prospect before him which the 
world would count brilliant, and marks of distinguishing 
regard conferred upon him fitted to dazzle a young man’s 
vision, his highest ambition in life was to enter the gospel 
ministry, and be ordained to the charge of souls. When that 
1 An instance of the use of the lot may interest our readers ; it explains 
the mode of procedure, and it throws light upon the character of Zinzendorf. 
At one time the Count was exceedingly anxious to get the elders at Herrn- 
hut to abandon their old Moravian Constitution, and become more avowedly 
Lutheran in polity; the brethren, on their part, warmly resisted all his 
efforts in that direction. As neither party would yield to the other it was 
resolved to commit the matter to the decision of the lot. Accordingly, two 
texts of Scripture were written on separate slips of paper—one being 
1 Cor. ix. 21, the other 2 Thess. ii. 15-—the understanding being, that if the 
first were drawn that would be evidence of the Lord’s will that the Lutheran 
Constitution be accepted ; but if the second, that the old historical standing 
be retained. Fervent prayer having been offered, Christian Renatus, the 
Count’s son, not quite four years of age, put his hand into the box containing 
the slips, and drew forth that which coutained the Thessalonian text : 
‘** Stand fast, and hold the traditions which ye have been taught.” After 


this decision, adverse to his views and wishes, the Count was requested to 


address the congregation, which he did, says his biographer, “ with unusual 
effect.” 
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wish could no longer be withstood, he resigned his office of 
Government Councillor, and renounced all prospects of worldly 
advancement, made over his estates to his wife, and joyfully 
laid aside his sword, with the determination never to wear it 
again. Once identified with his beloved brethren, no sacrifice 
was too great for him to make in the prosecution of the work 
he and they had at heart. He was oftentimes wounded in the 
house of his friends, being bitterly opposed, calumniated, and 
traduced by a party among those who found shelter on his 
lands and bread at his table; and he suffered persecution at 
the hands of the civil power, being ordered by his Government 
to sell his estates, and, when that could not be carried out in 
consequence of what he had already done, being banished, the 
cancelling of the sentence being only procurable at the price 
of his signature to a bond, rather than sign which he sub- 
mitted to a voluntary exile from Saxony, which lasted ten 
years, With his like-minded wife he passed through poverty 
of such a depth that one year the family lived chiefly upon 
the proceeds of the sale of gold and silver ornaments. And 
yet Nicholas Louis, the Moravian pastor, was one of the 
happiest and most sunny-minded of Christ’s servants. Once 
free from the incumbrance of property, he delighted to regard 
himself as a stranger upon the earth, the Lord’s pilgrim in the 
world ; he was jubilant in the renunciation of all things ; he 
deemed no service beneath him, nothing too difficult in his 
endeavours to promote the temporal and spiritual welfare of 
the poor brethren and sisters in Christ Jesus. He experienced, 
as few men have ever done, “ the happiness of being everywhere 
at home,” of “ parting with everything for Jesus,” and of being 
ready “at His beck to go to any part of the world.” 

One of the remarkable things connected with this remark- 
able man is the very early period of life at which he came 
under religious impressions, and gave evidence of an attach- 
ment to the Saviour. If his biographer can be depended upon, 
the child had apprehended the chief points of Christian 
doctrine, specially the truths bearing upon the brotherhood 
and sacrifice of Christ, before he was four years old. And he 
himself, in an address to little children, given at Geneva, told 
them how, “when still very little,” he spoke for hours together 
to the Lord, like one friend to another, and many times paced 
up and down the room absorbed in meditation ; and how, on 
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one day in particular, he was so rauch affected with a sense of 
what his Creator had suffered for him that he shed tears 
abundantly, and attached himself still more closely and ten- 
derly to the Saviour. When only a boy he employed writing 
materials in composing little notes to the Saviour, and, in the 
hope that the Person to whom they were addressed would find 
them, he threw them out at the window; and, when no more 
appreciative auditors of what he had to say about his dear Lord 
could be found, he gathered the chairs of the room in a circle, 
and spoke to them of that with which his heart was full to over- 
flowing. On his going, in his eleventh year, to the Royal School 
at Halle, the interest and attachment of childhood showed no 
sign of abatement. Loving the Saviour himself, he sought to 
bring others to participate in the grace he had received, and, with 
this in view, began to hold little meetings for prayer with school- 
companions in retired places. The step met, as it was certain 
to do, with ridicule and opposition, but the meetings were 
continned for nearly six years with manifest signs of blessing. 
Out of these schoolboy gatherings there sprang two things which 
exercised a potent influence upon the religious life of Europe, 
and even the world, the full amount of which it would be 
difficult to estimate. From among the Halle boys that attended 
the Count’s prayer-meetings there was formed an association, 
the members of which sought, by closer connection with each 
other, to increase in the knowledge of God and in the desire 
for the salvation of souls. For years the existence of such a 
union was unknown to the outside world, but the members of 
it, though subsequently dispersed among various countries, 
continued, through correspondence, to maintain friendly and 
helpful intercourse. And then, it was during the Halle days, 
which came to a close when he was sixteen years of age, that 
Count Zinzendorf entered into a covenant with his most inti- 
mate and like-minded school-companion, Baron Fredrick Von 
Wattewille. The matter of the covenant was the conversion of 
the heathen; the desire of the youthful covenant-makers was that, 
if not allowed to labour personally in this cause, God would 
direct them to suitable agents for such blessed work. How 
nobly that covenant was kept by both the transacting parties, 
and what splendid fruit resulted from it, can best be realised 
by those who are most intimately acquainted with the story of 
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missionary enterprise, with which the names of Zinzendorf and 
Wattewille will ever be associated. 

From the slight sketch now given of Zinzendorf’s childhood 
and boyhood, it can be imagined with what interest he heard, 
in the summer of 1722, that a company of exiles had arrived 
in Upper Lusatia from Moravia, and were desirous of finding 
on his estate a place where they might found a colony, and 
build for themselves dwelling-places and achurch. At that 
time the Count was twenty-two years of age, held a Govern- 
ment appointment, and had quite recently been married to the 
Countess Erdmuth Dorothea, but the determination was at 
once formed to throw up all secular pursuits and to consecrate 
himself entirely to the glory of God and the good of others. 
Permission having been forwarded from Dresden, and Heitz 
the major-domo instructed to give the refugees a cordial 
welcome, Christian David the carpenter cut down the first 
tree, exclaiming, as he did so, “Here hath the sparrow found 
a house, and the swallow a nest for herself, even thine altars, 
O Lord of hosts!” On the 17th of June 1722 the brethren 
entered their new home, and on that day the worthy major- 
domo reported proceedings to his master, using the following 
words, which have now an historical significance: “May God 
bless the work according to His loving-kindness, and grant 
that your Excellency may build a city on the Hutberg [Watch- 
hill], which may not only stand under the Lord’s guardianship, 
but where all the inhabitants may stand upon the Herrnhut 
[Watch of the Lord].” Thus arose Herrnhut, the home of the 
renewed Unity of the Brethren, whose name is “ as ointment 
poured forth,” whose missions have elicited the admiration of 
Christendom, whose is the unique distinction of enrolling the 


majority of communicants from the fields of heathendom which 
they have Christianised.’ 


1 The following tabular statements may serve to confirm the above state- 
ment, and at the same time to bring out a proportion between the Home 


and Foreign statistics to which no other Church in Christendom can lay 
claim :— 


Home. Foreign. 
Ministers, . . . 312 | Missionaries, . . 150 
Female Helpers, . 100 
Native Workers, . 1504 





Communicants, . . . 19,328 | Communicants, . 
Year's Increase, . ‘ , 611 | Year’s Increase, ‘ ‘ 859 
VOL. XXXII.—NO. CXXIV. 
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The Renewed Unity stands before the world the Missionary 
Church of Christ. Repeatedly since she entered upon the 
revived period of her existence has the General Synod given 
forth the noble declaration: There never will be a Unity of 
the Brethren without a mission to the heathen, or a mission of 
the brethren which is not the affair of the whole Church. In 
respect of priority, of progress, and of diffusion, palmary honours 
can be claimed for the little missionary Church. For among 
Missionary Societies and the missions of individual Churches 
she can vindicate her right to be regarded among the earliest 
in the field) In 1882 she celebrated the third jubilee of 
missions which were started in 1732. But 1732 is sixty years 
prior to the formation of the Baptist Missionary Society, sixty- 
three years before the London Missionary Society started on its 
noble career, sixty-seven before the Church Missionary Society 
and the Religious Tract Society were organised, and ninety- 
seven before the Church of Scotland, awakened from the long 
sleep of Moderatism, sent out Alexander Duff to India.’ 

As regards the progress made in these hundred and fifty 
years, it may be questioned if any agency can produce statis- 
tics to equal those given in the “ Retrospect of the Missionary 
Work of the Moravian Church,” published last year, on the 
occasion of the third jubilee. Taking the three jubilees, with 
their periods of fifty years, this is how the matter stands. 
The first period started with the departure from Herrnhut of 
two men for St. Thomas, in the Danish West Indies; and it 
closed with 165 brethren and sisters, occupying 27 stations. 

1 The claim put forward by the Rev. B. La Trobe on behalf of Moravian 
Missions to be regarded as ‘‘ the first in the field,” cannot be allowed to pass 
without exception being taken to its accuracy. In the year 1559 Gustavus 
Vasa, king of Sweden, sent a missionary to evangelise the Laplanders, and 
in 1611 Gustavus Adolphus caused religious books to be translated into 
the Lapponese language. In 1646 John Eliot preached to the American 
Indians in the neighbourhood of Boston. In 1705 Ziegenbalg and Plutscho 
sailed for India; and, in 1721, Hans Egede, having had the conversion of 
the Greenlanders a burden upon his heart for thirteen years, sailed for 
Greenland with his wife, four children, and a number of Danish settlers. 

Then as regards Missionary Societies, the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge was founded in 1698, and if its claim to be considered a missionary 
agency be called in question, that cannot be done in the case of the Society 
Jor the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, which was incorporated 
by royal charter in June 1701, and which instructed its first agents to do 
what they could for the education and religious instruction of the slaves in 


the American colonies. 
All these enterprises were thus prior to the Moravian date, 1732. 
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The centenary jubilee called the Unity to thank God for 
40,000 converts, at 41 stations, under the direction of 209 
brethren and sisters. The jubilee of August 1882 shows the 
work to have nearly doubled in the half-century, for the latest 
returns tell of 99 stations and 16 out-stations, making 115 
centres of evangelistic labour, of 312 missionaries (male and 
female), and of 76,646 under pastoral superintendence, of 
whom 26,000 are in full communion with the Church. 

Such, so far as figures can express it, is the missionary 
work which the Lord of the white fields of harvest permits the 
brethren’s Church to carry on. And the work is so diffused over 
the surface of the earth that there is no continent on which the 
Fraternal Unity has not unfurled the banner of the Cross. 
The map which shows the stations of the Moravian missions is 
literally a map of the world. 

In Europe, Central Asia, South Africa, and the continent of 
Australasia ; in North, Central, and South America; along 
the ice-bound coasts of Greenland and Labrador; among the 
Indian reserves of Canada and the United States; under the 
tropic sun of the West Indian Islands and British and Dutch 
Guiana; and amid the solitude of the lofty valleys of the 
Himalayas, is the Watch of the Lord being kept. In no spirit 
of boastfulness, rather in that of prophecy, as a cosmopolitan 
Christian giving expression to the spirit that has breathed 
through the renewecl Church in all stages of her history, did 
Zinzendorf utter the memorable words, “My parish is the 
whole world.” 

To take even a brief survey of the fields of evangelistic 
labour under Moravian cultivation would be a formidable 
undertaking, in the carrying out of which writer and readers 
might become wearied with statistics and bewildered in details. 
It may, therefore, be more interesting, as it will certainly 
be more easy, to state some of the salient features in 
Moravian Missions, which give them a unique position in the 
annals of doing and suffering for the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom. 

I. And first there falls to be noted the splendid spirit of 
consecration in which the missionaries of the Unity have 
ever given themselves to this work. 

It would not be reasonable to expect that all the 2171 who 
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have gone out during the past hundred and fifty years should 
prove equally worthy of their high calling, and be completely 
possessed of the high qualifications it demands; it is only 
what might be looked for when it is found that some have 
been lacking in the needed gifts and graces of head and heart, 
that some have given evidence that they never had a true call 
to engage in such work, and so, after putting their hand to the 
plough, have been seen looking back, and thereafter drawing 
back. Let it be also admitted that, as a body, tle Moravian 
missionaries do not stand high in respect of intellectual force, 
scholarly attainments, or wide culture. Up to a date so recent 
as the year 1869 the Unity had no institute for the training of 
missionary candidates, and such a thing as a curriculum of 
study was unknown to, and would probably not have been 
highly esteemed by, the veterans of the force. As one glances 
down the long lists of names that constitute the muster-roll of 
the regiment, the eye rests on no names that can take their 
place alongside of the Triumvirate of the Serampore Mission, 
or that would be mentioned as those of the compeers of Wilson 
of Bombay, Selwyn of New Zealand, or Patteson of Melanesia. 
For the most part, the recruits and volunteers in the service 
have been drawn from the humbler ranks of life. Moravian 
peasants, weavers, and carpenters have furnished a large con- 
tingent. Of the two with whom the work started in 1732, 
one was a potter, the other a carpenter. John Christian 
Erhardt, the first to commence a mission among the Eskimos 
of Labrador, was a common sailor; and Schmidt, selected to 
be the pioneer among the Hottentots, was a poor man, earning 
his living as a day-labourer, and returning to his manual toil 
when the mission was abandoned. Many others have followed 
callings equally lowly, the very mention of which would have 
excited the ridicule of the witty Dean of St. Paul’s, who ex- 
pended so much of his humour upon the absurdity of a con- 
secrated cobbler converting the people of India. With these 
things admitted—and the admission is most readily made by 
the brethren themselves—it remains incontrovertible that for 
entire consecration of self, absolute surrender of will, and 
inclination to the Master, the missionaries of the Unity have 
never been surpassed, if indeed they have ever been equalled. 
The beginnings of two missions, one to the West Indies, 
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the other to Greenland, will furnish ample corroboration and 
illustration of this statement. 

In 1731 a baptized negro from St. Thomas, called Anton, 
whom Zinzendorf had previously met at Copenhagen, had an 
opportunity of placing the condition of his enslaved country- 
men before the congregation at Herrnhut. His description of 
the spiritual destitution and the physical hardships of the 
negroes powerfully affected two of his hearers, who, when they 
talked the matter over in the field they were then cultivating, 
found to their surprise that a strong impulse to go to St. 
Thomas had simultaneously taken possession of their minds. 
By the majority of their brethren the thought was treated as 
“a pretty imagination of young officious minds in a matter 
that would better bear good wishes than execution.” It was 
represented to them that before they could gain access to the 
slaves they would require to be themselves in the slave condi- 
tion ; but that did not move them from their purpose ; they 
would willingly enter servitude in order to make known Christ, 
the Liberator of the bound, the Consoler of the oppressed. The 
enterprise was then, in the case of one of the volunteers, 
referred to the decision of the Lord through the lot, and the 
conclusion come to was that he should not go. When his 
companion, Leonhard Dober, was asked if he would submit the 
matter to the same arbitrament, his reply was, that so far as 
his own conviction was concerned there was no necessity, but 
for the satisfaction of the brethren they might do as they 
pleased. The process being repeated, out of a number of slips 
there was drawn one with this writing, “Let the youth go, for 
the Lord is with him.” This put an end to all hesitation and 
all delay. Asked by Dober to be his companion, David 
Nitschman left his wife and three children, and went with him, 
“not knowing whither he went.” On the 21st of August 1732 
they left Herrnhut for the island of St. Thomas, taking with 
them the blessing of the little church, a few shillings in their 
pockets, the clothes on their backs, and as their instructions 
this one direction, that they were “in all things to seek the 
guidance of God’s Holy Spirit.” That was the beginning of a 
work in the Danish islands of the West Indies which, when 
its centenary was reached in 1832, could tell of between 9000 
and 10,000 converts, with stations in St. Thomas, St. Croix 
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(the largest of the group, often called the garden of the West 
Indies), and the mountainous island of St. Jan. Of late years, 
as is well known, the Danish West Indies have lost much of 
their commercial importance, and have suffered greatly from 
drought, hurricane, repeated shocks of earthquake, the ravages 
of cholera, and insurrectionary movements. And yet the most 
recent statistics of the mission are as follows: Eight stations, 
fourteen missionaries, 625 communicants; total in charge, 
4314 persons. 

The mission to Greenland was entered upon about five 
months after the departure of Dober and Nitschman for St. 
Thomas, and in this case also two of the brethren, on convers- 
ing “ with simplicity,” found an impulse in each ‘other’s heart 
to go to Greenland. They were at that time working with 
the spade at the formation of the burying-ground at the Hut- 
berg, and, retiring to a wood near at hand, they kneeled down 
and begged the Lord to clear up their minds and indicate to 
them His leadings. Having done this, their hearts were filled 
with an uncommon joy, and they at once proceeded to place 
themselves at the disposal of the congregation, indicating, in 
writing, a readiness to go to any part of heathendom, with a 
preference, however, on their part, for Greenland. No encour- 
agement was given to them at first, no reply being made to 
their communication, and no brother speaking to them of their 
project. Efforts were even made to dissuade them from 
entering upon the work, on the part of some who could speak 
from personal knowledge regarding the difficulties they would 
encounter in a country where Hans Egede had been labouring 
for upwards of ten years with no apparent spiritual fruit. 
But the volunteers were not to be shaken in their resolve, and 
ultimately the Church gave its sanction to the attempt. One 
of the labourers in the churchyard being away on a long 
journey at the time the favourable decision was given, 
Christian David, whose axe had felled the first tree for the 
building of Herrnhut, offered to take his place alongside of 
Matthew Stach, the other missionary-designate, and a cousin 
of the same, Christian Stach by name, having been asked to 
accompany them, “accepted the call with joy, and made him- 
self ready in haste.” Solemnly set apart for the work to which 
they had given themselves through the laying on of hands and 
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prayer, they set out, January 19, 1733, “accompanied with 
innumerable wishes of blessing by the congregation.” These 
wishes constituted a large part of their outfit, for of clothes 
they had nothing but what was on their backs; of money, a 
congregation of exiles could not be expected to give much ; 
while of information as to how they were to get to Greenland, 
and how they were to live when once there, the supply was 
the scantiest. “Nobody knew anything to tell us,” says 
M. Stachman, “and we did not trouble our heads.” 

Reaching their destination after a seven weeks’ voyage, they 
built their sod hut, and set about the acquiring of the Green- 
land language. But these uneducated men had probably 
never seen a grammar, and the only person who could be their 
instructor was Egede the Dane; and so it was necessary for 
them to set about the acquiring of Danish before they could 
understand their teacher, and be drilled in the complex and 
uncouth speech of the country, which has often as many as 
ten words for one thing. Such was the founding of a mis- 
sion to which we may afterwards have occasion to return, 
regarding which we have only at present to state, that for 
patient, persevering, self-denying labour, and for strong, simple, 
and triumphant faith, the story of the brethren’s Greenland 
mission stands unsurpassed in the missionary records of any 
Church. 

The only other field of the brethren’s mission-work to which 
we invite attention, as illustrating the spirit of perfect con- 
secration characterising the workers, is that which lay among 
the hunting-fields of the North American Indians. While 
such names as those of Count Zinzendorf, Spangenberg, 
Christian Henry Rauch, Gottlob, Buettner, and Martin Meek 
will always be honourably associated by the brethren with the 
commencement of the enterprise, they justly regard David 
Zeisberger as the leading spirit of the Indian mission. The 
son of parents who, for conscience’ sake, had abandoned their 
possessions in Moravia, and found a welcome refuge at Herrn- 
hut, David had, when but a boy, given his heart to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and followed up that surrender by giving himself 
wholly to the Lord’s work among the heathen. For more than 
sixty years he shared with those gathered from the red tribes, 
the wanderings, trials, and injustices of their hard lot, and thep 
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died in their midst at the advanced age of eighty-seven, quite 
blind, wasted, and feeble in body, but with a heart glowing to 
the last with ardent love for the Indians whom he had watched 
over with the solicitude of a parent, and cared for with the 
tenderness of a nurse. No fewer than thirteen stations were 
formed by him in the Indian settlements ; the number of 
toilsome, dangerous journeys undertaken by him in the inter- 
ests of his spiritual children is literally beyond enumeration. 
During the last forty years of his life he was never more than 
six months absent from them. At Gnadenhutten (Tents of 
Grace), at Friedenshutten (Tents of Peace), at Schonbrun 
(Beautiful Spring), in the country of the Shawanose—most 
savage of all the Indian tribes,—at Lichtenau, at Pilgerruh 
(Pilgrim’s Rest), at New Salem, at Fairfield, and, finally, at 
Goshen, the short but well-proportioned figure of Zeisberger 
_is the first to be seen, bearing his own share upon his back, 
or wielding the axe with which he helps to clear a space in 
the new settlement. And as he was “in journeyings often,” 
so also was he frequently “in perils.” Upon one occasion 
a chief of the Shawanose, although permitting him to continue 
his visit, gave him to understand that he might expect some 
day or other to have his brains beat out—an intimation that 
had no intimidating effect upon the missionary, who went 
quietly on his way, sowing the Word “with glad loving aim.” 
When the War of Independence was coming to a close, the 
Moravian mission fell under the suspicion of the English 
Governor of Detroit, who groundlessly accused the brethren 
of being spies, simply because they refused to take up arms 
themselves, or use influence with the Indians to do so. 
Resolved to rid himself of the Indian congregation, he com- 
municated with the great council of the Iroquois at Niagara, 
and the Iroquois sent a message to the Chippewas and Ottawas 
intimating that they made a present of the Indian congrega- 
tion to these tribes “to make soup of.” This culinary offer 
having been declined by those to whom it was first made, a 
similar proposal was sent to the Hurons, and was by them 
accepted. On Sabbath, Sept. 3, 1781, Zeisberger, who, with 
other two brethren, had been ordered to report himself at 
Gnadenhutten, preached to the congregation, discoursing on 
the great love of God towards men, and the pains He takes to 
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bring sinners to repentance. In the afternoon the three white 
men were seized by a party of wild Hurons, and marched off 
to the camp of the Delawares, where the death-song was sung 
over them, and they were stripped of nearly all their clothing. 
Secured in two huts, which were nothing more than roofs of 
bark raised on poles, leaving the sides and ends open, they sat 
through that long and anxious night listening to the scalp- 
whoops of the parties who had gone to Salem and Schonbrun 
to bring in such missionaries and their wives as they might 
find there. First three yells, which drew forth three in reply 
from the camp, announced that three persons had fallen into 
the hands of the raiders at Salem, at which place Zeisberger 
had left his wife on coming to Gnadenhutten ; but whether the 
victims of the midnight surprise were still alive, or had been 
murdered, could not be known until the return of the party. 
Then, as the first glimmerings of morning light became 
visible, the sound of the scalp-whoop was again heard by those 
lying on the bare, damp soil, first faintly, but soon with painful 
distinctness, as it sounded and resounded in the close, calm air 
of that autumn morning. This time the capture was of four 
persons,—a missionary and three women. One of the women 
had an infant at the breast only three days’ old. She had been 
hurried out of bed, and forced into the boat, on a dark night, 
thankful to do as directed, as instant death to mother and 
child would have been the sequel to either unwillingness or 
inability to obey the bidding of their captors. For four days 
the brethren and sisters were confined in the wretched sheds, 
and were only released on the understanding that they would 
emigrate with their people to the river Sandusky, where, after 
a weary journey of four weeks, they found themselves, a bleak 
sterile wilderness stretching all around them, which they set 
themselves to cultivate as best they could. 

All through his chequered, wandering life, Zeisberger 
encountered more opposition, suffered more ill treatment, at 
the hands of the French, the British, and the Americans, than 
he did at those of the Indians for whom he laboured, among 
whom he lived and died. How he was regarded and treated 
by the red men can be gathered from the reply of some Cajuga 
Indians when asked if they knew him. So soon as his name 
was uttered they expressed much joy, and, placing two 
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fingers together, said,“ We are one. Are you also one with 
him?” the answer being, “We are brethren.” Then, before 
he was seized at Gnadenhutten, a Delaware Indian told him in 
private, that, being adopted as one of their nation, and so flesh 
and bone with them, the Delaware warriors were willing to 
protect him ; only when Zeisberger refused an offer which did 
not include his companions, was he declared a prisoner of war. 
And touching in the extreme must have been the scene in the 
hut at Goshen, when, as the veteran of nearly fourscore years 
lay dying, he welcomed with closed eyes, but open arms, the 
very Huron chief who had, a quarter of a century before, 
dragged him away as a prisoner, but who now, as an earnest 
seeker after salvation, bowed humbly before the venerable 
servant of Christ; and when, on Nov. 17, 1808, his Indians 
stood round his deathbed weeping, and gave him the assurance 
in response to his last words of loving exhortation : “ Father, 
we will cleave to the Saviour, and live for Him alone.” ? 

II. A second feature of Moravian missions, from the first 
until now, can best be summed up and expressed in the word 
Heroism. It is the heroism that appears in the Zinzendorf and 
Wattewille covenant for the conversion of the heathen, “but 
only of such as others would not trouble themselves with.” To 
that provision of the covenant of 1715 the brethren have been 
loyally true. They have always led the forlorn hope in 
missionary enterprise. Leaving to a large extent the more 
cultivated and civilised nations to be evangelised by Churches 
and Societies having at command a wider culture and finer 
scholarship, the Unity has bestowed labour upon fields most 
unpromising, upon races most sunken, upon classes most 
degraded. For proof of this we point tothe work among lepers 
carried on by brethren and sisters of the Unity, in South 


1 In view of what has been stated on page 348, it is only an act of 
justice to the Moravian missionaries, and to the memory of Zeisberger, to 
state that, notwithstanding the nomadic life he led, the Indians’ friend made 
himself master of two of the Indian languages ; that of one of these he 
composed two grammars,—one in German, the other in English,—while of 
the Delaware or Lenape language he compiled a dictionary, and left behind 
him a grammar in German, which has since been translated into English for 
the American Philosophical Society. In addition to these larger and scientific 
works, Zeisberger prepared a spelling-book, which has passed through two 
editions, a volume of sermons to children, and a hymn-book, containing 
upwards of five hundred hymns from the English and German hymn-books 
in use in the brethren’s worship—all these being in the Lenape language. 
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Africa and in Jerusalem. For forty years, impelled by love to 
Christ and compassion for men, Moravian missionaries and 
their wives were found willing to undertake self-denying work 
among the wretched Hottentots stricken with this loathsome 
disease. In the year 1818 the Colonial Government, fearing 
the spread of leprosy, erected a temporary asylum in the 
valley of Hemel en Aarde (Heaven and Earth), so called 
because far removed from human habitation, and hemmed in 
by rocks with only a strip of sky above, and then made 
application to the Mission Board of the brethren for some one 
to instruct the unhappy inmates in the Christian faith. In 
response to the appeal brother Leitner and his English wife 
relinquished an attractive field of labour, and the fellowship 
of congenial fellow-labourers, to enter upon work depressing 
and repulsive in the extreme. This was in June 1822. For 
some time Mr. Leitner preached in the open air, thereafter in a 
temporary chapel constructed of stakes and unburnt bricks— 
the work of the patients,—and ultimately in a substantial 
church built at the expense of Government. The fruit of his 
efforts for the social and sanitary improvement of the afflicted 
people who formed his charge was soon visible. Diligence 
superseded idleness ; tidiness and cleanliness displaced sloven- 
liness aud filthiness ; the hospital was ere long surrounded by 
neat gardens; a large space of ground was brought under 
cultivation ; and an aqueduct constructed to supply the shut-in 
colony with water for domestic use and garden irrigation. 
And fruit of a directly spiritual nature was not wanting to 
cheer the lonely brave-hearted couple. Not a few whom the 
world counted helpless and hopeless were led to Christ the 
Healer, and a house of living stones, resting on the living 
Foundation, was gradually reared to the glory of God in the 
lonely valley. One after another of the poor lepers came to 
ask of Mr. Leitner the one question of urgency for an un- 
pardoned sinner: What must I do to be saved? Many a wild 
and depraved outcast received power to become a son of God 
by faith in Christ, and was brought to submit with patient 
resignation, and even joy, to the rod that chastened him for 
his profit. During his six years of service among the lepers 
Leitner was privileged to baptize 95 adults. Well might the 
patients regard him and his devoted wife as their father and 
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mother ; bereaved indeed must all have felt on that Easter- 
Day 1829, when their spiritual parent was suddenly removed 
by death in the act of baptizing a newly-gathered convert. 
In 1846 the hospital was removed from Hemel en Aarde to 
Robben Island, a low sandy islet surrounded by dangerous 
rocks, near the entrance of Table Bay, seven miles from Cape- 
Town, where Government completed its range of buildings by 
erecting a lunatic asylum and an infirmary for the poor. 
Thither the missionary Lehman and his wife joyfully repaired, 
when the last company of forty patients left their old quarters 
for the new home, and to that island of lepers and lunatics 
brother John Wilson, leaving a widowed mother, friends, and 
home comforts, betook himself, when a teacher was wanted to 
take charge of the schools, For five years the devoted teacher 
occupied the post for which he volunteered, till called to his 
eternal rest in 1866, all that is mortal of him lying amid the 
shadows of the little church in Robben Island. 

Only in 1867, when the Colonial Government resolved to 
appoint a chaplain of the English Church, did the brethren 
and sisters of the Unity sorrowfully retire from work among 
the lepers, earnestly praying for a blessing on their successors. 
Leprosy still lingers in its most aggravated form among the 
inhabitants of Palestine, and when the door of usefulness was 
shut in Africa the Lord opened a field in His own land. For, 
in May 1867, the Rev. F. Tappe and his wife, who had been 
thirteen years in the Labrador Mission, arrived in Jerusalem 
to become House Parents of the Leper Hospital built outside 
the Jaffa Gate. When the Home was consecrated and formally 
opened, no lepers attended the service, owing to national pre- 
judice and Mohammedan misrepresentation, but by the time 
it had been a year in existence there were twelve patients, 
and the Home was filled. In 1875 the building was enlarged 
by the addition of two rooms; and in 1876 a new wing was 
opened. At the dedication service in connection with the 
opening, brother Tappe was able to state: “Since the opening 
of the Home in September 1867, 48 patients have been 
admitted. Of these, 11 have died, 19 have left us, some of 
whom, after enjoying the benefits of our asylum for years, have 
preferred to go back to their former miserable life of begging 
and filth.” Mr. Tappe still occupies his post, and at the close 
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of 1881 there were in the Home 13 male and 6 female patients. 
The prayer of the late Bishop Gobat, who from the first took a 
deep interest in the heroic work, will evoke an Amen from 
every Christian heart: “O let us pray that the Lord may so 
bless His Word, and the arduous work of dear brother Tappe, 
that many of those poor sufferers may at last find the health 
and blessedness in the kingdom of God, which they cannot 
enjoy on earth !” 

In that branch of the negro race forming the aborigines of 
Australia, called Austral negroes or Papoos, humanity would 
seem to have touched the bottom of degradation. These 
savages had no object to live for except to sustain animal life, 
and indulge their sensual and cruel instincts. The unmarried 
women were beasts of burden, and the married were slaves ; 
the children, if troublesome, were speared, and, when let alone, 
were left to shift for themselves; the clothing was at best an 
opossum skin, generally a bit of grass matting; the home a 
hut of branches, affording only nominal shelter; the food the 
flesh of kangaroo, wild-dog, lizards, snakes, rats, with that of 
a human foe for festival dainty. In February 1850 the 
brethren Taeger and Spieske reached Melbourne to enter upon 
a work which various Churches and Societies had retired from 
in consequence of the toilsome nature of the field and the 
_ lack of results to register. After six years of hard and fruit- 
less work, rendered all the harder, from 1851 to 1854, by the 
rush to the gold-fields of Victoria, the mission was abandoned, 
and the missionaries, three in number, returned home. But 
the withdrawal did not meet with the approval of the Directing 
Board at home, and in May 1858 three Moravian missionaries 
appeared at Melbourne. In 1860 first-fruit was reaped in the 
conversion of a Papoo, who came to the white men with an 
anxious inquiry touching the pardon of his sins, and who was 
baptized on the same day that the little church of the mission 
station was opened for public worship. Slowly, and with 
much to try the faith and steadfastness of the pioneers, did 
the work advance. So encouraging did the aspect and the 
outlook become, that, in 1864, four brethren were sent from 
Germany to penetrate the interior of the continent in search 
of four or five tribes, which exploring parties reported to 
number about 1200 souls. The journey of these devoted men, 
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after they left Adelaide, was one of adventure and hardship. 
At every stage of advance the dangers and the difficulties 
increased and intensified. The country was barren and desolate 
in the extreme; hills of loose sand alternated with rough 
stony plains; water was so scarce that the travellers were 
often glad to slake their thirst in shallow, dirty pools sur- 
rounded by carcases of animals in various stages of decay, 
while a burning sun, and blinding sand-storms, aggravated the 
crave for water, and rendered further exertion well-nigh 
impossible. Undaunted by the difficulties encountered, they 
pressed on until they were able to establish a first station at 
Lake Kopperamanna, where the vegetation and a supply of 
fish promised the means of subsistence. There, and in a still 
more marked degree at the older station, social, moral, and 
spiritual progress has been made greater than was deemed 
possible at the outset. But the work has been from the first, 
as the brethren knew it to be, one that will in the course of a 
few years come to an end. The contact of black with white, 
so fatal to the former, the inevitable results of vicious habits 
maintained through successive generations,—these are working 
to the dwindling away of the aboriginal race of Australia, 
slowly at the mission-stations, rapidly everywhere else. 
Moravian statistics for the year 1881 give the number of con- 
verts at that date to be 118, of whom 23 are communicants. 
Deprived of the stimulus that comes from increase and 
extension, the brethren of this forlorn-hope movement have 
cheerfully and bravely persevered, knowing that, humanly 
speaking, the end cannot now be distant. When that is 
reached, and the last Papoo has passed away in death, it will 
be in the power of the Church of the Unity to say: “Our 
mission in Australia was the visit of Christianity to the death- 
bed of a nation, with this result that now and again the gloom 
of death has given place to the radiance of heavenly glory, and 
from the dying one there has been heard the victorious song of 
a sinner pardoned and cleansed.” 

III. Yet another distinctive feature of Moravian missions is 
to be found in the method of work most largely followed. 
That method is PROPAGATION. Much and valuable mission- 
work has been accomplished by proclaiming, promulgating, 
preaching the gospel. European and American missionaries, 
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after receiving a special home training for the work, have been 
sent out as the messengers of the Churches, have lived within 
the compound of mission buildings, have gone out upon the 
heathenism around in educational and evangelistic effort, and 
then, after a longer or shorter period of service, have returned 
to the home country on furlough or for good. Such a method 
suits admirably in certain cases; among the more cultivated 
races of India and China it is probably the only method that 
can be followed, so long as the missions are in the hands of 
foreigners, and the staff of native workers is not sufficiently 
strong to meet the requirements of the field. But, with the 
brethren, preaching Christianity has ever been subordinate to 
propagating it. In floriculture propagation is a process of 
multiplying plants by fastening twigs into the ground, thus 
causing them to take root in the soil, and become in turn 
centres of vegetation. Itis thus the brethren have endeavoured 
to naturalise the “plant of renown” under all climates, and in 
all soils, in order that its renown may go forth among the 
heathen. They have not contented themselves with going to 
the heathen and speaking to them as outsiders might do, 
keeping all the time aloof from the life, unaffected by the 
habits, of the people whose well-being and welfare they seek 
to further; they have alienated themselves from kindred and 
from fatherland, become part of the people to whom they have 
been sent, and have sought in every possible way to naturalise 
Christianity in the lands of their adoption. 

This would seem to be the Biblical method set before the 
Church when called upon to give herself to her Lord and His 
service, for then the summons reaches her, “ Forget also thine 
own people and thy father’s house;” it was certainly the 
method practised by the great missionary of primitive Chris- 
tianity, as his own statement to the Corinthian brethren clearly 
shows: “To the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain 
Jews; to them that are under the law, as under the law, not 
being myself under the law, that I might gain them that are 
under the law; to them that are without law, as without law, 
not being without law to God, but under law to Christ, that I 
might gain them that are without law ; to the weak I became 
weak, that I might gain the weak ; I am become all things to 
all men, that I may by all means save some.” That, we take 
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it, is Church extension by propagation. And for the brethren 
it is all the easier to adopt and practise this method, seeing 
the missionaries that have gone forth from them have been 
and still are men of simple habits and few wants, men ac- 
customed to manual toil and inured to hatdships, a large pro- 
portion of them being artisans, husbandmen, and tradesmen. 
The earlier missionaries of the renewed Church were almost 
all of this order; and to such men, with a few shillings in 
their pockets and the clothes on their backs for outfit, it gave 
little concern whether the journey to be undertaken was long 
or short, by land or sea, to torrid or to frigid zone, and whether, 
on reaching their destination, they would require to witld the 
axe, handle the spade, or cut sods, and so provide for themselves 
a dwelling. They were ready to do anything, as well as suffer 
anything, if only they could win souls for Christ, pluck brands 
from the burning. It was thus a natural thing for such men 
to speak about the propagating of the gospel. They were not 
the first to do so, for the thought must have been present to 
the minds of those members of the Church of England who, in 
1701, founded the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts; but the brethren have always shown a par- 
tiality for the term as descriptive of their operations. And so 
the first Society established in America by the bretiaren bore 
the term in its title. The first meeting was held on the 21st 
of September 1787, at Bethlehem in Pennsylvania, when it was 
resolved, “in the name of God,” that it should be known by 
the name of The Society of the United Brethren for Propagat- 
ing of the Gospel among the Heathen. 

In one of the tables appended to a publication to which 
reference has already been made, a column will be found 
which gives the number of missionaries who have died in the 
mission or on the journey. From that column it appears that 
out of 1201 brethren who have been in missions attempted, 
suspended, abandoned, or presently occupied, 469 have died 
at their posts; and that, out of 970 sisters, 313 have been 
removed by death; making, out of 2171 whose labours are 
finished, a total of 782 who have died in foreign service and 
in foreign lands. 

In the absence of similar statistics from other Churches, it 
would not be wise to do more than hazard a conjecture; but 
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if we may be allowed to do that, our conjecture is that more 
Moravian missionaries have naturalised themselves in foreign 
lands, and have died abroad, than is the case with any other 
Church or with any Missionary Society, regard being had to 
relative numerical strength and duration of existence. It is 
not needful to magnify one mode of work by depreciating 
every other method, and it is far from our thoughts to affirm 
that the preaching of foreign missionaries, who continue to be 
foreigners even to the close of their lives, ought not to have a 
place among the evangelistic appliances of the Churches ; but 
so far as one’s vision carries him in the matter, it would seem 
as if by propagation rather than by promulgation, by the life 
and work of Christian brethren and sisters rather than by the 
lips and words of aliens, will the nations of earth be won for 
Christ. A new gospel is not needed. For a new method 
men do not need to look out. The gospel and the method are 
both to hand, for the gospel is that of the grace of God bringing 
salvation, and the method is the Moravian one of propagation. 

1V. Our enumeration of the distinctive features of Moravian 
missions would be unpardonably incomplete did we not make 
room in it for this—the prominence ever given in all the 
teaching and preaching of the United Brethren to the atoning 
sufferings and death of the Lord Jesus Christ. Among them 
there has never been a Christianity which, while passing itself 
off as evangelical and claiming to be catholic, is found on ex- 
amination to be Christianity without Christ, because Christianity 
without the Cross. The source and spring of Moravian zeal 
for missions will be found to be in the region of close clinging 
to the Lamb of God, to the Cross of Christ, to salvation through 
the blood of the Lamb shed upon the cross. 

By the brethren themselves this is readily recognised, 
emphatically proclaimed. Thus, in an address drawn up by a 
member of the Directing Board for the jubilee celebration in 
August 1882, it is claimed that the Head of the Church has 
stamped the Unity with some special fitness for missionary 
service, and when it is inquired what constitutes such fitness, 
_ the answer is given in these words: “ Our leading characteristic 
feature is to preach the Word of the Cross, the good tidings of 
a Saviour for sinners, with simplicity and affectionate earnest- 
ness. For we are convinced, and experience has proved it, 
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that this is the best and surest way to save men and make 
them holy.” 

In this connection an outstanding page in the history of 
modern missions is one that occurs in the annals of the 
brethren’s work for the Greenlanders, and as that page has 
been sometimes incorrectly transcribed, it may be well to make 
a faithful transcript of what in itself must be ever memorable. 
The difficulties and hardships with which the first Greenland 
missionaries from Herrnhut were called to contend were of no 
common order. ‘They were often face to face with absolute 
starvation. For one whole year their stores consisted of a 
barrel and a half of oatmeal, half a barrel of pease, and a small 
quantity of ship-biscuits. Old tallow candles, seals’ flesh, 
train-oil, shell-fish, and raw sea-weed were among the articles 
of diet to which they were forced to accustom themselves. 
They were frequently in danger of their lives, now owing to 
the unseaworthiness of the only boat they had—an old, 
decayed hulk, the very sight of which made them shudder,— 
and now from the knives of the natives who gathered round 
their tent. Sometimes they were without a tent, and then for 
bedroom and bed they made a hole in the snow, where they 
lay till the driving snow and intolerable cold forced them to 
rise and seek warmth by running about. But Matthew Stach 
and his comrades would have borne all these things cheerfully 
had another discouragement not been added. And that was 
the heart-breaking, spirit-sinking one of seeing no fruit of 
their labours. Year after year they found few open ears and 
no opened hearts. The Greenlanders did everything they 
could think of to annoy, thwart, and discourage them. They 
mocked, they mimicked, they taunted, and they howled; they 
pelted them with stones, climbed upon their shoulders, stole 
their property, and drove their rickety boat out to sea. And 
let it not be thought that this persistent unwillingness of the 
natives to listen to the Christian message and accept the 
Christian faith was owing to the missionaries failing to pro- 
claim a full gospel, and to point to the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sins of the world. That is an impression 
which the story, as it is sometimes told, is apt to create, but it 
is a mistaken one. In the first letter to the Herrnhut congre- 
gation the missionaries wrote in this strain: “As to our own 
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persons, we are very happy, but our desire is to win souls, and 
we cannot gratify it yet. Yet by God’s grace we will not 
despond, but keep the Lord’s watch. When He puts Himself 
in motion we will move on with Him, and will not swerve 
from His presence. Let but the time for the heathen come, 
and the darkness in Greenland must give way to the light, the 
frigid zone itself must kindle into a flame, and the ice-cold 
hearts of the people must burn and melt. Jesus, whose heart 
is replete with faithful love toward us and the poor heathen, 
knows all our ways, and knew them before we were born. 
Our substance, life, and blood are at His service. O that the 
death of our Lord Jesus might bring all men to life, and 
that all might follow this faithful Shepherd!” Then, at a 
later stage, we find the brethren in Greenland, during one of 
their “hours of examination,’ which they instituted for the 
invigorating and confirming of their faith, binding themselves 
in a covenant of service, and of that covenant the second 
matter of agreement is thus expressed: “The knowledge of 
Christ, how He effected on the cross the purification of our 
sins, through His blood, and is the cause and source of eternal 
salvation to all them that believe, shall be the principal doc- 
trine among us, which we will confirm by our word and walk, 
according to the ability God shall be pleased to give us, and by 
this we will endeavour to bring the heathen to the obedience of 
faith.” Once more, when bringing the third year of fruitless 
toil and unrequited sufferings to an end, these servants of 
Christ give expression to the wish: “ May only Jesus Christ, 
who is yesterday and to-day the same, never withhold His 
grace from His poor and helpless creatures, but keep us through 
His strength willing to serve the heathen at His beck, and 
then in time all will issue to His praise.” 

Surely these are not the words of men who would, in their 
dealings with the hearts and consciences of those whose con- 
version they desired, keep Christ in the background, and con- 
tent themselves with descanting upon the perfections of God, 
the constitution of the Godhead, or the truths of natural reli- 
gion. If, for a series of years, the labours of such devoted 
Christians seemed productive of no effect, we may well believe 
the explanation is to be found, not in any lack of gospel fulness 
in the presentation of the message, but simply in the fact that 
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the Saviour’s “set time” to favour Greenland was not yet come. 
And when that time did come, we see the brethren quite ready 
to meet its requirements. In the fourth year of their labours, 
on the 7th of May 1736, as they were fishing for cat-fish with 
a prong, a Greenlander, who was a perfect stranger to them, 
arrived at their tent, and indicated a desire to get information 
regarding One called God who had made heaven and earth, and 
of whom he had heard something from the Danish missionary 
Kgede. Deeply impressed with the significance of such a 
request, this is what the missionaries proceeded to do, as nar- 
rated by themselves: “ We told him, as well as we could, of 
the creation of man and the intent thereof; of the fall and cor- 
ruption of nature ; of the redemption effected by Christ ; of the 
resurrection of all men, and eternal happiness or damnation. 
He listened very attentively to all that was said, stayed at our 
evening meeting, and slept all night in our tent. Now, dear 
brethren, this is the first Greenlander that has come to inquire 
of us concerning God and divine things. Therefore bring your 
offerings and prayers before the Lord, that He may arise and 
build His Zion even in this desert.” 

That was the first streak of light in the dark night of Green- 
land; but two years passed before it was permitted these 
faithful labourers to gather in their sheaf. For June 22, 1738, 
the word! was Isaiah lxv. 23 : “ They shall not labour in vain, 
nor bring forth for trouble: for they are the seed of the blessed 
of the Lord, and their offspring with them.” In the course of 
that day, as John Beck was engaged alone in writing out a fair 
copy of a translation the missionaries were then making of the 
Gospels, he was visited by a company of Southlanders, who 
manifested considerable interest in his occupation. Availing 


1 The Text-Book of the U. F. is an interesting feature in the religious life 
of the brethren. It was first issued in 1731, and so appears in 1883 for the 
153d time. It consists of an Old Testament and a New Testament text for 
each day of the year, with an appropriate verse from the hymn-book under 
each text. The watchwords from the Old Testament are drawn by lot from 
a selection of about 2000 passages. This takes place in the Unity’s Elders’ 
Conference at Berthelsdorf, and is preceded by prayer. The doctrinal texts 
are freely chosen, not drawn, from the New Testament. The Text-Book is 
printed to the extent of about 50,000 copies in the German language, 4000 
in English, and 8000 in French, besides a number in Spanish, Bohemian, 
Datch, Negro-English, and Eskimo, It takes special notice of the peculiar 
festivals and memorial days of the Brethren’s Unity. 
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himself of their willingness to listen, the delighted brother 
spoke to them of the Saviour of sinners, and read out of the 
New Testament that lay on the table the story of the Garden 
Agony and the Golgotha Crucifixion, the tears running down his 
cheeks as he did so. Then the Lord opened the heart of one of 
his hearers, Kajarnak by name. Stepping up to the table he 
said, with a voice unsteady with the tremor of agitation and 
anxiety, “How was that? Tell me that once more, for I 
would fain be saved too.” Subsequent intercourse with him 
gave the brethren reason to hope that “he had got a hook in 
his heart,’ to use their own expression, that would hold him 
fast. And they were not disappointed. The startled inquirer 
became a diligent catechumen, and he that had been led by a 
way that he knew not, was the means of bringing the other 
members of his family into the life and light of the Christian’s 
faith. On Easter Day 1739, six years from the date of com- 
mencement, the first-fruits of the Greenland mission were 
sealed to Christ in the persons of Kajarnak, his wife, son, and 
daughter, to whom were given the baptismal names of Samuel, 
Anna, Matthew, and Ann. Their “ beloved firstling,” as the 
missionaries were in the habit of calling Samuel, proved in his 
after bright, though brief, career, all that they could desire. 
His walk was consistent ;' his endeavours to tell the story of 
the Cross were unwearied ; his death-bed testimony to his 
Saviour was touching and thrilling. To the natives, accus- 
tomed to regard death with terror, unaccustomed to witness 
respect paid to the dead, it must have been an impressive spec- 
tacle when the body, dressed in white, was carried to the 
burying-ground by four Greenland boys, the favourite hymns 
of the deceased being sung on the way from the mission-house, 
and when, on the coffin being lowered into its place, the 
brethren kneeled down on the snow and gave thanks to the 
Saviour for the grace bestowed upon the first-fruits of their 
labour, now given up to the Lord of the harvest. 

The stimulus imparted, and the direction thus given to the 
evangelical labours of the Greenland missionaries, have 
proved of an abiding nature. The device upon the snow-white 






1 Invited on one occasion to be present at a sun-dance he declined, saying, 
“T have now another kind of joy, for another Sun, Jesus, has arisen in my 
heart.” 
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banner with the red cross has ever since been, in the words of 
the brethren themselves :— 
“Lo, through ice and snow we press, 
One poor soul for Christ to gain ; 
Glad we bear want and distress, 
To set forth the Lamb once slain.” 


And the influence of that memorable experience can be traced 
in the operations of many a missionary agency outside the Unity 
—the conviction being borne in upon all the Churches that the 
effectual method of winning souls is to tell the old, old story 
of God’s love to sinners outflowing in the person and mission 
of His Son, who emptied Himself, humbled Himself, and 
sacrificed Himself in order to remove our sins, renovate our 
natures, and restore us to God. That influence is, we doubt 
not, the one of all others which the brethren give warmest 
thanks to God on account of. 

Moravianism exercised a deep influence upon Methodism, 
as is well known to all who have any acquaintance with the 
intercourse of John Wesley, first with Spangenberg, the 
biographer of Zinzendorf, and then with Peter Bohler. 

In the ship that carried John and Charles Wesley to Georgia 
in 1735 were twenty-six Moravians, with David Nitschman, 
their bishop. The bearing of these brethren and sisters made 
a powerful impression upon John Wesley. On one occasion, 
divine service having been commenced with a hymn, a storm 
of such severity arose as created alarm and wild outcry among 
the English passengers, but the Moravians calmly sung on. 
Wesley asked one of them, “Were you not afraid?” He 
answered, “ I thank God, no.” “But were not your women and 
children afraid?” “No,” he mildly replied; “our women and 
children are not afraid to die.” Immediately upon landing at 
Savannah, John Wesley had an interview with the Moravian 
bishop Spanzenberg, in the course of which the following 
remarkable conversation took place. Wishing to profit by the 
experience of his senior, Wesley invited suggestions regarding 
plans and methods of ministerial labour. “My _ brother,” 
interposed the Moravian, “I must first ask you one or two 
questions. Have you the witness in yourself—does the Spirit 
of God bear witness with your spirit that you are a child of 
God?” Observing the embarrassment his question had caused, 
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he then asked, “Do you know Jesus Christ?” “I know He 
is the Saviour of the world,” was the evasive reply. “True,” 
rejoined the Moravian, “but do you know that He has saved 
you?” “T hope,” was the answer, “ He has died to save me.” 
“Do you know yourself?” was the last home-thrust, which 
elicited an “I do” from Wesley, who, however, has the candour 
to add in his journal, when recording the dialogue—“I fear 
they were vain words.” Then in 1738, soon after his return 
to England, John Wesley met with the Moravian missionary 
Peter Bohler, then on his way to the slaves in South Carolina, 
and the entries in his journal, which record his conversations 
with the young German missionary, make it abundantly clear 
that in his judgment Bohler was the instrument of bringing 
light and peace both to his own mind and that of his brother 
Charles. It is true that subsequent to this, Wesley separated 
himself from the London Moravian Society in Fetter Lane, and 
formed a Wesleyan Methodist Society at the Foundery in 
Moorfields ; but in the very act of doing so, and ever after- 
wards, he spoke of the brethren in terms of respect and 
affection. To have thus influenced the founder of English 
Methodism, which has been such a potent factor in the religious 
life of the world, is a matter which the Unity may well make 
one of thankfulness, while very certain not to make it one of 
boasting. 

And Moravian piety has influenced some of the currents of 
theological thought and religious tendency in Scotland, a 
country never supposed to be peculiarly sensitive to emotional 
or devotional influences from without. Readers of the 
Reminiscences and Reflections and the Memorials of John 
M‘Leod Campbell will remember some of the frequently-occur- 
ring references to and quotations from the hymns of John 
Gambold, but all who do so may not know that “dear Gam- 
bold,” as Campbell styles him, was a Moravian bishop. 
Admitted to holy orders by the Bishop of Oxford while yet 
under age, Gambold was instituted to the vicarage of Stanton 
Harcourt in May 1737. He also came under the influence of 
Peter Bohler, and thereafter was brought into contact with 
Count Zinzendorf. The result was that in 1742 he resigned 
his living in the Church of England, and was publicly received 
into the Fraternal Unity in London. Shortly afterwards he 
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became minister of the brethren’s congregation in the metro- 
polis, and served in that capacity for twenty-four years. In 
1752 he was chosen to be bishop of the English branch of the 
Unity, and was consecrated by Bishop Johannes de Wattewille. 
Seldom have ecclesiastical honours been so meekly borne as 
by the Moravian bishop in England, of whom it was said, 
“One was even scarcely aware that he was a bishop,” and who, 
in accepting an invitation to attend a General Synod of the 
brethren, addresses his answer to his “very dear brother 
Joseph,” and signs himself, “ Your sincerely-minded and loving 
poor child, J. Gambold.” He died on the 13th of September 
1771, in the sixty-fourth year of his age, first bishop of the 
brethren in England. Of this saintly man’s works an edition 
was published at Glasgow, by Chalmers and Collins, in 1822, 
with an introductory essay by Thomas Erskine, and it was a 
copy of this issue which fell into the hands of the minister of 
Row. To what extent the very subjective and shadowy theo- 
logy of John M‘Leod Campbell was influenced by the writings 
of Gambold we do not profess ability to determine ; but when 
the brethren know that of him Dr. Norman Macleod testified 


he “was the best man without exception I have ever known ; 
his character was the most perfect embodiment I have ever 
seen of the character of Jesus,” they may deem it no small 
honour to have it on record that with that man their Gambold 
was the favourite hymn-writer, and that of the hymn begin- 
ning with the lines :— 


“That I am Thine, my Lord and God ! 
Sprinkled and ransom’d by Thy blood ; 
Repeat that word once more !” 


John M‘Leod Campbell declared it to be “one that I have 
found often welling up in me as living water.” * 


1 There is one poetical composition of Gambold, some of the lines of which 
are well known to many who know nothing of their author. It begins with 
the words, 

“O tell me no more 
Of this world’s vain store ; 
The time for such trifles with me is now o’er,” 


and contains these two oft-quoted verses : 


“ And when I’m to die, 
‘Receive me,’ I’ll cry, 
For Jesus hath loved me ; I cannot tell why. 
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For the Church of the Unity, the “little sister” among the 
Churches, so small in numbers, so limited in resources, so 
largely recruited from the ranks of peasants and artisans, to 
have given direction to Methodism in England, and to have 
contributed to a new departure in Scottish theology, is some- 
thing not to be omitted when ecclesiastical honours are distri- 
buted and counted. But our reading of Moravian character 
and in Moravian literature has been to little purpose if we are 
not correct in the surmise that dearer to the brethren than all 
other honours they can rightfully claim is the honour spon- 
taneously paid them when Cowper, in his poem Hope, pro- 


nounced his noble panegyric upon the brethren’s mission, and 
told his readers how— 


“ Fired. with a zeal peculiar, they defy 
The rage and rigour of a Polar sky, 
And plant successfully sweet Sharon’s Rose 
On icy plains, and in eternal snows.” 


CHARLES G. M‘CRIE. 


Art. V.—* Luke, the Beloved Physioian.”* 


Wer our Lord spoke of the Spirit who was to succeed 

Him, and to carry on the work among His disciples, He 
said, “ Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will 
guide you into all truth: for HE SHALL NOT SPEAK OF HIMSELF ; 
but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he speak : and he will 





But this I do find 
We two are so join’d 
He’ll not live in glory and leave me behind.” 


It is curiously indicative of the existence of a fashion in hymnology, as in 
everything else, that not one hymn of Gambold has been inserted in Sir 
Roundel Palmer’s Book of Praise, nor, so far as our examination of them 
enables us to certify, in any of the collections of hymns in use among the 
Presbyterian Churches of Great Britain. 

1 The Medical Language of St. Luke: a Proof from Internal Evidence 
that ‘‘ The Gospel according to St. Luke” and ‘‘ The Acts of the Apostles” 
were written by the same person, and that the writer was a medical man. 
By the Rev. William Kirk Hobart, LL.D., ex-Scholar ‘Trinity College, 
Dublin. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, & Co. 1882. Pp. i-xxxvi, 305. 
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show you things to come. He shall glorify me; for he shall 
receive of mine, and shall show it unto you” (John xvi. 
13, 14). We are here introduced to a very beautiful trait in 
the character of the Godhead, which, for want of a better term, 
and with all reverence, we shall call freedom from egotism 
and self-assertion. The trinity of persons in the unity of the 
Godhead secures this. Hence we find that in Old Testament 
times the Father did not glorify Himself, but His Son, 
who, as the coming one, was celebrated down the centuries 
of Messianic prophecy. Again, when the Son appeared in the 
person of Jesus Christ, it was not to glorify Himself, but the 
Father who had sent Him. Hence He took up the dependent 
position, asserting that He could as the Son do nothing of 
Himself, but simply did and said what the Father directed 
(John v. 19, 30). Much may be written on Christ bearing 
witness to Himself, and it is a very interesting field of 
investigation,’ but His witness-bearing to Himself was in- 
cidental, since His prime and disinterested purpose always was 
to bear witness to the Father. When, finally, we pass from our 
Lord’s life on earth to the dispensation of the Spirit, we find, 
as already noticed, the same freedom from self-assertion, the 
same beautiful desire on the part of the Spirit to make another 
Person His hero, Thus, to put this characteristic of the Godhead 
briefly—the Son is the hero of the Father, the Father is the hero 
of the Son, and the Son again, as self-dedicated to the Father's 
glory, becomes the hero of the Holy Spirit and the centre of 
the present dispensation. Hence a thoughtful writer has said 
of the Holy Spirit: “ He is not a revealer of new truths, nor 
an exhibitor of His own personality. When He visits the 
pious mind, He does not lead that mind to think of Himself, 
but of Jesus. He takes of the manifestations of the Divine 
character, made by Christ, and gives them efficacy by power 
and love in the human soul. He comes to us through the 
Son, baptized in His humanities, as a ray of light takes the 
hue of the medium through which it passes, and thus becomes 


to the soul tiie spirit of both the divine and the human, as it 
was in Christ Jesus.” * 


1 Cf. W. F. Gess's beautiful work, Christi Zeugniss von seiner Person und 
seinem Werk ; also Dr. Chadwick's Christ bearing Witness to Himself. 

4 Walker’s Philosophy of the Divine Operation in the Redemption of Man, 
pp. 21, 22. 
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Now we naturally expect that writings inspired by such a 
Spirit will partake of this characteristic, and be peculiarly 
free from the taint of egotism. And sowe findit. No collec- 
tion of writings in the world is so free from self-assertion. 
For instance, the scriptural references to the Holy Spirit are 
mainly of an incidental character. The writers raake very few 
references to their own inspiration, so few, in fact, that some 
apologists think that the battle of the faith can be best fought 
out apart from all question of the inspiration of Scripture.’ But 
it is to their freedom from references to themselves as authors 
that we would now particularly refer. There is an imperson- 
ality about their work which constitutes them “voices,” and 
little more. The words used by the brave Baptist might be 
adopted by them all: “I am the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Make straight the way of the Lord” (John i. 23). 
Hence the discussions which have arisen about the authorship 
of many of the books of Scripture. Had the authors been a 
little more egotistical, had they been less inclined to anonymous 
publication, what a world of trouble and debate we should 
have escaped ! but, at the same time, what an inferior Bible 
should we have had! For the noble self-forgetfulness of the 
writers of Holy Scripture we should hold them in everlasting 
honour. 

This trait is nowhere more beautifully illustrated than in 
the two works which go commonly by the names of “The 
Gospel according to Luke” and “The Acts of the Apostles.” 
We assume that they are from the same pen. Since the care- 
ful investigations of Zeller and Lekebusch,’ whose works, as 
M. Sabatier has well said, have exhausted the philological and 
literary aspect of the book, no one is inclined to question the 
accuracy of the claim of identity of authorship which the pro- 
logue of the “ Acts” makes. The Gospel and the Acts of 
the Apostles are from the one pen, and constitute substan- 
tially two parts of a single work. And yet when we examine 
these works, how little trace have we of personal reference on 
the part of the author! He certainly has no intention of 

! Cf. Dr. Hermano Schultz’s Die Stellung des Christlichen Glaubens zur 
heiligen Schrift. : 

2 Uf. Zeller’s Die Apostelgeschichte nach ihrem Inhalt und Uraprung kritisch 


untersucht, and Lekebusch’s Die Composition und Knstehung der Apoastel- 
geschichte. 
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making himself prominent. His prefaces only throw light 
upon his methods, but they throw almost none upon himself 
(Luke i. 1-4; Acts i. 1-4). The hero of the Gospel is Jesus 
in His capacity of Saviour of the world ; the hero of the Acts of 
the Apostles is this same Jesus in His position of Prince as 
well as Saviour (Luke ii. 10, 11; Acts ii. 33, 36, 47; v. 31, 
etc.). And then the author has his minor heroes, In the 
Gospel, notably, he makes a hero of the Baptist, and of the 
Roman centurion, and heroines of the ministering women, of 
Mary the sister of Martha, and of the large-hearted though 
poor widow, while he attributes heroism of no ordinary kind 
to the mother of the Lord (Luke iii., vii. 2-10; viii. 1-3; x. 
38-42 ; xxi. 1-4; i. 38, etc.). And in the “ Acts” we find him 
making heroes of St. Peter and of St. Paul. In fact, since 
Schneckenburger in 1841 published his book Ueber den Zweck 
der Apostelgeschichte, a parallelism has been recognised be- 
tween the author’s treatment of Peter and of Paul. This 
critic showed that to a miracle and a discourse attributed to 
the one in the first part of the work, there always corespond 
a miracle and a discourse of the other in the second part. 
Hence we conclude that the author meant to make minor 
heroes of both these eminent apostles, and that the spirit of con- 
ciliation pervaded all the work.’ So emphatic is his testimony 
to the work and worth of the apostle to the Gentiles that it 
has been made the foundation of Paley’s most interesting 
Hore Pauline, not to speak of the works of Conybeare and 
Howson, of Lewin, and of Farrar, upon St. Paul. The author 
had thus as his peerless hero, the Prince and Saviour of the 
world, and as his minor heroes and heroines, Peter, Paul, and 
the ministering and holy women ; but to himself we find hardly 
a reference. Truly this author has drunk deeply at the well- 
spring of inspiration, and imbibed that sublime characteristic 
of the Holy Spirit, “ He shall not speak of himself.” 

Must we then give up the investigation as fruitless, and 
allow this author his incognito? Or is there some way of 
getting at his personality so as to have some conception of who 
and what he was? It is in Irenzeus and in the Canon de Mura- 


1 Cf. Reuss’s Histoire de la Théologie Chrétienne, tome ii. pp. 327-43 ; also, 
M. Sabatier’s article on Actes des Apétres in Lichtenberger’s Encyclopédie 
des Sciences Religieuses. 
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tori that we have the earliest mention of Luke as the author 
of the works in question ; and subsequent investigation has 
established the tradition as the most probable account of the 
authorship. But as M. Sabatier has observed, “ From the 
perusal of the two volumes by Luke, much better than from 
all these doubtful traditions, may the features (physionomie) 
of the first historian of Christianity be made out.”’ It is this 
careful investigation of the volumes which Dr. Hobart has 
undertaken. As a philologist he has taken up the terms em- 
ployed by the historian in his works. He has most laboriously 
compared these with their use in the Greek medical writers, 
and upon his induction has founded the conclusion that the 
author of the Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles must have 
been a medical man, as the tradition asserts. “It is remark- 
able,” says our author, “that with the exception of Hippo- 
crates, all the extant Greek medical writers were Asiatic 
Greeks. Galen was a native of Pergamus in Mysia ; Dioscorides, 
of Anazarba in Cilicia; Aretzeus was surnamed the Cappa- 
docian, from his native land ; and Hippocrates, though not an 
Asiatic Greek, yet was born and lived in close proximity to 
the coast of Asia Minor, being a native of Cos, an island off 
the coast of Caria. Hence it is natural that a similarity of 
diction should occur in writers who were trained in the 
Medical Schools of Asia Minor. St. Luke, too, was in all 
probability an Asiatic Greek” (p.xxxi). Hence he takes Kiihn’s 
edition of Hippocrates, Aretzeus, Galen, and Dioscorides, and 
by a most patient citation of passages he establishes his con- 
clusion about the medical character of the writer. Sometimes, 
we confess, the argument seems pressed beyond what is needful, 
and intimations of the author’s professional bent found where, 
perhaps, another writer would have used no other phraseology; 
but with this little proviso, we have nothing but commenda- 
tion to bestow upon this careful and patient performance. 
And in these days of unseemly haste, when criticism is be- 
coming rash and reckless in many quarters, through the super- 
ficiality which speed induces, it is a comfort to find a work of 
patient and quiet research, such as the volume before us, con- 
veying its assurance with a modest dignity worthy of the high 
subject of which it treats. 


1 Cf. M. Sabatier’s article on Luc in Lichtenberger’s Eneyclopédie, ut supra. 
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We purpose, in the remainder of this article, to avail our- 
selves of Dr. Hobart’s volume and such other helps as lie to 
our hand, to get and to convey some conception of what “ Luke, 
the beloved physician,” must have been. The evidence of style 
seems distinctly to show that he was a Gentile. Principal 
Campbell thinks that his Gospel is just as Hebraistic as the 
others, and that he may have been a convert from Judaism.’ 
But in this the learned author is admittedly mistaken. Luke 
is careful not to quote Aramean words as the other evangelists 
do, and it is inferred, from his constant quotation of the Sep- 
tuagint, that he knew little, if anything, of Hebrew2 When 
we add to this what Bishop Ellicott has called “the impress of 
Greek thought and culture,” which the works of this writer 
exhibit, we are justified in discerning “in its well-ordered and 
often flowing periods the hand of the Greek proselyte.”* We 
have reason to believe that he had received his medical edu- 
cation before his conversion to Christianity. As slaves were 
sometimes manumitted when they had shown aptitude in ac- 
quiring the healing art, it has been conjectured that Luke may 
have been originally a slave in the household of Theophilus, 
and in gratitude for his freedom may have dedicated his works 
to his old master, now a Christian like himself* However 
this may be, it seems certain that in acquiring his medical 
knowledge he must have got a wider culture than the fisher- 
men of Galilee. While, therefore, it may be held that Mark’s 
Gospel, for example, is more picturesque and original in its 
treatment of some of the facts of Christ’s life than Luke’s, still 
the flowing periods and deliberate historical method pursued 
by the latter entitle us to attribute to the physician a vastly 
lager culture. “It is impossible,” says M. Sabatier, “not to com- 
pare Luke with Josephus, the historian of Judaism. That which 
the one wished to attempt for the Jewish people—to organise 
their annals and to make them enter into universal history,— 
the other has tried for the new religion; he has wished to 
attach the principal events to the grand contemporary dates. 
The prologues of Luke by the turn of their style recall those of 


1 Cf. Campbell on the Gospels, vol. ii. p. 129. 

2 Cf. Renan’s Les A pétres, p. xviii. 

* Ellicott’s Historical Lectures on the Life of ovr Lord, n. p. 14. 
* Cf. Godet’s Commentaire, tome i. p. 38. 
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Joseplius; his chronology seems calculated upon his own. 
One would say, perhaps, that he imitates him in certain literary 
forms, and, I believe, one gives a just idea of him by naming 
him the Josephus of nascent Christianity.” * 

Now one of the richest minds we can possibly meet is that 
of a medical man who has got some culture. He has ways of 
looking at facts which other people have not, and has a large- 
hearted sympathy, on which the utmost reliance may be placed. 
Luke was consequently a most desirable acquisition to the 
Christian cause. It is surely not far-fetched to suppose that 
Christianity attracted the attention of this physician through 
its relation to men’s diseases, whether bodily or mental. The 
Founder of the faith had appeared, he learned, as a physician 
whom no disease and no infirmity had ever baffled ; Jesus had 
cured many of their infirmities and plagues, and of evil spirits ; 
to many of the blind He had given sight; He had made the 
lame to walk, He had cleansed the lepers, had made the deaf 
to hear, and had raised the dead (cf. Luke vii. 21, 22); no 
wonder, therefore, that such a life as that of Jesus had an 
attraction for this raedical mind. Christianity had its medical 
side, so to speak. And so Luke became a convert to the new 
faith, most probabiy at Antioch. A physician who embraces 
Christianity becomes all the more a philanthropist, and there- 
fore there can be little doubt that Luke, after his conversion, 
became a still more kindly and useful man than he had been 
before it. We have no account of his first becoming known 
to St. Paul; all that seems certain is that Luke met Paul at 
Troas when the apostle was passing from Galatia to Macedonia. 
This is inferred from the use of the tirst person plural in Acts 
xvi. 10, and throughout the subsequent verses, narrating what 
happened at Philippi. 

We must now consider Paul’s condition before reaching Troas. 
We learn from Galatians iv. 13-15, that during his visit to 
Galatia he had been suffering from sickness. The 13th 
verse, as Dr. Hobart rightly informs us, should be translated, 
“Ye know that it was on account of bodily weakness that I 
preached the gospel to you on my first visit.” And from the 
peculiar way in which Paul declares the Galatians were ready 
to show their devotion to him, by plucking out their own eyes, 


1 M. Sabatier on Luc in Lichtenberger’s Hncyvlopédie, ut supra. 
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if it had been possible, and giving them to him, it has been 
further inferred that Paul’s trouble at this time was some 
affection of the eyes. To quote from a most able paper upon 
St. Paul’s Thorn in the Flesh :— 


“The last words of this passage, ‘Ye would have plucked out your own 
eyes, and have given them to me,’ have usually been taken in a hyperbolical 
or proverbial sense, as if a merely general meaning was conveyed, amounting 
simply to—-‘ There was no sacrifice, however great, which ye would not have 
made for me.’ But it is plainly open to inquiry, whether the sense is not 
of a more special kind ; whether (viz.) St. Paul does not here, as in the pre- 
ceding verse, intend to remind the Galatians of pure matter of fact—to recall 
to them, not in mere general terms, the depth and warmth of their feelings 
and professions of regard for him, but to repeat to them, perhaps, the very 
words they had used, and to revive in their memories the actual and express 
import of their desires and anxieties. If this be the case, if it really was a 
common and habitual thing with them to express a wish that it were pos- 
sible for them to pluck out their own eyes, and to transfer them to the 
apostle, the only way of reasonably accounting for so strange and outré a 
proceeding, is to suppose that St. Paul actually laboured either under entire 
deprivation of vision, or under some severely painful and vexatious disease 
of the eyes ; the meaning being that so keenly did the Galatians sympa- 
thise with the apostle in his affliction, that they would willingly have become 
his substitutes by taking all his suffering upon themselves, if only it were 
possible by doing so to relieve him.” 


Now it is extremely probable that, having heard of Luke’s 
conversion to Christianity, and of his medical skill, St. Paul 
was anxious at once to have the benefit of his advice, and to 
have his aid in the prosecution of his mission. He had sought 
miraculous deliverance from the thorn in the flesh over and over 
again by prayer to God, but had received as answer the promise 
of sustaining and all-sufficient grace rather than the removal 
of the infirmity ; consequently, it was but natural, when his 
trouble was not to be miraculously removed, he should obtain 
the kindliest medical attention he could get (2 Cor. xii. 7-9). 

And here an interesting question arises. St. Paul has it 
made plain to his own experience that miracle is not to come 
in to make life Jess of a sacrifice and burden to God’s servants. 
Just as Jesus had never used His miraculous power to make 
life easier for Himself, so such servants as Paul were to follow 
the same rule. This was the temptation which Satan used in 
the wilderness with Christ, and again with Paul about the 


1 Cf. Dr. John Brown’s Hore Subsecive, First Series, pp. 108, 109. 
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thorn in the flesh. Medical skill, consequently, must have its 
place in connection with the Christian system ; and so it would 
seem to have occurred to St. Paul that Luke’s services might 
be extremely valuable, not only to himself personally, but also 
to others, in commendation of the gospel, that, in a word, Luke 
would do great service as a “medical missionary.” We are dis- 
posed to regard Luke, therefore, in this light. He was not only 
the medical adviser of St. Paul at this juncture, and, as we shall 
see, afterwards, but he seems to have been left by St. Paul at 
Philippi for some seven years. It was a medical missionary 
placed in charge of the infant Philippian church. Christianity, 
in its earlier stages, used miracle to confirm as well as embody 
its message of mercy to mankind; but in later stages it uses 
medical skill and devotedness to win its way among the diseased 
and suffering. “The beloved physician,” as he lingered in the 
capital of Macedonia, was really inaugurating the grand enter- 
prise of “medical missions.” Neander long ago noticed the 
purchase which Luke’s medical skill would give to him upon 
the heathen around him. “His skill would be very useful 
in securing many an opportunity for publishing the gospel 
among the heathen.” * 

Where and how Luke spent these seven years we may con- 
jecture. He lodged at first with Paul and Silas at the house 
of Lydia, and seems as a Gentile to have remained in charge 
when the apostle and Silas, after their imprisonment, be- 
cause they were Jews, had departed (Acts xvi. 15, 40). 
Lewin is of opinion that it was here he composed the Gospel.” 
Conybeare and Howson, on the other hand, suppose that he 
undertook this work at a later period, when he was two years 
sojourning with St. Paul at Ceesarea.* We may as well give here 
some account of this first work of the medical missionary, and 
how distinctly it bears traces of the medical hand. 

As a medical man with some culture, he seems to have set 
himself to a careful examination of the facts which were 
delivered to him by eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word 
(i. 2). Reuss admits that Luke, just as wellas Matthew, gives 


1 Neander’s Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung der Christlichen Kirche, 
Erster Band, s. 218. 

2 Lewin’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, vol. i. p. 221. 

3 Life and Epistles of St. Paul, vol. ii. p. 354. 
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in the Gospel facts rather than theories." In the quiet leisure 
of Philippi or of Caesarea he seems to have gathered and 
digested his materials. No historian ever more carefully 
collated or verified his authorities. And it was surely im- 
portant to secure, as the historian of the miraculous con- 
ception and birth of Jesus Christ, a medical man! As a 
Greek, and as a man abreast of the science of his day, he would 
approach the subject in a very different spirit from a Jew, and 
it must have been because the evidence was resistless that he 
wrote with such fulness and yet with such delicacy of touch 
about the all-important incarnation. The details of the intro- 
duction of Luke, the annunciation, the conception, and the 
birth of Jesus, as well as of the Baptist, down to the reference 
about the swaddling-clothes (ésrapydvweoev avtov), are just such 
as could be best handled by a medical mind, and it must be 
allowed that he has done the work with admirable skill and 
grace. 

It is “ the beloved physician,” again, who gives us the details 
about the child Jesus in the temple. One special study with 
medical men is child-life ; every attitude of children is to a 
medical mind interesting ; and so we find the precious “ Gospel 
of the Childhood,” as some one has called it, given to us by 
St. Luke. 

But as we pass onwards we come across Luke’s first direct 
reference to his profession in the account of Christ’s sermon at 
Nazareth (Luke iv. 23). There our Lord had used the words 
of the proverb, “ Physician, heal thyself,’ to describe the 
sceptical attitude of His audience, and what they were saying 
in their hearts to Him. And Dr. Hobart mentions a parallel 
case from Galen, who speaks of a physician who should have 
cured himself before attempting to attend patients. But it 
is surely significant that it is this relation of a physician unto 
men which Luke places in the forefront of the Galilean 
ministry. The idea recurs in chap. v. 31, where our Lord is 
represented as saying that the sick and not the whole need a 
physician. To “the beloved physician” it must have been 
delightful to contemplate his Lord and Master as the physician 
of all sick or sin-sick men. 

And now, from the general title, we pass to the accounts of 


1 Cf. Histoire de la Théologie Chrétienne, tome ii. p. 357. 
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the miraculous cures performed by Jesus, and here again, as 
Dr. Hobart has carefully shown, we have in Luke’s accounts 
such minute details given, as, when contrasted with the 
accounts of the other evangelists, would lead us to recognise 
the hand of the medical man in them. For example, in the 
healing of Simon’s wife’s mother, Matthew merely says she 
was “sick of a fever” (aupéocovcay), and Mark has the same 
word (Matt. viii. 14; Mark i. 30), while Luke (iv. 38, 39) says 
she was “taken with a great fever” (avper@ peyddw). Dr. 
Hobart shows that both the “taking ” of the fever (cvveyowevn) 
and the division of fevers into “great” and “small” are 
medical expressions which can be paralleled from Hippocrates 
and Galen. 

Again, in the account of the healing of the leper, Matthew 
and Mark mention merely that he was a leper (Matt. viii. 2 ; 
Mark i. 40), while Luke (v. 12) observes that he was “ full of 
leprosy” (aAnpys Aempas), and here again our author shows 
that Luke’s expression is the medical one. 

Again, in the narrative of the cure of the palsy we have in 
St. Luke such modifications as seem to indicate the medical 
hand. While Matthew and Mark (Matt. ix. 2; Mark ii. 3) 
use the simpler term paralytic (mapadvutixov), Luke (v. 18) 
uses the participle wapadeAvpevos, for which we have parallel 
expressions in Hippocrates, Aretzeus, Galen, and Dioscorides. 
Further, while Matthew and Mark use «divn and xpaBBatos— 
the former the general word for “bed” or “couch,” the latter 
the “pallet of the poor”—Luke uses in addition the word 
KXuvid.ov, Which is the well-known term to denote “a litter for 
carrying the sick.” His professional eye enables him in his 
“study of imagination” to take in the scene more accurately 
than the other evangelists, and he modifies his phraseology 
accordingly. 

Again, while Matthew and Mark merely mention a man 
with a withered hand, Luke tells us that it was his right hand 
which was withered (Matt. xii. 10; Mark iii. 1; Luke vi. 6), 
just such an additional detail, Dr. Hobart thinks, as a physician 
would inquire about and record. 

Again, while Matthew and Mark refer to the cures wrought 
by Jesus in such terms as Sveow@ncay (Matt. xiv. 36) and 
écwfovto (Mark vi. 56), Luke, in an analogous passage (vi. 19) 
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uses the strictly medical term iéro. Medical writers, Dr. 
Hobart shows, would use cwfew and dcacwfew in the sense of 
escaping from a severe illness or epidemic, getting through it 
even with damage, but not in the sense of iac@a:, “to be 
healed.” 

Again, when we compare the account in Matthew of the 
healing of the centurion’s servant (viii. 5-13) with that in Luke 
(vii. 1-10) we find that “the beloved physician” represents 
the servant as being made whole (vyaivovra), while Matthew 
simply states that he was healed (ia@n). The former word is 
the medical one for the enjoyment of good health,as Dr. Hobart’s 
quotations from the medical writers show. 

Again, the hand of the physician appears in Luke vii. 21, 
where it is said, that “in the same hour he cured many of 
their infirmities (vocwy) and plagues (waoriywv), and of evil 
spirits,” for this was the recognised division of diseases into 
chronic and acute, while from both demoniacal possession is 
carefully distinguished. 

Again, a comparison of the accounts of the demoniac at 
Gadara will confirm our assurance of Luke’s being a medical 
hand. For he mentions that the patient had been ill for a 
long time: soAXois yap xpovors cuvnpraxe avrov; that he 
wore no clothes, which was, and is still, a sign of mania; and 
makes more emphatic than either Matthew or Mark does the 
fact that the poor man made his dwelling among the tombs 
(Matt. viii. 24-34; Mark v. 1-21; Luke viii. 26-40). 

We may also discern a touch of fuller knowledge when 
Luke speaks about the woman’s issue of blood being stanched 
(éorn, Luke viii. 44; cf. Matt. ix. 22 and Mark v. 29). It 
appears that iorava: is the usual medical word for the stop- 
page of the discharges which are here referred to. 

Another interesting suggestion has been made about Luke’s 
notice of this miracle, although it has escaped Dr. Hobart’s 
observation, and this is the professional etiquette which he here 
exhibits as contrasted with the account in Mark. Mark 
declares that the poor patient “had suffered many things 
of many physicians, and had spent all that she had, 
and was nothing bettered, but rather grew worse ”—a very 
serious indictment against the dactors! Mark’s idea evi- 
dently was, that she had spent her money and got less than 
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nothing in return. Luke puts it with professional delicacy 
when he says that she “had spent all her living upon 
physicians, neither could be healed of any.” He gives his 
brethren credit for having done their best, and though they had 
not healed her, he does not say that they had harmed her. 
This is indeed one of the most striking evidences of Luke’s 
professional turn, and the etiquette which should characterise 
the members of such a noble profession. 

A comparison of the accounts of the healing of the 
demoniac child (Matt. xvii. 14-21; Mark ix. 14-29 ; and Luke 
ix. 37-43) will lead us to the same conclusion. Of the three, 
Mark’s account is the most vigorous and lengthy, while Luke’s 
is the shortest. But it is the calm account of the practised 
hand, who uses the exact terms to describe the case. Luke 
represents the father as asking the Lord to look upon his child 
(eriBreyrov)—the technical term for a medical examination ; 
he represents the patient as suddenly crying out (efaidvns 
xpater), the medical term for describing such a paroxysm ; 
and that the spasm only very gradually subsided (uoys 
atroywpec— with difficulty departeth”). Hence we see the 
professional hand in the short but pithy account of the case. 

In the parable of the Good Samaritan (Luke x. 29-37), 
moreover, we have such an account as a physician would have 
written. His description of the poor man as “half-dead” 
(jpOavy), and of the Samaritan as “binding up his wounds, 
pouring in oil and wine,” and of “taking care of him at the 
inn,” contains just such terms as the medical writers in such 
cases employ. “This parable,” says Dr. Hobart, “is peculiar to 
St. Luke, and from the incidents described in it, was une most 
likely to be recorded by him; he may himself have attended 
in his professional practice on travellers in a similar case, for 
we find from a passage in Galen that it was not unusual for 
persons when seized with illness on a journey to take refuge 
in inns.” It has in fact all the aspect of a case carefully 
reported by a professional man. 

Passing onwards we find in chap. xiii. 11-13 the account of 
an interesting case of healing, which “the beloved physician” 
relates in technical language. The patient had evidently 
“curvature of the spine,” as Luke uses the term avaxtwau, 
about her inability to lift up herself, which is employed by 
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Galen in speaking of straightening the vertebra of the spine. 
Luke also uses the technical term dzrodvew to indicate her 
release from the infirmity. And as Dr. Hobart says: “In 
addition to the medical words used in describing this miracle, 
there are traces of medical writing. After mentioning the 
length of time the woman laboured under this infirmity, St. 
Luke states the several stages in the process of recovery— 
first, the relaxing of the contracted muscles of the chest 
(atroXeAvoat); and as this of itself would not ‘have been 
sufficient to give her an erect posture, on account of the 
stiffening of the muscles through so many years, the second 
part of the operation is described by (avop@a@n) the removal 
of the curvature, and strength to stand erect. 

We find again in Luke xvi. 21 regular medical terms em- 
ployed in the expressions about poor Lazarus, that he was “ full 
of sores” (7AKwpevos), and that the dogs “licked his sores” 
(ra €dxn avrod); in chap. xvii. 11-19, again, about the cleansing 
and healing of the ten lepers, we have the recognised terms 
exa8apicOncay and ian employed. 

In the command of Jesus that Bartimeus should be brought 
unto him (ay@jvar mpos avrov, Luke xviii. 40) may also be 
found traces of medical usage. 

We have also indications of the medical mind in what Luke 
relates about our Lord’s agony in Gethsemane, how “his sweat 
was as it were great drops of blood falling down to the ground,” 
a fact which “the beloved physician” alone records. He is 
also singular in his story about the healing of Malchus’ ear by 
the touch of Jesus (xxii. 50), a fact which must have appeared 
most extraordinary to a medical mind. As Dr. Hobart suggests, 
“St. Luke in his medical practice had never seen the restora- 
tive of an amputated member of the body.” It is Luke again 
who gives us our Lord’s address to Jerusalem’s weeping 
daughters, with the reference which a physician could handle 
so well (xxiii. 28,29). It is he again who gives us such a 
hopeful account of the conversion of the dying robber, lingering 
so tenderly, as a loving physician would, over the facts about 
the last moments of the dead (xxiii. 40-43). It is he also who 
gives us the last words of Jesus, “ Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit” (xxiii. 46); and tells us of the post-mortem 
preparations by the women of the spices and ointments 
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(xxiii. 56). It is again “the beloved physician ” who gives us 
the proofs of our Lord’s resurrection in the most striking fashion, 
speaking expressly of His “flesh and bones” as resumed again 
in the resurrection body (xxiv. 39). 

We may also mention another characteristic of the third 
evangelist. He is the psychologist of the group. Now the 
close affinity between the knowledge of medicine and the know- 
ledge of mind has been often observed. In his beautiful paper 
upon Locke and Sydenham, Dr. John Brown emphasizes this 
fact, and reminds us that “Hartley, Mackintosh, and Brown 
were physicians ; and we know that medicine was a favourite 
subject with Socrates, Aristotle, Bacon, Descartes, Berkeley, and 
Sir William Hamilton.” Now we find psychological traits in 
several of Luke’s characters. To quote from Bishop Alexander 
upon this point :— 


“The most delicate psychological skill St. Luke certainly possessed. I 
might refer you to the perplexity of Herod about our Lord ; to the exquisite 
penetrating satire in those touches preserved by this evangelist—‘ He that 
shewed mercy on him,’ because the lawyer would not pronounce the Samari- 
tan’s hated name, and ‘The Pharisee prayed thus with himself’ when there 
was no prayer ; to the delineation of Zaccheus ; to Pilate and Herod making 
friends together ; to the disciples believing not for joy, and wondering, and 
returning to Jerusalem with great joy after their Lord had left them. I 
might refer to the way in which he binds his materials together by an idea, 
as in the incident about Mary and Martha, which immediately follows the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, for the purpose of completing the picture of 
the Christian life ; and in the passage at the close of the ninth chapter, 
where we have three different natures dealt with by Jesus. He loves, too, 
to tell what women did for Jesus. I need only mention the names of Elisa- 
beth, of the Virgin Mother, of the woman who was a sinner, of Mary 
Magdalene and others who ministered unto Him of their substance, of 
Martha and Mary, of the weeping daughters of Jerusalem. Perhaps it may 
be said, without irreverence, that this psychological skill finds its highest 
li in —_— of the sacred —s of our Lord,” etc.? 


1 Dr. Westcott, in his work upon the Gospels, brings out the fact that 
the only miracle of healing omitted by Luke, and recorded by Matthew and 
Mark, is the cure of the Syrophenician woman's daughter, while he gives 
in addition the raising of the widow’s son at Nain, the cure of the woman 
with the spirit of intirmity, the cure of the man with the dropsy, the 
cleansing of the ten lepers, and the healing of Malchus. In Acts he gives 
an additional series. He is therefore the historian of the healings of 
Christianity par excellence. 

2 Hore Subsecive, ut supra, p. 7. 

3 The Leading Ideas of the Gospels, pp. 95, 96. 
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Such was the work undertaken by “the beloved physician” 
during his leisure at Philippi or Ceesarea. If the work was under- 
taken at Cesarea, he would, M. Sabatier suggests, have deacon 
Philip and his four daughters to consult upon the whole sub- 
ject, in addition to facilities of other kinds. And it is a noble 
production, done with care and literary beauty, beginning with 
songs and ending with praises ; the Gospel of widest sympathies 
and of most conciliatory spirit. Jesus as Saviour of the world 
has had his most beautiful portrait painted by Luke, in words 
such as we might expect from a tender-hearted physician. 

But after his seven years’ sojourn at Philippi, Luke receives 
a visit from the apostle. It is clear, from statements in the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, that befure this Paul had 
been on the very verge of the grave. Thus he says, “ For we 
would not, brethren, have you ignorant of our trouble (dep 
Ths O\tWews jyav) which came to us in Asia, that we were 
pressed out of measure, above strength, insomuch that we 
despaired even of life (@ore éeEatropnOjvar judas Kai Tod Cv) ; 
but we had the sentence of death in ourselves (aAXa avtoi év 
éavtois TO aToKpima Tod Oavdtov éeaoxnxapev), that we should 
not trust in ourselves, but in God, who raiseth the dead: who 
delivered us from so great a death, and doth deliver; in whom 
we trust that he will yet deliver us” (2 Cor. i. 8-10). After 
this most serious sickness, then, he seeks “the beloved physi- 
cian” once again, and, as far as we know, they kept together 
to the last. The apostle’s health seems to have been so un- 
certain, and Luke’s attachment to him so great, that the apostle 
is waited on by this Christian physician during all the vicissi- 
tudes of the coming years, and has the benefit of his advice. 
When Demas, who is mentioned along with Luke among the 
“ fellow-workers ” (cuvepyoi) with Paul (Phile. 24), forsakes the 
apostle through love of this present world, “ Luke, the beloved 
physician,” remains true to his trust, and is ready to wait with 
him to the end (2 Tim. iv. 10, 11). 

Now we can understand that these true yoke-fellows, Paul 
and Luke, in their long sojourn together at Jerusalem, at 
Cesarea, and at Rome, must have fallen into similar literary 
habits. Luke, we may be sure, was not idle while Paul was 
engaged upon his Epistles. He may have been his penman 
during some of his dictations. The literary instinct, at all 
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events, dwelt in both the learned Jew and the able Greek. 
And now we must try briefly to estimate the second work of 
“the beloved physician,” composed while he was in the society 
of the apostle, and perhaps at intervals, as the materials 
accumulated. 

The Acts of the Apostles constitute, as we have seen, the 
second volume of a continuous work. The Gospel contained an 
account of all that Jesus BEGAN both to do and teach; and 
this book of the Acts of the Apostles contains an account of 
the continuation of the Lord’s work. In it the “Saviour” has 
become the “ Prince,” and, as risen and reigning Lord, He does 
everything worth doing in the Church. It is the Lord who 
heals diseases ; it is the Lord who adds members daily to His 
Church (cf. Acts ii. 36, 47, etc.). But while Jesus, as already 
observed, is the great hero, Peter and Paul are his minor heroes. 
We can easily understand how agreeable to Paul must have 
been Luke’s generous treatment of Peter. In both the Gospel 
and the Acts Peter’s faults fall into the shade, and his virtues 
are duly exalted. 

Now, in glancing over this history, we find such facts as the 
following narrated, all of which would necessarily have great 
interest for a medical mind :—the healing of the lame man at the 
gate of the temple (iii. 1-8) ; the death of Ananias and Sapphira 
(v. 5, 6); the restoration of Saul’s sight (ix. 17-19) ; the healing 
of palsied Eneas (ix. 33) ; the raising of Tabitha to life (ix. 40, 
41); the trance of Peter (x. 10); the death of Herod (xii. 21, 
23); the striking of Elymas the sorcerer blind (xiii. 11); the 
healing of the lame man at Lystra (xiv. 8-10); the cure of 
diseases at Ephesus (xix. 11, 12); the raising of Eutychus to 
life (xx. 8, 9); the shaking off of the viper from the hand of 
Paul (xxviii. 3-6); and the healing of the father of Publius 
(xxviii. 8). Now, in every one of these cases, as Dr. Hobart 
shows with admirable patience, the writer uses just such terms 
as we would expect from a medical man. We cannot refer 
seriatim to all these instances, but will content ourselves with 
taking the one referring to his patient, Paul himself. We have 
already stated how likely the view is that Paul’s “thorn in the 
flesh” consisted in weak eyes. Luke, in his narrative in chap. 
ix., gives to us just such full details as we would expect from 
a physician interested in the results professionally. He tells 
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us of the dazzling, blinding light which overwhelmed the 
persecutor ; he tells us how he became conscious of his blind- 
ness ; then of his solitude and fasting and prayer in his lodging 
in the street called Straight ; then of the visit of Ananias; and 
then he tells us most minutely how, immediately on Ananias 
pronouncing the message of Jesus, “ there fell (amézecov) from 
his eyes as it had been scales (@aei Aemides), and he received 
sight forthwith, and arose, and was baptized. And when he 
had received meat, he was strengthened (évicyucev).” Dr. 
Hobart says of this account :— 

“We have two other accounts of his conversion from St. Paul himself, in 
one of which (ch. xxvi.) he does not mention his blindness ; in the other 
(ch. xxii.) he mentions the blindness and his recovery of sight, but not the 
particular circumstances attending it recorded here. He merely says: 
‘And one Ananias came unto me, and stood, and said unto me, Brother 
Saul, receive thy sight. And the same hour I looked up upon him.’ St. 
Luke, however, records in addition the circumstances which would obviously 
interest a physician; and in doing so he uses strictly medical terms. 
drorinrecy is used of the falling off of scales from the cuticle and particles 
from diseased parts of the body or bones, ete. ; and in one instance, by 
Hippocrates, of the scab, caused by burning, in a medical operation, from 
the eyelid ; and Aemis is the medical term for the particles or scaly sub- 
stances thrown off from the body ; it and dromimrew are met with in con- 
junction.” 

And he follows this up by appropriate quotations from his 
medical authorities. 

Two additional instances of an incidental character may be 
culled from Dr. Hobart’s book. The first is where Luke relates 
the words of Festus to Agrippa, and uses the word d:ayveow 
(Acts xxv. 21): “ But when Paul had appealed to be reserved 
to the hearing of Augustus, I commanded him to be kept till I 
might send him to Cesar.” Our author says: “ St Luke alone 
uses the words S:ayvwors and S:aywooxev, both of which were 
technical medical terms, implying, the former, the art of dis- 
tinguishing disease ; the latter, to make this diagnosis.” The 
second instance is from the next chapter (xxvi. 5): “ Which 
knew me from the beginning” (apoywwoxovtés pe avwbev), 
where we have prognosis brought under our notice. “ By 
medical prognosis,” says our author, “ was understood the 
power of foreseeing and foretelling what will take place in the 
course of a disease. The greatest attention was paid to this 
part of medicine by ancient physicians. Hippocrates has 
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written two works on the subject—Kwaxai mpoyvaces and 
mpoyvwortixov. Galen has a commentary on the latter, and 
has also written works, wepi rpoyywoews—mpoyvwortixa tepi 
KaTakhicews—mpoyvwots memeipapevn Kal travadnOns—repr 
Tod Tpoywwoxew and epi mpoyvacews opvypoav, as well as 
Trept Siayvocews ofvyyav—and, from the importance attached 
to this branch of medical science, the words themselves must 
have been in constant use with medical men.” 

But we should do injustice to “the beloved physician” were 
we not to present some résumé of the theological bearings of 
his second book. Reuss, among others, has done this well in 
his Histoire, already cited. But we prefer to give an extract 
from the excellent book of Bernard upon The Progress of Doc- 
trine in the New Testament. Nowhere known to us is the 
significance of the Acts of the Apostles put more pointedly. 


“Tt begins at Jerusalem, it ends at Rome. Between these two points 
questions have been settled, principles carried out, and divinely implanted 
tendencies disclosed. Especially have the relations of the gospel to Jew and 
Gentile been fixed for ever. We see how all the story progressively minis- 
ters to this result. First Peter presents the gospel as the fulfilment of 
prophecy and completion of the covenant made with the fathers. Then the 
Hellenist element seems to eclipse the Hebrew, and Stephen rises to reason 
and to die. A large space is therefore given to the speech, which sets forth 
the progressive nature of the dealings of God with Israel, and shows the 
drift of that current of thought on which we are launched. The death of 
Stephen is not only an individual martyrdom, like that of James, so briefly 
mentioned afterwards ; it is a great crisis, and stands as such in the narra- 
tive, with a clear intimation of the position which was assumed on the one 
side and rejected on the other. Straightway the gospel spreads. First 
Hebrew, then Hellenist, by the ministry of Philip it soon becomes Samari- 
tan, and at the next step by that of Peter goes in to men uncircumcised. 
In the story of Cornelius we have a detailed statement of the means by 
which the Lord manifested His will that the Gentiles should hear the word 
and believe. Then we pass from the side of Peter to that of the new 
Apostle, to whom the carrying out of this principle is committed. Antioch 
becomes our starting-point, where the disciples are first called Christians. 
We follow the steps of the traveller, and see far and wide that God hath 
also to the Gentiles granted repentance unto life. Then an opposing power 
is felt within the Church, and Christian Judaism asserts that there is 
departure from the original scheme. The Council meets, and by testimonies 
of Scripture and of fact infers the verdict of God, and issues the high deci- 
sion : ‘It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us.’ Then, and not till 
then, Europe is entered, and the great centres of Greek life are occupied ; 
but still in every place does the Apostle address himself first to the Jews, 
and everywhere they reject and persecute him, Finally, he returns to the 
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headquarters of the nation, and presents himself there with every circum- 
stance of conciliation, but claiming his place in the covenant and as a 
preacher of the hope of Israel. The scenes and speeches of that crisis are 
given with fulness, because they define the position of the Christianity 
which St. Paul represents towards the Jewish system, and its final and 
furious rejection by the Jewish people. ‘ Believing all things which are 
written in the Law and in the Prophets, and having committed nothing 
against the people or customs of his fathers,’ he and his creed are forced 
from their proper home. On it as wellas on him the Temple doors are shut. 
Lastly, before the Jews at Rome he closes the long struggle with the per- 
oration furnished him by prophecy : ‘ Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias 
the prophet unto our fathers, saying, Go unto this people, and say, Hearing 
ye shall hear, and shall not understand ; and seeing ye shall see, and not per- 
ceive: for the heart of this people is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of 
hearing, and their eyes have they closed ; lest they should see with their 
eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, and should 
be converted, and I should heal them. Be it known therefore unto you, 
that the salvation of God is sent unto the Gentiles, and that they will hear 
it.’ Now, let no man think that the rejection of Jews and admission of 
Gentiles were the only result of this long history. Another result has been 
involved in it: Christianity itself has been finally drawn out of Judaism, 
the delicate and intricate relations of the two systems being dealt with in 
such a way, that (so to speak) the texture of living fibre has been lifted 
unimpaired out of its former covering, leaving behind only a residuum of 
what was temporary, preparatory, and carnal. In fact, the doctrine of the 
Gospel has been cleared and formed ; cleared of the false element which the 
existing Judaism would have infused into it, and formed of the true 


elements which the old covenant had been intended to prepare for its 
use.”! 


It would appear, consequently, that “the beloved physician,” 
the Josephus of Christianity, has performed most important 
service in the kingdom of God. The only author in the New 
Testament who was not a Jew, he has contributed to the eman- 
cipation of Christian truth from Judaism, as only a pupil and 
companion of St. Paul could have done. In a large-hearted 
philanthropic spirit he has performed his part and earned the 
gratitude of all generations. 

It has been thought strange that he should break off his his- 
tory so abruptly. Why not tell us about the end of the great 
apostle? Would not the martyrdom of Paul or of Peter have 
been as hallowed in his history as that of James and Stephen ? 
But it would not have suited so well the position which the 
work now occupies in the New Testament canon. It has been 


1 Rev. T. D. Bernard’s Progress of Doctrine, Third Edition, pp. 120-2. 
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thought by some that St. Luke meditated a third volume, in 
which the additional details our curiosity craves would have 
been given. As the case now stands, the historical introduc- 
tion to the Pauline and Petrine Epistles is simply perfect. 
Both Peter and Paul are left by Luke alive, so to speak, and 
busy. The last glimpse we have of Peter is when his escape 
from the hands of Herod causes “no small stir among the 
soldiers” (xii. 18). The brave apostle is fleeing to some wider 
field of usefulness from the very jaws of death. The last 
glimpse we get of Paul is as he preaches with all freedom in 
his own hired house in Rome (xxviii. 31). This prepares us for 
the Epistles of Peter from Babylon, and of Paul from so many 
chief cities, including Rome. Luke, as historian, is a most 
worthy forerunner of the apostolic band who, by their Epistles 
and Apocalypse, were to do so much to edify the Church. 

And we cannot conclude without suggesting that this “ be- 
loved physician” must have endeared himself to many beside 
the apostle. He was a living link between religion and science. 
His position in the entourage of the apostle prevented any false 
reliance upon miracle as if it were ever intended to minister 
to selfishness, or conflict with the ordinary use of means. He 
had not the appliances, and consequently could not have the 
insight, which scientific men now possess ; but we have reason 
to believe, from his two important literary works, that he was 
aman of culture, and abreast of the best thought of his time. 
His analysis of the evidence and verdict in favour of Christi- 
anity ought to have some weight with scientific men now. His 
relation to the Christian faith showed that it courted then, just 
as it courts now, the most thorough investigation. Such a 
work as that we have had under review is well calculated to 
show that the Christian faith bore critical analysis on the part 
of a man of science at the first, and that it can still bear the 
most searching criticism which either sceptical or sympathetic 
minds can bring to it. ROB, M‘CHEYNE EDGAR. 
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Art. VI.—The New Hebrides Mission and the Polynesian 
Labour Traffic. 


F the Pan-Presbyterian Council in Edinburgh in 1877, the 
Chairman received a letter from Dr. Duff, recommending, 

as a practical outcome of the meeting, that a foreign mission 
should be established under the auspices of the Alliance. After 
adverting to certain places as suitable fields for such operations, 
especially Central Africa, he named the New Hebrides, as the 
locality where such a mission might be established with the 
greatest likelihood of success; all the more as a Presbyterian 
Mission existed there at that time. No action was taken on 
Dr. Duff’s proposal, and perhaps the work is carried on as 
well, according to present arrangements, as if that idea had 
been taken up, seeing Dr. Duff did not live to work it out him- 
self. Had life and health been continued to Dr. Duff, and had 
his inspiring genius been the guiding influence of the move- 
ment, success would have been certain. But, although the 
New Hebrides Mission is not carried on according to Dr. Duff’s 
suggestion, it comes the nearest to his idea of a Catholic Pres- 
byterian Mission anywhere to be found. It was very small in 
its beginnings, and did not promise to assume any great dimen- 
sions. Thirty-five years ago it was commenced by the Pres- 
byterian Church of Nova Scotia, originally a mission from the 
Secession Church in Scotland. Four years later they were 
joined in this work by the Reformed Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland. Thus two of the least of the thousands of Judah led 
the way in this Mission. But, in the good providence of God, 
without any ecclesiastical diplomacy, without any special 
efforts, it has come to take a conspicuous place among the great 
Protestant missions in the South Seas. The two Presbyterian 
Churches in New Zealand, the six Presbyterian Churches in 
Australia, the large Presbyterian Church in the Dominion of 
Canada, and the Free Church of Scotland, comprising in all 
no fewer than two thousand congregations, have adopted the 
New Hebrides Mission as their own. There has been a singu- 
lar conjunction of favourable circumstances in connection with 
this Mission : an appeal for a mission vessel, at a very opportune 
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time, enlisted the sympathy and support, on its behalf, of all 
the Presbyterian Churches in New Zealand and Australia. Eight 
years ago, when the union took place among the Presbyterian 
Churches of the Dominion, when the larger Churches in Canada 
united with the smaller Churches in Nova Scotia interested in 
the support of the New Hebrides Mission, the United Churches 
cheerfully and heartily adopted the Mission as their own; and 
seven years ago, when the Free Church of Scotland and the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church amalgamated, the United 
Churches resolved, with the utmost cordiality, to adopt the 
New Hebrides Mission as their own. These indications of 
God’s providence we regard as in the highest degree reassuring, 
as pointing out that God has great purposes of mercy for the 
poor degraded natives. 

The New Hebrides forms a large group of islands in Western 
Polynesia, extending from 300 to 400 miles in a north-west 
direction, from 20° to 15° S. lat. They lie about 1000 miles 
north of New Zealand, about the same distance east of Queens- 
land, about 400 miles west of Fiji, and about 160 miles 
north-east of New Caledonia and the Loyalty Islands. The 
population is estimated at from 70,000 to 100,000. The two 
great races inhabiting the South Seas are the Malay Polynesian 
and the Papuan; the former of Asiatic origin, the latter of 
African. The natives of the New Hebrides, with few excep- 
tions, are Papuans, and belong to the Negro or African type. 

Missionary work was first commenced in the New Hebrides 
by the agents of the London Missionary Society. In their first 
operations John Williams “ fell a sacrifice, with his friend Mr. 
Harris, on the island of Eromanga, to the cruelty of the deluded 
heathen inhabitants, November 20th, 1839.” Our Presbyterian 
Mission was commenced by the Rev. John Geddie in’ 1848. 
The London Missionary Society afterwards transferred their 
interest in the New Hebrides to us. We began with one 
ordained missionary and his wife. Our staff now consists of 
fifteen missionaries and their wives (one of the number is a 
medical missionary), and we are doing our utmost to raise it 
to twenty. For the last twenty years we have had a mission 
vessel, the Dayspring, of 160 tons burden. We are expending 
annually from £5000 to £6000 in carrying on missionary opera- 
tions on this group of islands; and we have spent, in all, up- 
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wards of £120,000. The field presents many difficulties. The 
climate is unhealthy ; ague is more or less prevalent on all the 
islands ; the natives are low and degraded ; society is largely 
disintegrated ; there is no national life; the tribes are small, 
and the chiefs have little power ; every tribe is at war with its 
neighbour, and they are all cannibals. Their speech is poly- 
glot. Some twenty languages are spoken in the group; every 
one as different from every other as Latin is from Greek, or as 
German is from English. But we are steadily advancing. We 
have rendered life and property comparatively safe over one 
half of the group, and our missionaries have mastered, more or 
less fully, one half of the languages. We have given the 
natives the whole Bible in one language, viz. that of Aneityum, 
as well as some other books, for which they have paid £1400, all 
of this sum being derived from the sale of arrowroot, which they 
prepared, and which was sold by the missionaries for this pur- 
pose. We have given them an alphabet and the elements of a 
literature in other nine of those languages. Our missionaries 
have translated, and the British and Foreign Bible Society have 
printed, several of the books of the Bible in seven of those nine 
languages, thus bringing them so far within the comity of 
Christianised and civilised communities; and they also are 
paying for the Scriptures as fast as they receive them. We 
are virtually pledged to the other great Societies for the evan- 
gelisation of the New Hebrides. By common consent this field 
has been assigned to us, and we have undertaken, the Lord 
helping us, to accomplish the work ; and it seems quite practi- 
cable, supported heartily as we are by 2000 Presbyterian con- 
gregations. The men and the means which these are able to 
supply could accomplish tasks tenfold more formidable than 
this. If only let alone, we feel confident that, with the blessing 
of God, we could, within a reasonable time, evangelise the 
entire population, and render life and property secure over the 
whole group. But we are confronted with two formidable an- 
tagonists,—the French Government and the so-called Labour 
Traffic. The attitude of the French is menacing. It has been so 
for many years; but it is specially menacing at the present time. 
They are threatening to annex the New Hebrides to their penal 
settlement of New Caledonia. We dread to think of our simple- 
minded converts being brought into close and constant contact 
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with the criminal classes of France. We know the history of 
the French in Tahiti for the last forty years, and in New Cale- 
donia and the Loyalty Islands for the last twenty. No sooner 
had they taken possession of the Loyalty Islands than they 
laid such restrictions on the missionaries, and sanctioned such 
persecutions against the Protestant converts, as all but ruined 
the Mission. Letters written by those on the spot to friends in 
England, giving details of that persecution, found their way into 
Germany during the Franco-German war; translations of these 
letters were largely published in the German newspapers, and 
supplied unmistakeable warning to German Protestantism as to 
what they might expect from French Popery, if the tide of war 
should turn against them, and thus supplied a telling motive 
to the Protestant soldiery. We have no reason to think that 
the French would deal better with us, if they annexed the New 
Hebrides, than they did with our brethren of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. This is an evil we have good grounds for 
fearing. But there is another evil as real that we have long felt. 
For twenty years we have been harassed with the Labour Traffic. 
In 1862 a fleet of slavers from Peru commenced a raid among 
the eastern islands, and especially among the small islands 
lying along the line, and carried off some thousands of the 
natives to work in the Peruvian mines. But this was at once 
stamped out ; the Australian colonists raised their voices against 
it as one man. The French men-of-war on the Tahitian 
station gave chase to the nefarious slavers, and they disap- 
peared once and for ever. In 1863 this labour traffic began. 
Vor twenty years or so before that time it had been carried on 
tu a limited extent. Mr. B. Boyd had taken a number of 
natives from the New Hebrides to Boyd Town near Table Bay, 
and Captain Paddon and others had employed parties of natives 
to collect sandalwood on Eromanga, but it was not till the 
American war raised the value of cotton to such fabulous 
prices, that Fiji, Queensland, and New Caledonia became 
cotton-growing countries, and the demand for labour became 
enormous. When peace was restored, and the price of cotton 
fell, the planters began to cultivate sugar instead of cotton, and 
so the demand for labour continued. In 1863 Mr. Robert 
Towns of Sydney, the father and founder of the Queensland 
labour traffic, sent down his first vessel to the New Hebrides, 
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to deport natives to his cotton plantations. At this point of 
its history, the traffic was all meekness; its voice was that of 
a lamb, mild and gentle; the labourers were engaged for six 
months only; if they were unwilling to return home at the 
end of that period, they would be allowed to remain six 
months longer. By and by the term of service was extended 
from one year to three years, and subsequently to five; and 
numbers were kept much longer. When Fiji became a Crown 
colony, Sir Arthur Gordon, always a true friend to the native 
races, sent home hundreds of natives, many of whom had been 
detained long beyond -the period of their engagement. Year 
after year the traffic increased; all the rowdyism of the colonies 
was afloat on those seas, and busily employed in this traffic. 
If it was objected that the white men could not speak to the 
natives, and the natives could not understand the terms of the 
agreement they were said to have made, every vessel was at 
once provided with an interpreter,—a “Tanna man.” Tanna 
was the great emporium for interpreters. One would have 
supposed that every Tanna man was another “ Admirable 
Crichton,” that he could speak his way to the wall of China, or 
that he knew every one of the twenty languages spoken in the 
New Hebrides. Nothing could show more clearly the fraudu- 
lent character of the system than the sham of the “Tanna 
man” interpreter. Force and fraud became more and more 
frequent, outrages on the one hand, and retaliation on the 
other, rapidly increased, till the one culminated in the horrible 
tragedy on board the Cari, and the other in the lamented 
death of Bishop Patteson. Roused by those atrocities, the 
Imperial Parliament passed an Act, not to suppress such a 
traffic, but to regulate it,—this Act to be quoted as the 
“ Kidnapping Act,” the title clearly indicating the character of 
the evil it was intended to remedy. It was not intended, of 
course, to regulate the kidnapping, but it was expected to 
transmute these kidnappers into humane, honest, and honour- 
able emigration agents. Yet, strange to say, all this time 
the Queensland authorities were pronouncing the traffic to be 
immaculate ; everything was being done according to Act of 
Parliament. If anything was wrong, you must look in the 
direction of Fiji or New Caledonia, and when a charge of the 
same kind was hinted at in those quarters, a cry was imme- 
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diately heard, loud and indignant, as that of injured innocence. 
From the very beginning our missionaries and our Mission 
Synod, year after year, proclaimed the character and the doings 
of the traffic to the Presbyterian Churches supporting the 
Mission, and to the Colonial and Imperial Governments. A 
letter from one of our missionaries, the Rev. James M‘Nair of 
Eromanga, having fallen into the hands of Mr. F. A. Taylor, M.P., 
was the cause of the evil being first brought to the notice of 
the British Parliament. By the Act above referred to, the 
Government and Parliament of Great Britain stamped the 
Polynesian labour traffic, during the first ten years of its 
existence, as being largely a system of kidnapping, and this 
Act was passed with the view of eliminating that element 
from the traffic. To secure this object vessels were to be 
licensed, a Government agent was to be placed on board of 
every vessel to see that all the immigrants came willingly, and 
that they all understood fully the terms of agreement, and that 
every regulation was carried out as appointed by Government. 
In addition to this, a small man-of-war has been stationed on 
every group, as an ocean police, to watch the doings of the 
traffic. We have had another ten years of the traffic under 
this reformed phase, and what has been the result? The 
outrageous buccaneering character of the traffic has disappeared, 
but there is a very wide consensus of opinion to the effect 
that the spirit of the Kidnapping Act has been largely evaded. 
In the mission field, in the colonies, and in the public press 
at home, a strong belief is expressed that the essence of slavery 
and the slave-trade is still to be found in this labour traffic; 
that the natives are taken away, as Lord Derby has formulated 
the expression, either by force or by representations that actu- 
ally amount to fraud. 

Our Mission urges, not the further regulation of the traffic, 
which twenty years’ experience has shown to be thoroughly 
Vicious in principle, but its complete suppression. We urge this 
on three grounds :—l1s¢, The injury it is doing to missions; 
2d, The evil results to the natives in the depopulation of the 
islands; and‘ 3d, The loss of life by violence, both native and 
European, to which it is continually leading. We hear much, 
in these times of vested interests, of their sacred and inalien- 
able character, of the right of compensation when they are 
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invaded or affected in any way. Now, if there are any vested 
rights our Mission certainly possesses them in the New 
Hebrides. We have invested £120,000 to begin with. Our 
claims go back for more than forty years. But we have in- 
vested life as well as money. Let us take the history of 
Eromanga, an island that unhappily has a world-wide reputa- 
tion. On the second day after missionary operations had been 
commenced on the New Hebrides, John Williams and Mr. 
Harris, as we have said, laid down their lives as martyrs on 
Eromanga. Twenty-two years later the Rev. G. N. Gordon 
and his wife were martyred, and ten years afterwards his 
brother, the Rev. J. D. Gordon, fell beneath the tomahawk of 
the savage. Before this last martyrdom, the Rev. James M‘Nair, 
a man of an eminently missionary spirit, succumbed to fever 
and ague, the disease of the island, and died. At this juncture 
the Rev. H. A. Robertson, with his beautiful, accomplished, 
excellent, and heroic young wife, arrived from Nova Scotia, 
and, of their own free choice, they were settled on blood-stained 
Eromanga, in 1871. They took their lives in their hand. 
Often were they in imminent peril from the savage heathen. 
Often for weeks the Christian natives watched their house 
day and night, lest they should be murdered by the heathen ; 
but they wrought on till Eromanga has become virtually 
Christian. Mr. Robertson entered fully into the spirit and aims 
of his martyred predecessors; he gathered up and utilised the 
result of their labours, he followed out their plans, and worked 
upon their lines; from Dillon’s Bay as a centre he opened up 
stations and sent out native agents on both sides of the island, 
till, about four years ago, these agencies met at Cook’s Bay, 
on the other end of the island, forty miles distant. His heart 
was delighted when, after years of danger and difficulty, he 
had completed his organisation, and placed a chain of schools, 
stations, and native agents round the island. But what was 
his disappointment when, some months afterwards, he returned 
to Cook’s Bay, one of his most important stations, and found 
the school closed and worship discontinued. A labour vessel 
had called in, and both the teacher and every young and able- 
bodied man had been induced to go on board, to proceed to 
Queensland, or Fiji, or wherever else the vessel was going, 
to be sold for £6 sterling a head, ostensibly as passage- 
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money for the immigrants. No doubt in this case both 
captain and agent would present a clean bill at the Immigra- 
tion Office; the agent would testify that the immigrants had 
all shipped of their own free will, and had all perfectly under- 
stood the terms of the contract, although neither captain nor 
agent understood a word of Eromangan. A few words of 
pigeon-English picked up by some one of the natives was a 
sufficient medium for settling all the terms of engagement! 
But let us see how the matter was looked at by the mis- 
sionary. Happily we have not here to draw upon our imagi- 
nation, we have it expressed in his own words, in a letter 


published in Zhe Presbyterian Record for the Dominion of 
Canada for April 1880 :— 


“To many of those young men, especially to those who were brought out 
of heathen darkness by means of our labours, I am deeply attached ; and 
were it not for those wretched slavers our hearts would be greatly cheered 
among them. But, oh! these so-called labour vessels (?) are an immense 
curse and drawback. May this miserable traffic soon be abolished ! Within 
the past four months these fishers of men have taken away more than a 
hundred of my promising young men and lads, including one TEACHER!!! 
That is, they have bought them with muskets, axes, knives, calico, etc., 
paid for them on the spot! Christian friends, this is a vile traffic, and I 
am henceforward its decided and open enemy. What use, so far as I can 
see, is there in my Church paying me a salary simply to bring this people 
out of heathen darkness, if it is only for this world ?7—only to make them 
better servants—for whom ?—for those who have no interest in them beyond 
what they can get out of them.” 


Those words are the utterances of a heart, as we can see, 
rent with anguish. But this is not a solitary case. It is 
within our own knowledge that similar things have been done 
again, and again, and again, on Eromanga. Furthermore, there 
is not a mission station on the New Hebrides from which 
some, in many cases a large number, of their most promising 
natives have not been taken away in a similar manner. None 
can deny that we have invested a large amount of blood and 
treasure on Eromanga; we have acquired a vast amount of 
valuable knowledge, we have gained a great amount of im- 
portant influence, and we have obtained a great deal of useful 
experience, all of which we are turning to account for the 
Christianising, the enlightening, and the civilising of the poor 
degraded natives. But we have no Act of Parliament to protect 
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our vested interests. We cannot sell those investments, and 
unless we are allowed to utilise them, and work them out in 
our own way, they are lost to us and to the world for ever. 
We are providing for the natives religious and secular instruc- 
tion, but when they are taken away, their seats in the churches 
and in the schools are left empty, and, so far as they are 
concerned, our agencies become a needless expenditure: the 
natives go where nobody can speak to them, and they can 
speak to nobody, and henceforward their progress ceases. We 
are quietly and peacefully carrying on our work; we are 
molesting nobody in Queensland or elsewhere ; and what moral 
right has the Government of Fiji or Queensland to license the 
rowdyism of their respective populations to come down and 
prowl about and plunder our Mission of its most valued 
property, and carry into captivity the poor defenceless inhabi- 
tants of those islands, in order that their thews and sinews 
may be transmuted into Colonial gold, careless as to the fate 
of their aged parents or their young and helpless children left 
behind on the islands? I shall give just another example 
of the way in which recruiting for labourers is carried on in 
the New Hebrides. It is supplied by the journal of one of 
our missionaries, written about the middle of last year. He 
saw it from the deck of the Dayspring. The labour vessel 
was lying in the offing, and two boats were sent into the bay. 
One of them, manned chiefly by natives, it may be from Tanna 
or the Loyalty Islands, goes close in to the shore to engage 
natives, the other lies some distance off, so as to cover the 
other boat, and so as to be able to sweep the beach, if neces- 
sary, with rifles, or shoot down any troublesome native. 
The natives, knowing these arrangements, are in general on 
their good behaviour; but at times misunderstandings occur 
and collisions take place. At this very island, not long ago, 
an old man, the chief of the place, interfered to prevent his 
son, a young man, from going away in a labour vessel, and 
was shot dead by those in charge of the boats ; and this, as 
was to be expected, was followed by a massacre. Is this free 
emigration? In this country there are Government agents to 
see that every emigrant gets fair play, and as soon as he lands 
in Canada, or elsewhere, he is met by another, to see that all 
contracts have been fulfilled ; and even this is not considered 
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sufficient, for it is now proposed to have Government agents on 
board ship, as well as at both ends of the voyage, to see 
that full justice is done to the emigrants during the few days 
or the few weeks occupied by the voyage. And all this for 
emigrants who know every word that is spoken to them, who 
know what their rights are, and, if wronged, or supposed to be 
wronged, know how, and where, and when to apply for redress. 
It is totally different with our native emigrants. In Queens- 
land, it is true, there is a Government agent to look after 
them, but he does not know a word of their language, and they 
do not knuw a word of his. On board the vessels at the 
islands there is another Government agent, who is equally 
ignorant of their language, and they of his, and as this agent is 
under the strongest temptation to make matters smooth for the 
captain and the owners, the poor natives have no security 
against either force or fraud. 

But although the natives were ever so willing to go to 
Queensland and other places, we urge the complete suppression 
of the labour traffic, because it is fast depopulating the islands 
and exterminating the natives. Let the present state of things 
go on, and in a comparatively short period of time those lovely 
islands will be uninhabited wastes. In Tasmania the native 
race is extinct. In Victoria there are only a few hundreds left. 
In New South Wales they are now only a remnant. Over the 
whole of the South Seas the native population is diminishing. 
But all the causes put together are not so destructive of native 
life as the labour traffic. At the present time there is a fleet 
of thirty labour vessels afloat among those islands, each one 
on an average deporting eighty emigrants; the Roderick 
Dhu took 103 into Maryborough the other day. These 
vessels will make on an average four or five voyages annually. 
We have known them make a voyage once a month from 
the New Hebrides to New Caledonia. This makes 10,000 or 
12,000 of a drain on the able-bodied male population annually. 
The engagements are never less than for three years, but often 
for five. This involves the constant absence from the labour 
recruiting districts of say 40,000 able-bodied men. Allowing 
these to be a fifth of the population, we have 200,000 people 
deprived of their principal bread-winners. How society must 
be deranged by such a process! On the islands, how much the 
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birth-rate must be reduced ; and how much the mortality of 
the young, the aged, and the helpless, must be augmented, 
while the death-rate on the plantations is amazingly in- 
creased! In Queensland, instead of the normal mortality of 
9 annually in the 1000 among men from 18 to 45, it ranges 
from 70 to 110 in the 1000, or about ten times as much as it 
ought to be. If this, or anything approaching to this, be 
true, of which there is scarcely a doubt, what are we to say 
of the traffic? It has been regulated for twenty long years, 
and such are the results. Let us have a trial of suppression 
for as long a time. But when we urge the suppression of the 
traffic, immediately a meaning is imported into our words 
which they were never meant to convey. We are supposed to 
wish the natives to be forcibly prevented from leaving their 
own islands. Every one, of course, consents to the suppression 
of kidnapping and the deporting of natives under false pre- 
tences. But they cannot agree, they say, to put a stop to free 
voluntary emigration. We do not ask them. Free emigra- 
tion! where is it? For the first ten years of this traffic it 
was nearly out and out kidnapping; and for the last ten 
years there is abundant proof to show that it is still little 
better. If the natives wish to emigrate, let them do so as 
much as they choose, and as they best can. But let us no longer 
have a licensed, legalised system, of which force and fraud are 
the outstanding characteristics. It is this that we wish to see 
suppressed,—the system that has existed hitherto. We have no 
wish to see the natives cooped up as prisoners ; simply let them 
alone. When the African slave-trade was suppressed, nobody 
understood that to mean the compulsory putting down of free 
emigration. But how many of the Africans have since that 
time emigrated to Brazil, Cuba, or the Southern States? So 
will it be with the natives of the New Hebrides and the 
Solomon Islands. The number will be few indeed who will 
emigrate to Queensland, Fiji, or New Caledonia. And why 
should they? Every native is a landowner; why should he 
go abroad and simply sell his dabour ? Is it not much better 
for him to stay at home and cultivate his own paternal acres, 
and then sell his labour and the produce of his land together, 
which he can always do, and at the same time live at home 
with his own family ? 
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This labour traffic is looked upon by some as a fine outlet 
for the surplus population of the islands. Surplus popula- 
tion! Was ever ignorance so crass? Where is it to be 
found? Everywhere the population is scanty. There is not 
an island on the New Hebrides which could not maintain ten 
times its present population, even with their rude and primi- 
tive modes of agriculture. The problem is how to preserve, 
_ and if possible increase, the population, not to reduce it by 
emigration. It is certainly not necessary to colonise Queens- 
land by depopulating the New Hebrides. Leave the labour 
on the islands for the islands. During the present century 
all the Malay Polynesians, and a portion of the Papuans 
in Eastern Polynesia, have been Christianised and civilised, 
and life and property are everywhere secure ; and as soon as 
that was the case, skill and capital found their way to these 
islands, and utilised the labour lying ready to their hand. 
Let our Missions alone for another century, and the whole of 
the Papuans in Western Polynesia, still savage, will be then 
civilised ; they will be good Christians and peaceful citizens. 

The space at my command permits me simply to refer to, 
without insisting or enlarging upon, the many and murderous 
attacks made upon white men by natives—attacks which are 
apparently on the increase, and which led to the lamentable 
death of Bishop Patteson, Commodore Goodenough, and scores, 
if not hundreds, of others, many of them as innocent as those 
two distinguished men, and for which the labour traffic is 
largely responsible. In these circumstances, as British sub- 
jects, we have appealed to Her Majesty’s Government to protect 
us in our philanthropic efforts, and to protect the poor helpless 
natives from the ambition of a foreign power and the cupidity 
of our own countrymen; and we further appeal to our fellow- 
Christians in all the Churches for their sympathy, and for 
their prayers that the evils which we feel may be removed, 
and the evils which we fear may be averted. 

JOHN INGLIS. 
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Art. VII.—Current Literature. 


N our,last number a recent volume of sermons by the great 
University preacher Steinmeyer was briefly reviewed. It 
may interest some of our readers to know that a second edition 
is just appearing of the venerable preacher’s most characteristic 
production, his now classical sermons on the Passion of the 
Lord in the Light of Modern Criticism (1). 


The Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum (2) of the Czsarian 
Academy of Vienna has been increased by the publication of a 
further volume, containing all the extant works of Salvianus, 
the presbyter of the church at Marseilles in the fifth century. 
Most of the writings of this elegant and spiritual author have 
perished, but the treatise “On the Government of God,” and 
some of the letters, deserve to be better known. We would 
again commend this handy and inexpensive edition, especially 
for the clearness of its type and the carefulness of the investi- 
gations upon which its text is based. 


The author of Das Leben Jesu (3) is already well known as a 
learned theologian and lucid writer by his valuable contribu- 
tions to Dogmatic and Exegesis. His Lehrbuch der biblischen 
Theologie des neuen Testaments, which has reached a third 
edition, is a work of remarkable grasp, insight, and accuracy. 
His articles in the Theol. Studien und Kritiken and in the 
Jahrbucher fiir deutsche Theologie (1864-5) on the origin of the 
Gospels and their mutual relation, were followed by a fuller 
exposition and minute analytical development in his Com- 
mentaries on Mark and Matthew, and in his editions of Meyer's 
Handbuch on Mark and Luke, and on the Gospel of John. 


(1) Die Geschichte der Passion des Herrn in Abwehr des kritischen Angriffs 
betrachiet, von F, L. Steinmeyer. Zweite neu bearbeitete Auflage. Berlin, 
1882. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(2) Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum, editum consilio et impensis Aca- 
demie Litterarum Cesaree Vindobonensis; vol. viii.: Salviani Presbyteri 
Massiliensis Opera que supersunt ex recensione Francisci Pauly. Vienna: 
Gerold’s Sohn. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(3) Das Leben Jesu, von Dr. Bernhard Weiss, Professor der Theologie 
zu Berlin. In 2 Banden. Erster Band, 1882. 
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Having devoted many years to the critical study of the Gospels, 
and with a full mastery of the whole range of the modern 
literature of the question, the author gives us in the present 
work the results of his profound labour in language of 
remarkable simplicity and clearness. This is an eminently 
readable book, and every page breathes the atmosphere of 
calm conviction, and deep and loving reverence. 

As the work is yet incomplete, we shall limit ourselves to a 
mere statement of its aim and structure. Dr. Weiss seeks to 
combine the freest exercise of the modern critical method of 
historical investigation with loyalty and faith in thefundamental 
supernatural facts of Christianity. In the preface the author 
speaks freely and fully of his theological standpoint. He is 
not able to identify himself with any of the present theological 
parties ; but at the same time refuses to be ranked with the 
“ Mediating Theology.” As he says :— 

“No scientific reconciliation is possible between Supernaturalism, which 
believes in the objective reality of Revelation and in Miracle, in the strict 
sense of the word, and the standpoint which denies the possibility of either ; 
between the view of Christ which regards Him as mere man, although the 
highest, and of an excellence unattainable by all others, a teacher of purer 
conceptions of God and of Divine things, and a type of a new religious life, 
and the Christ whom the Church has from the beginning adored as her 
Divine Mediator and Redeemer.” 

Equally important is the confession which immediately 
follows: “I have never attempted to mediate between these 
opposite views, as I know the ultimate principles on which 
they rest, and because my critical studies have only confirmed 
me in the joyous assurance of that faith, which I have not 
gained by them, and which none can gain by scientific demon- 
stration.” These words are clear and decided. The author 
anticipates, however, from the orthodox theologians objections 
to his strict and logical application of the critical method to 
the Gospel records, and to his freedom from a dogmatic con- 
struction of the theory of inspiration. The remarks (p. 441) 
on Christ’s relation to the Old Testament are excellent and 
spiritual ; they show a deep appreciation of its Divine character 
and organic unity ; but we do not think that they bring out 
adequately the perfect and all-comprehensive knowledge pos- 
sessed by Him who alone was able to “ open” the Scripture. 

The first volume consists of three books. In the first, 
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entitled The Sources, the author gives a comprehensive state- 
ment of his view of the origin of the Gospels,—the original 
mother Gospel, the memorabilia of the apostle Peter, the Gospel 
of the Jewish Christians, the Gospel of the Gentile Christians, 
the Gospel of John, with full but concise discussion of the 
various modern theories. The second book (The Period of 
Preparation) contains the history of the birth, childhood, and 
youth of Jesus, to the commencement of his public life. The 
third book (The Seed-Time), treats of the first period of the 
Lord’s ministry, characterised by hope, especially in Galilee. 
The second volume, which is to appear shortly, will comprise 
the period of the first conflicts, the crisis, the last events in 
Jerusalem, the Passion, and the days after the Resurrection. 

The author expresses the fear that some of his readers will 
not feel satisfied with his picture of Christ, because it is from 
the standpoint of His earthly historical life, and not from that 
ot believing adoration, with which the Church regards her 
exalted Saviour. We think that the feeling of disappointment 
described in these words is produced on many minds by most 
modern works on the history of our Lord, in whom, as the 
Word made flesh, disciples always behold the glory of the Only 
3egotten, and who in His humanity declares, No man knoweth 
the Son, but the Father. Nor can this feeling be attributed 
exclusively to a deficient realisation of the true humanity of 
Christ, and the historical development of His earthly life and 
work. The author himself is fully and reverently conscious 
of the unique character uf the Gospel history, as is evident 
from the beautiful words with which we conclude this brief 
notice of his learned and suggestive book :— 


“ The (gospel) history itself can be understood only by the person and 
work of Him who is its subject. It is a history which, like every other 
biography, begins with the birth of a child, but which concludes with the 
reign of One exalted to Heaven, in whom even at the present all Christian 
faith finds strength and consolation. Hence this history cannot be narrated 
in the way in which history which belongs absolutely to the past is told. We 
feel this day the life which pulsates in this history ; it is the life from which 
Christendom, consciously or unconsciously, derives its life. Here is the 
centre of man’s history, in so far as it rests on an eternal counsel of Divine 
love. The effects of this life reach to the final consummation, which we 
await ; and it follows necessarily that its fundamental beginnings must be 
rooted somehow in the depths of eternity. It is a history which must be 
viewed in the light of that which is beyond all history, past and future.” 
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It cannot be said that there is any decline of interest in the 
study of prophetic truth. There are on our table no less 
than six recent books devoted to the interpretation of the 
predictions contained in Scripture. From America we have 
A Series of Special Lectures on the Revelation of Jesus Christ 
(4) in three goodly volumes. The author is a futurist, 
and, of course, seeks mainly to direct attention to coming 
events, which he evidently thinks are not far distant. The 
various sections of the book are replete with interest, and 
bear ample testimony to the earnestness and devoutness 
of the writer. Apart altogether from his specific treat- 
ment of the subject, there are abundant suggestive exposi- 
tions of Scripture which have an independent value. We 
would call special attention to two lectures on the “ Epistles 
to the Seven Churches,” which no one can read without en- 
largement of thought and substantial profit. The whole work 
is a real contribution to Biblical literature. 


The Messiah King (5) is more fragmentary, though not 
without a definite purpose. It is designed to supplement the 


common conception of the salvation of God by an emphatic 
statement of the sovereignty which He claims and purposes 
soon to assert and manifest in regal rule. The lines of this 
book are also futurist, and the author seems specially anxious 
to commend even now the “ peacefulness ” which is eventually 
to characterise the reign of Him who is to rule in righteousness. 


The next volume (6) belongs to the historical school of 
interpretation, and derives its main interest from a full ac- 
quaintance with the best available illustrations, both from the 
past and the present. It contains some severe strictures on 
Anglo-Israelitism, and on rash speculations which, notwith- 
standing frequent proved failures, still attempt to fix within 
the next ten or twenty years the date for the fulfilment of the 
events connected with the Second Advent. We may also add 
that the author contends earnestly for the identification of 
Papal Kome with the “Antichrist” and “ Man of Sin.” 


(4) The Apocalypse. By Joseph A. Seiss, D.D., Pastor of the Church of 
the Holy Communion, Philadelphia, U.S. London: James Nisbet & Co. 

(5) The Messiah King. By James Withers. London: Partridge & Co. 

(6) Fulfilled Prophecy, in proof of the Truth of Scripture. By Rev. B. W. 
Savile, M.A. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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Another volume limits itself to the eighth and ninth chapters 
of the Apocalypse (7). Accepting also the historical method, 
which the author calls the “general English interpretation,” 
it is contended, as the title of the book implies, that the 
Roman sun is eclipsed, not extinguished : “ In close connection 
with this eclipse comes our view—strictly historical, however 
far from being ‘English’—of the Fifth and Sixth Trumpets, 
the one as accompanying, and the other as following that great 
event.” 


Professor Murphy has produced a very succinct and useful 
commentary on The Book of Revelation (8), similar in treat- 
ment and character to the best of “ Bible-Class Handbook ” 
series. It is at once scholarly and popular. 


The last volume before us, bearing the suggestive title, 
The Approaching Day (9), is a second edition of A View of the 
Prophecies of Daniel, Zechariah, and the Revelation. It is 
written with remarkable clearness and definiteness, and may 
be commended as one of the best books for any who desire to 
become acquainted with the methods and conclusions of the 
Futurist school of interpretation. 


“Why is right right?” is the question which Dr. Stanley 
Leathes proceeds to consider in his treatise on The Foundations 
of Morality (10). At the present time there are few questions 
more urgent or more important. Unless there be laws having 
Divine authority, and enforced with Divine sanctions, our 
social relationships are threatened with a revolution of the 
most destructive character. Morality and the supernatural 
are more closely associated than many of our speculative 
thinkers seem to think. If it were possible to eliminate faith 
in God from the community, the consequences would far out- 
strip their calculations and their wishes. It is needful to face 
the facts which modern infidelity involves, and which it un- 

(7) The Great Roman Eclipse. London: Elliot Stock. 

(8) T'he Book of Revelation. Translated and briefly expounded by Jas. G. 
Murphy. LL.D. and D.D., T.C.D., Professor of Hebrew. London: James 
Nisbet & Co. 

(9) The Approaching Day. With a Map. London: John F. Shaw & Co. 

(10) The Foundations of Morality: being Discourses on the Ten Command- 


ments, with special reference to their origin and authority. By Stanley Leathes, 
D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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questionably has begun to contemplate. For Atheism, now- 
a-days, means to take the sphere of practical politics, and to 
apply its negations to the law of the land no less than to the 
law of God. It designs to reconstruct society on a new basis, 
although at the present moment we are unaware that any new 
basis has been discovered. 

We cannot explain Dr. Leathes’ purpose better than by the 
quotation of his own words: “I have tried in these discourses 
to estimate the kind of natural and inherent testimony that 
is borne by the Mosaic Decalogue to its own authority and 
origin. We find the Ten Commandments accepted as the 
basis of moral and social life in the most civilised nations of 
the world. Why is this? Why do their enactments and 
prohibitions receive the common consent and acquiescence of 
mankind? Is there any reason why they should continue to 
do so? Is there any reason why they should not be re- 
‘pealed? Can we be sure that this common consent and 
acquiescence will not be withheld from them after a time? 
And if it will not, why will it not ?” 

To these questions this volume is an answer. Both in its 


statement of the problem and in its solution it is eminently 
seasonable and satisfactory. 


Homiletic aids are rarely found serviceable by the honest 
student. They are either too full or tooempty. The volumes 
(11) just issued by the able editors of the Pulpit Commentary, 
however, are chargeable neither with excess nor defect. They 
have evidently been prepared with a careful regard to the 
purpose they are intended to serve, by scholars who have at 
once the peculiar information required, and competent skill to 
make it available in the most fitting form. We have seen no 
books of this class comparable with these in promise and 
performance. The outlines are suggestive without being ex- 
haustive ; they are in every case original; and the preacher 
who cannot gain hint or help from them must have mistaken 
his vocation. 


(11) The Homiletical Library, edited by Rev. Canon Spence, M.A., and 
the Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A. Vols, I. Il. and ILI. London: James 
Nisbet and Co. 
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